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X INTRODUCTION. 

creased with absence, he always cherished the natural 
English feeling, that he was bound — according to the 
degree of . his ability — ^to make his experience useful 
to his country. It was only, therefore, when an ap- 
propriate moment seemed to be arrived for the ac- 
complishment of that duty, that he ventured upon the 
experiment of drawing the attention of his countrymen 
to the serious considerations suggested by his know- 
ledge of America, which, independent of them, he should 
most probably never have attempted. 

During the ten years which have elapsed since the 
Author visited the countries he haa described, the read- 
ing public has had its attention occupied by various 
tourists in the United States in works principally de- 
scriptive of the manners, customs, and progress in the 
useful arts of the American population settled upon 
their Atlantic frontier; those features of civilization, 
which, with the exception of some strong shades of 
difference arising from climate and form of Govern- 
ment, forcibly remind the English traveller of those 
commercial communities in his own country, which 
owe their high prosperity to the enterprise and per- 
severing character of its distinguished merchants and 
manufacturers. 

The pleasing pictures furnished by these writers of 
the stirring activity of the people of the Atlantic coast, 
of the intelligence and hospitality of the better classes, 
of the excellent administration of justice in the superior 
courts, and of the generally successful manner in which 
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the better classes of Americans have applied the re- 
ligion and laws which they derived from their British 
ancestry to the high purposes of civilization, are most 
satisfactory, and seem largely to flatter the opinion 
which is so well established in Republican America, 
that it is the happiest country in Christendom. 

Divided as the Americans are by their struggles for 
political power, yet, the occasions are frequent which 
evince their attachment to their country : for in no part 
of the civilized world, is there found a people indulging 
in such unqualified exultation, when writing or speak- 
ing of themselves, or which is more unanimous, when 
the object is territorial aggrandisement. 

We rarely, however, find them inquiring whether that 
growing power, which is the source of their national 
pride, is likely to contribute to the happiness of man- 
kind: that, indeed, seems to be a question which more 
nearly concerns those who contemplate their future 
strength as pregnant with some danger to it. Enough 
has already transpired to create the justest apprehen- 
sion of this character. We have seen conterminous 
states in North America in turns the object of that 
rapacious policy, which is sure to be generated by an 
inordinate cupidity. Scarcely had it been appeased 
by the conciliatory conduct of our own country, which 
Providence appears to have constituted at this time 
the especial guardian of the peace of Christian coun- 
tries, than, refreshed as it were by its prey, the govern- 
ment of the United States, with no plea more intelli- 
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gible than that which determines the strong man when 
he assaults his weaker neighbour, dismembers and in- 
vades a sister £epublic — ^first making annexation the 
cause of war, and then making war the immediate mo- 
tive for further annexation. Thus has a country, which 
came into existence with a promise of moral greatness, 
already stained its history by acts that revive the in- 
dignant remembrance of the worst of European political 
transactions I 

How often have not the orators of the model £e- 
public, in their 4th of July orations, denounced the 
spoliation of Poland as the most execrable public act 
that ever was perpetrated? and how often have they 
not predicted, that, although Poland has been sup- 
pressed, no physical power can extinguish the deep 
hatred of the Poles, or avert the fearful consequences 
that one day will overtake their oppressors? Here- 
after, perhaps, it will be seen that the unprincipled inva* 
sion of Mexico will produce no permanent consequences, 
save the planting of an inextingubhable hatred in the 
future generations of its people. 

For some time past the attention of the world has 
been turned to the tendencies of the Republican Grovem- 
ment of the United States: no one, indeed, who has 
observed them, and who associates those tendencies with 
the possible misapplication of the immense resources 
which another generation or two will place at its com- 
mand, can shut his eyes upon the future. The English 
traveller, above all, who has advanced to the distant 
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confines of that Government, who has trod over many 
thousand miles of its unrivalled fertility, — ^who has 
traversed its Coal-fields, occupying an area larger than 
Great Britain, — ^who has seen its inexhaustable supply of 
Iron and Copper ores, its productive Lead district ex- 
tending at least eight hundred miles, its Grold regions 
nearly equally long, — and who foresees what a prodigious 
population will hereafter be assembled amidst these 
elements of power, cannot but be deeply impressed with 
tiie fact that every popular election in Republican 
America exposes all these immense resources to fall 
under the controul of men little disposed to honour the 
principles that alone bind nations to the maintenance 
of the peace of mankind ; men who, within another 
generation, may attempt upon the British North Ame- 
rican provinces as lawless an invasion as that which 
they have set on foot against their presumed feeble 
sister Bepublic of Mexico ! In the following pages the 
reader will see how vast the future resources of the 
United States will be; and, if he has attended to the 
progress of events, will be prepared for the warnings 
which the Author has given in the 20th Chapter of the 
first Volume. 

It was reflectiona of this kind that first led the 
Author to revise his old notes, with a view to their pub- 
lication. In the introduction to the '^Excursions 
through the Slave States," Universal Sufirage and the 
Government of an uncontrolled Democracy were spoken 
of with freedom. Since the publication of that work. 
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events have taken place on the American continent 
which have confirmed the Author in his opinions, and 
determined him to offer to the public a second Narrative, 
where an extensive tour through a different part of the 
American continent will be described. To this he con* 
fesses he was also partly induced by the somewhat unex-^ 
pected approbation with which his first work was received 
in his native country. In the United States that work 
on its appearance, was represented as an illiberal attack 
upon the nation, and the Author spoken of in acrimoni* 
ous terms. This he somewhat expected, and submitted 
to, in the confidence that time would produce a juster 
feeling towards him in liberal minds there. In this he 
has not been disappointed, having received the most 
satisfactory assurances that he is acquitted in the judg- 
ment of the good and wise of any intention but that of 
holding, up just principles to the veneration of all men. 
He trusts, therefore, that the present work also will be 
considered in America as a not unfaithful representation 
of what is described, and that no passage in it will be 
construed as justly offensive to honourable minds, or 
bring into doubt the Author's lively admiration for a 
country he knows so familiarly, where he has left so 
many valued fri^ds, and whose future glory and pros- 
perity he prays may be founded upon those great prin- 
ciples which alone secure the happiness of a people and 
the respect of mankind. 

Pec, 1846. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THIS AUTHOR PKOPOSES TO HAKE ▲ TOUR OF EXPLORATION TO THE c6tEAU DC 
PRAIRIE, AT THE SOURCES OF THE MINNAY SOTOR^ OR ST. PBTER's RIVER, A 
N.W. TRIBUTARY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

At the close of the winter which succeeded to the 
excursion I made in 1834 through the Slave States to 
the then frontiers of Mexico, which has been already ^id 
before the public, I turned mj attention to those coun- 
tries watered bj the principal tributaries of the Missis^ 
sippi river, which descend from the elevated land to 
whidi the old French voyageurs had given the name of 
Gdteau de Prairie^ and from which are thrown down 
the waters of Red River, of Lake Winnipeg^ several im- 
portant tributaries of the Missouri river, and the Mirmay 
SotoTy or St. Peter^s River, first visited by Carver in 
1778. With tiie exception of the huried reconnais- 
sance of the country adjacent to this last river by that 
intelligent American officer. Colonel Long no account 
existed of the nature of the country and its capabilities 
for settlement but in the meagre pages of Hennepin and 
Carver. 

VOL. I. B 



2 SUPPOSED COPPER-MINES. 

• 

Charlevoix, it is true, in his " Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France/' had asserted that Le Sueur, in .1698, had en- 
tered the MakaiOh, a tributary of the St. Peter's, and 
had discovered near its mouth a copper-mine, at the foot 
of a mountain ten leagues long, which appeared to be 
composed of a green cupreous earth ; and further added, 
that Le Sueur, having received a commission from the 
French Court to open these mines, had entered the Ma- 
katoh on the 19th of September, 1700, with a party of 
workmeii that had accompanied him from France, had 
erected Fort L'ffuillier, named after one of the fetrmers- 
general who was his patron, and having taken 30,000 
pounds' weight of the ore, descended to the mouth of the 
Mississippi with it, and selecting 4000 pounds of the best 
kind, had proceeded with it to France. 

K this extraordinary statement were founded in truth, 
the locality well deserved to be investigated. Unfor- 
tunately Colonel Long's party, who were acquainted with 
Charlevoix's statement, had not found it convenient, when 
passing through the country, to enter the Makatoh and 
convince themselves of the probability of such an extra- 
ordinary deposit of cupreous ore existing ; so that Charle- 
voix, whom I had found in my previous excursion ac- 
curate in many things, had hitherto not been contra- 
dicted. 

Although the impostures of La Hontan, and the exag- 
gerations of other French adventurers who in the early 
periods of the domination of the French crown in Canada 
had penetrated to the Mississippi, had too frequently led 
me to place little confidence in their descriptions of the 
unknown countries they asserted themselves to have 
visited, yet Hennepin and La Sale were good authorities ; 
and as it was possible that Charlevoix's statement was 
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founded in fact, I was desirous of personallj settling this 
very interesting mineralogical question. The whole geo- 
logy, too, of this part of America was unknown ; and a 
tour of observation for the purpose of examining it could 
be made to comprehend an investigation of the lead region 
of Wisconsin, which I had found reason to believe, during 
my examination of the mines in Missouri in 1834, was 
an extension of one great galeniferous deposit at least 
of from six to seven hundred miles in length. In the 
pursuit of these objects I could not fail to acquire a 
great deal of information ; and, by selecting a route to 
those remote countries through the most unfrequented 
and undescribed settled districts of the central parts of 
the United States, it was probable I should be able to 
acquire the knowledge of many things interesting both 
to America and Europe, and see a good deal of the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants. 

It was my desire to commence this journey of from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand miles from Washington 
to the sources of the St. Peter, by ascending the Po- 
tomac river to the great bituminous coal-field com* 
mencing at Cumberland. I had before been much 
struck with the sections of rock this river had made 
at Harper's Ferry, and was desirous of inspecting those 
which had been created by its passage through the 
Alleghany Mountains and the enormous coal-field ex- 
tending along the whole course of their western flank. 
Fortunately for my purpose, some gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance, who superintended the construction of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, a very extensive work, then 
in progress along the margin of the Potomac, for the pur- 
pose of transporting the coal from Cumberland, were on 
the point of proceeding on the canal as far as it was 

fi2 



4 PLEASANT COMPANIONS. 

finished, to inspect their works, and most kindly offered 
to conduct me on m j way as far as they were themselves 
bound. These were not only intelligent, but amiable 
men, such as the better classes are formed of in the 
United States : so, independent of the great conve- 
nience which thus presented itself, I should, by accept- 
ing their offer, have the advantage of enjoying for several 
days the society of cheerful and well-informed compa- 
nions. One of them was a near relative of the cele- 
brated George Washington, and not only bore his name, 
but a strong family resemblance to him, which, apart 
from his intrinsic good qualities, always interested me 
deeply; so charmed are we to trace in living expression 

some of the lineaments of departed greatness. Another 

« _ 

of the ' party was a distinguished topographical officer, 
in the service of the United States. A third was a very 
remarkable Quaker gentleman from Virginia, shrewd, 
well-informed, full of wit and repartee, and quite capable 
of unbending into a fidr share of discreet joviality. The 
rest of the party was composed of men of great worth, 
and who, with those I have named, had been selected 
by the stockholders of the canal and by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to manage the construciion 
of this important undertaking. 
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CHAPTER n. 

EMBARKS UPON THE CANAL AT OSOROETOWN, NEAR WABHINOTON.-^BEAUTIFUL 

SCENERY OP THE POTOMAC. ACTION OF THE RfVER UPON THE ROCKS NEAR 

THE GREAT FALLS. A SOGTABLE QUAKER. FOSSIL PLANTS IN SILURIAN SAND- 
STONE. CALCAREOUS BRECCIA FORMED BY THE EASTERN RIDGE OF TUB 

ALLEGHANIE8 COMING UP THROUGH THE LIMESTONE. — HARPKR*S FERRY. — 
CHARACTERISTIC STORY OF A GERMAN SETTLER. 

July 8, 1835. — This morning we all embarked upon 
the canal at George Town, near Washington, in a com- 
modious iron boat, eighty-five feet long. The weather 
was clear and sunny, and we glided agreeably on in 
the midst of the most charming scenery, with that fine 
river, the Potomac, flowing within the distance of a 
few yards on our left. The gneiss and hornblende 
rocks which prevailed at Geoige Town continued to the 
Greai Falk of the Potomac. The strata were gene- 
rally inclined at an angle of about 50"". About eleven 
miles from George Town we reached the termination 
of the first plane, containing seventeen well-constructed 
locks : here the west side of the canal was walled up 
next to the river by masonry 100 feet high ; and I 
soon began to understand how such massive* construc- 
tions must necessarily have occasioned, upon so long a 
line, the expenditure of the many millions of dollars 
which had been talked of. The contrast between nature 
and art was very striking here ; for by the side of 
these ponderous displays of human enterprise, the river 
wound about in a beautiful manner, to escape by a 
narrow and picturesque gorge. Further on, the stream 
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was running amidst thousands of very small islands, 
consisting of gneiss covered with wild grass, exceedingly 
verdant. 

Ere we reached the Great Falls the rocks lay bared 
for a great distance, as ruggedly as if they were upon 
their edges, somewhat resembling the effect that would 
be produced by the instantaneous congelation of a sea 
highly cuspated. As my friends very kindly permitted 
me' to leave the boat whenever I desired to examine any 
locality, I descended to these rocks, and found reason 
to believe that they had been brought to that state 
by the action of the water : remains of pot-holes were 
numerous, some of which had been two and three feet 
in diameter. Here, undoubtedly, had been a ledge across 
the river, which at this place is 168 feet above the 
level of tide water, giving about 14 feet slope per 
mile for the distance from George Town. Like most 
other streams, the Potomac has worked its channels 
through the rocks by retrocession, and in long periods 
of time has worn down this ledge by first forming pot- 
holes, and then attenuating and breaking them up. In 
this particular place the very rugged appearance has 
been materially caused by the inclination of the strata^ 
formed of a coarse micaceous slate. 

Having gratified myself with the inspection of many 
curious geological phenomena along the channel of the 
river, I re-ascended the bank, and after a sharp walk 
overtook our party. We now, all seated in the comfort- 
able cabin of our nice floating hotel, proceeded to discuss 
a cold collation, consisting of a great many good things ; 
some very choice old Madeira not being wanting to crown 
our repast. We all got very merry, and began singing 
songs as we glided along the pleasant canal. I found 
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my companions an amiable jocose set of men, without 
prejudices, quite disposed to make the excursion a plea- 
sant one, and full of kind attentions to myself. But we 
none of us could hold the candle to our worthy friend 
the Quaker, whose dry facetious manner was inimitable : 
he was the life of the company, full of repartee and 
anecdote. Now and then our mirth was suspended for 
a shoriT time by these gentlemen leaving the boat to 
inspect the works, and when, upon their return, I in- 
quired how fiir it was to the next lock, our dry friend 
would say, " Thee ma/st put it down in thy book, 
that it will take us just two bottles of Madeira to get 
there.'' One of our party was a General S., who had 
commanded a body of fifteen hundred American militia, 
when in 1813 the gallant General Ross captured the 
city of Washington. Amongst the amusing anecdotes 
he told us, was that of a party of his men, who slipped 
off to play at " all-fours :" some of our light troops coming 
upon them unawares, fired a volley and killed the cor- 
poral, with ^'high, low, Jack, and the game" in his 
hand ! It was a day of uninterrupted enjoyment and 
happiness to me. 

Towards evening we arrived at Seneca Falls, where a 
wide dam was thrown across the river for a feeder, 
raising a fine expanse of water for several miles, and 
giving it all the character of a broad glassy lake. The 
hills recede here, and the country assumed an aspect 
different from that given by the imposing primary rocks 
amidst which we had hitherto been moving. The country 
had the appearance of a basin, and I thought it not 
improbable that it might be an extension of the bitu- 
minous coal-field which passes through Virginia to the 
south ; for on reaching Seneca Creek, I found it divided 
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the micaceous slate from a red slatj sandstone, that 
had evidently been disturbed from a horizontal position. 
Near this place we slept at a country tayem, far infe- 
rior, howerer, in cleanliness and resources, to our own 
floating hotel. 

July 9 The next day we stopped at a romantic place 

called The Rocky belonging to a gentleman of the name of 
Lee, who has a pretty cottage at the top of a narrow path, 
fiEtncifully cut in the hill-side. I was curious to visit this 
place, having before examined at Washington some stone 
intended for the public works that came from the quar- 
ries Mr. Lee had opened here. The rock was a silurian 
sandstone, containing seams of anthracite coal, with 
many traces of carbonate of copper, Galamites and 
other fossil plants were not unfrequent, and I brought 
away a few good specimens. 

On leaving this place we passed for a dozen miles 
through a rich agricultural country, some fine farms 
having been established upon the fertile alluvial bottoms. 
For the first nineteen miles we had a tolerably level 
country, having had to pass only three locks. The 
Bignonia radicana was everywhere abundant and showy. 
Five miles before arriving at Monocasy Greek, a cal- 
careous breccia occurs dipping to the east, in broad 
beds; these are sometimes separated by seams of red 
shaley argillaceous sandstone, which on the other side of 
the Monocasy we found in places without any breccia, 
dipping equally to the east. This breccia, which has 
furnished the beautiful columns of the Senate- Chamber 
at Washington, again occurs near to the Point of Rocks^ 
dipping to the west, and completing the anticlinal axia 

At tlie Point of Rocks the river passes through the 
Cotoctm Mountains, formed here of an unctuous and 
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shining chloritic talcose slate. The canal is constructed 
in this rock all the way to Harper's Ferry, where we 
arrived about sunset. The whole of this day was replete 
with geological interest to me : the broad Potomac had 
laid open the structure of the country in a much more 
complete manner than investigations made on land could 
have done. This breccia, too, was a very interesting 
feature in the geology of the country. From the irre- 
gular calcareous seams in it, it was evident that after 
its first consolidation it had undergone another move- 
ment, which, in giving it an anticlinal form, had pro- 
duced fissures, that, being subsequently filled up by cal- 
careous solutions, formed the irregular seams so frequent 
in it. A similar breccia, but composed of rocks not 
calcareous, is found at various points in Virginia and 
the southern States south-west from this. Near Buck- 
land, in Virginia^ there is a fine instance of it. It 
may, therefore, be inferred that the most eastern of 
all these Alleghany ridges, which I have upon other 
occasions called the Atlantic slope or chain, has been 
upraised through the silurian limestone of this part of 
the country, and through the slates &rther to the south, 
and has carried their fragments to its eastern side, where 
they have been deposited in beds, and consolidated into 
rocks ; and that the anticlinal structure of these beds 
has been occasioned by a subsequent movement. 

July 10. — Having passed the night at Harper's Ferry, 
I arose early to have an opportunity of again looking at 
the lofty escarpments 4)f the Shenandoah, which here 
joins the Potomac, and the rocks of what is called the 
Blvs Ridffe, opposite to Harper's Ferry, which present a 
mural escarpment of about 900 feet. After breakfast we 
returned to our boat, and pursued our way until we had 
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passed through all the chloritic slates of the ridge, when 
we again came upon the silurian limestone, about a 
quarter of a mile from an important feeder of the canal, 
which confirmed me in the opinion I had formed of the 
origin of the breccia we had left behind. Further on, we 
passed on the Virginia side of the Potomac immense de< 
posits of bog*iron ore, which it is probable had a con- 
temporaneous origin with the red argillaceous matter in 
which the beds of breccia were occasionally inclosed. 

The country and river here were both very beautiful, 
and the district we passed through was singularly fertile, 
teeming with heavy crops, whilst the scene was much 
embellished by the fine limestone escarpments on the 
right bank of the riven On our arrival at Shepherds* 
town, there being yet some daylight left, I walked to the 
escarpment, which contained large proportions of hy- 
draulic lime, of a good quality, that had been made ser- 
viceable in the construction of the canal. Shepherdstown 
is an old Virginia village, built upon the fertile limestone 
valley that traverses the country, and which is filled with 
rich farms. The Potomac is deep here, and wound in a 
pleasing serpentine course. It was too evident, however, 
that every advantage was not taken of the great fertility 
of the soil, and that slovenly &rming kept down its pro- 
ductiveness. 

Jvly 11. — Pursuing our route, we came at no great 
distance to a place where the canal had been cut through 
a stout bluff of limestone 85 feet high, that had pro- 
jected into the river. Several caves were in the rock, 
into one of which I entered, but found nothing but 
stalactites. Everywhere nature was beautiful, the weather 
was delicious ; and although the sun was rather inconve- 
niently hot, a belt of graceful trees, entwined from top to 
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bottom with vines and creepers, which extended along the 
edge of the tow-path next to the Potomac, gave us a 
grateful shade, with occasional lovelj peeps at the river. 
We endeavoured to do honour to all these attractions, bj 
sacrificing sundry bottles of excellent wine, and being as 
xnerrj and facetious as good wine and good company 
could make us. Every man was strong in his way, but 
for a good crack our excellent friend the Quaker was 
without a rival. If any one made us roar by a story, our 
demure-looking companion was sure to follow with a 
supplementary joke of a higher caUber. 

Thid fertile land, on the Maryland side of the river, 
which bore such heavy crops of wheat and maize, was 
valued, I found, at fifty dollars an acre, and belonged 
principally to the descendants of Germans who had 
strayed from Pennsylvania, — ^a thrifty, but, generally 
speaking, a coarse, ignorant race of men. We passed the 
house of an opulent settler of this kind, of whom they 
related the following story, which, although rather vulgar, 
is quite characteristic of the ways and manners of these 
people. 

He was notorious for his stinginess, and had never been 
known, when any one entered his house whilst he was at 
table, to practise those rites of hospitality so common 
amongst country-people. He was in the habit, however^ 
of getting over the omission by an impudent sort of tum^ 
that was inimitable. K a traveller entered the house 
about noon, which is the usual hour for dinner with 
American farmers, who are generally a very hospitable 
race of people, he would say, in his Anglo-Germanic 
dialect, " How t'y e do ? Heb you make your dinner ? " and 
if he received an affirmative answer, would say, " Well 
den, you peats us.'' If he got a negative answer, his 
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regular response was, " Well den, we peats you," With 
this established character, an impudent Yankee tin pedlar 
once tried an experiment upon his patience. 

This fellow had a prodigious canine appetite, and was, 
for this reason, the dread of the whole circuit in which 
he was accustomed to sell his tins. He had therefore 
thought it prudent to annex to his perambulations a new 
district in Maryland ; and hearing of this German farmer, 
and being in his neighbourhood, he one day presented 
himself just at the dinner-hour. '* How t'ye do ? Heb you 
make your dinner ? '' said the farmer. " I guess I have,*' 
answered the pedlar. "Well den, you peats us,*' he 
replied. " You see,'' said the Yankee, " I 'm one of them 
critturs that likes his dinner as soon as he can git it ; 
howsumdever I '11 jist take a look at your taturs till the 
woman has done, and then, perhaps, we can trade a little." 
Upon this he sat down, and helping himself to one half 
of the pork that was on the table, he shot it down so 
rapidly, that all eyes became fixed upon him, little sus- 
pecting that the corned beef on the table was doomed to 
follow it instanter. Having achieved the beef, he per- 
ceived near to him two fine young cabbages, the first that 
had been gathered that summer : these, which were the 
German's own dear dish, he had the inexpressible horror to 
see disappear in a twinkling down the implacable throat 
of the omnivorous tin pedlar. Rising from his seat, 
full of wrath, the farmer now shoved a huge dish of 
unskinned seedy potatos to the fellow, that were there 
for the family, and screamed out, " Will you swallow de 
botatos too, you duyvel's kind, mit de dish und de skins ? 
I should like to see dat." " No," said the Yankee, " I 
guess I tolled you I 'd only jist look at your taturs ; it 
ain't so long to supper-time but I can hold on. So I'm 
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ready for a trade whenever you please/' " If you makes 
your subber as you makes your dinner, and if you trades 
in de same way/' roared the German, •• I dink I shall hab 
de worst of de pargin; so I '11 not trade mit you at all/' 
This story, which was related to us with good eflFect, pro- 
duced much merriment. 

The evidences were very frequent, along the line we 
were proceeding upon, of the greater degree of violence 
which had operated upon the crust of the earth on the 
eastern flank of the AUeghanies, at the time when the 
chain was upraised. Towards their western flank I had, 
upon various occasions, observed fine anticlinal segments 
of arches, denoting a regular and more tranquil move- 
ment ; but here the beds of limestone frequently dipped 
both ways in very short distances, and sometimes portions 
of an arch had taken an almost vertical position by 
subsidence. 

At William's Port, one hundred miles from Georgetown 
by the canal, beds of laminated slate came into the lime- 
stone, which, a little further to the west, began to change 
its character, and become partially fossiliferous. The 
Gonococheague Creek, a fine rural stream, empties itself 
into the Potomac at William's Port ; and here we had to 
leave the canal, to my great regret, it being finished no 
further. 
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CHAPTER m. 

William's port.— clrar spring. — bath springs. — arrive at cumbbrland. 
— fvcoidal fossils in place. — frostburoh. — great bituminous coal- 
field. remarkable section of coal seams on TIIE POTOMAC. 

July 12. — We slept at William's Port, and whilst the 
gentlemen in the morning were giving directions about 
their works, I walked out and loitered amongst the rocks, 
where I was orertaken bj a violent thunder-storm, and 
got thoroughly soaked with rain« Seeing some small 
rough cabins, or shanties, on the side of a hill, erected for 
the accommodation of the Irishmen who worked on the 
canal, and some of whom had been thus engaged for 
three years, I entered one of them to dry my clothes. 
I found an Irishman and his wife within, who received 
me civilly, but were evidently ashamed of the miserable 
manner in which they lived. A beautiful young child 
was lying in a rude cradle, and the rain, which soaked 
through every part of the roof, was fialling down upon his 
face ; but the little fellow did not seem to mind it much, 
it probably not being the first time he had felt it there. 
Having made my wishes known, the woman made the fire 
up ; but the smoke almost choked and blinded me, and the 
hearth was so uneven, that I could scarce sit upon a little 
bench which I drew to it. On the man's going out, 
observing that she seemed fond of her child, I got up a 
sort of friendly conversation with her, and having said, 
" What ! have you got no potatos to eat ? Why, you cer- 
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tainlj could grow them on this good soil ! " she replied, 
" Heaven's blessing on the potato I 've clapped my eyes on, 
sir ! The trath is, the men are too lazy to raise them : if 
it's plenty of whisky they can get, they are satisfied/' 
** You have very fine children, I perceive," said I ; " what 
do you feed them with ?" — " Faith, sir," she replied, " it's 
just the children that are raised aisier than the potatos." 
Then seeing the rain fall on her pretty child, she ex- 
claimed, " God bless my father and mother ! Sorrow the 
day I left them to come a canalling in this country I If I 
had been in their house, not a drop of this rain would 
fiEdl on me or the babe." She said America was a fine 
country, if the men would only take care of what they 
earned ; that the wives of the other men were all dissa* 
tisfied, because their husbands were neither sober nor 
prudent ; and that 'but one thought occupied their minds, 
which was to save money enough to get back to Ireland 
with. 

Numerous curious appearances of the strata presented 
themselves within a short distance, all proving what a 
crushing movement the rocks have once undergone here. 

I was sorry we were to leave the canal here and our 
agreeable boat. Although America is a country where 
the geologist finds fewer opportunities for investigation 
in quarries, and sections made by human art, as they 
occur in Europe, yet, in ascending an immense stream 
like the Potomac, which has worn its way through the 
strata, and laid them bare for inspection, the grandest 
field is presented to him ; and the difficulties which anoma- 
lous cases present to the observer, when walking over the 
£Eu;e of the country, are on these great fluvial excavations 
generally accompanied with their solution. 

July 13. — Having exchanged our boat for a stage- 
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coach, we proceeded this morning to a place called Clear 
Spring^ where we breakfasted at a very dirty tavern. 
There was a fine limpid spring here, very much loaded 
with calcareous matter; and, being hot weather, we 
all drank too freely of it. Some it pui^ed violently; 
upon my stomach it sat heavily and created nausea. 
Preferring to walk, in two or three miles from this place 
I began the ascent of the North Mountain^ formed of 
what used to be called grauvracke, and which are now 
known as silurian sandstones. These beds continued to 
Hancock, a village on the Potomac. We were here about 
400 feet above the level of tide water. Finding I was 
not far from Bath Springs^ in Berkeley county, Virginia^ 
I forded the Potomac, which was rather shallow here, 
and in about five miles reached this pleasant-looking 
rural place, which is in a narrow valley, confined by 
two small ridges, and where I found a tolerably clean 
and commodious hotel. The springs, which are nume- 
rous, rise through the slate which had accompanied us so 
long ; and finding a pretty good-looking bath, I entered 
it, but it was excessively cold, and I was glad to get out 
again, which I did at the end of five minutes, dressing 
with a charming glow upon me. This is considered a 
£Ei£ihionable- watering-place, but the season for company 
appeared not to have arrived yet. Upon asking if I 
could have some refreshment, I was shewn to a public 
room, which I had no sooner entered, than the most 
execrable music I ever heard was struck up : however, I 
got a cup of teai and took up my line of march again for 
the Potomac, which having crossed, I rejoined my friends 
at the village. 

Jvly 14. — This day we proceeded along the national 
road, crossing the ridges of the AUeghanies, of which one, 
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called Tovm Ridge^ was a rather imposing one. The 
rocks here changed to red shale and sandstone. It was 
a wild country, less thickly wooded, and containing a 
great many beautiful dells and valleys. In the afternoon 
we drove down a rapid slope, and entered a beautiful 
vale called Flintstone Spring Valley ; and finding a 
comfortable inn, with a spacious garden well stocked 
with abundance of ripe raspberries and currants, we 
determined to remain all night at a place so remarkable 
for its amenity and air of comfort. I found the calca- 
reous beds highly fossiliferous here. 

July 15. — We left this pretty place after breakfast, 
and a few miles from it ascended an elevated ridge, from 
whence we looked down upon a very attractive valley, 
resembling some of those I had frequented when wander- 
ing in the Tyrol. It was embosomed amidst lofty hills, 
whose slopes were covered with bright verdant foliage, 
whilst a gentle brawling brook wound its way through 
the fertile bottom. A cottage peeped out here and there 
with its tiny agriculture about it ; and the smoke just 
then curling gracefully from some of their chimneys, 
awakened an interest for the individuals who had se- 
lected a situation so sequestered, and to which no road 
could be seen either for ingress or egress. Coming un- 
awares upon such lovely visions. Nature seems to touch 
with her most delicate hand the finest chords of our 
humanity, and to bring us under the influence of inex- 
pressible feelings, where admiration of what she has ren- 
dered exquisitely beautiful contends for expression with 
gentle emotions of kindness and sympathy towards our 
fellow-creatures. 

Upon such occasions experience has taught me that it 
is wise to surrender oneself altogether to that charm 

VOL. L 
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which ]the mind, investing eyerything around with touch- 
ing attributes, enchants us with. For if we mutiny 
against the dominion of imagination, and would too 
curiously inquire into the connexions betwixt our feel- 
ings and the realities they are associated with, the ima- 
gination, like an offended beauty, breaks with us upon 
the first slight. It is prudent, therefore, to lend to such 
scenes the advantage of distance, and not to enter such 
cottages, lest our material senses, taking cognizance of 
the filth of their insides, should destroy the illusion 
created by external appearances. It is unfortunate that 
too many of our disappointments should spring from our 
own race, for Nature, always glorious and true, becomes 
the more attractive the more she is investigated. 

As we approached Cumberland the calcareous beds 
.became very slaty and fossile, and alternated with shale 
and sandstone, the beds being often contorted and dis- 
turbed. Having alighted at a tolerable hotel, I sallied 
out to look at the place. ^Cumberland is an old village, 
and was a post of some celebrity in the time of the Indian 
wars, in the middle of the eighteenth century. It lies 
close to the Potomac, in a depressed basin, surrounded by 
lofty hills, and the situation is quite beautiful. To the 
west rises a lofty ridge, about 900 feet in height, called 
Will's Mountain, with an immense gap, through which 
flows a stream called Will's Creek. East of this moun- 
tain is a smaller ridge, with a valley on its west and east 
side. The waters that have in ancient times come down 
the Potomac, and the various valleys and gorges, have 
washed away more than a mile and a half in breadth of 
this ridge, the continuation of which is seen on the other 
side of the river. Being composed of shale and lime- 
stone, the first friable mineral would easily give way, as 
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it has done at Niagara, and the limestone losing its sup- 
port would fJEdl down. In this way tibe basin of Cum- 
berland has been scooped out. On the west side of a 
bridge built across the creek is a plateau^ consisting of 
the detritus of this operation. The north part of the 
ridge is highly fossiliferous. 

Jvly 16. — Having now reached the point where the 
canal was to terminate, I prepared this morning for an ex- 
cursion to examine the extensive coal-field which lay a 
short distance from this place, for the transportation of 
the products of which the canal was projected, and my 
companions were obliging enough to accompany me. 
Proceeding through the great gorge, watered by Will's 
Creek, to Frostburgh, about ten miles from Cumberland, 
I was much struck by its imposing character. On each 
side the escarpments were about 900 feet in height, 
about 100 feet of red shale visible, superimposed by 800 
feet of grey sandstone. There was a great deal of flexure 
in the rocks, the strata being concentrically bent, and 
the summit of the mountain exhibiting the apex of the 
arch imperfectly, showing that the summit of the ridge 
had been lowered. Towards the further end of the gorge 
I found fine specimens of fucoidal fossils. Ascending the 
mountain, we reached Frostburgh, which is elevated al- 
most 1900 feet* above tide water. Towards the summit 
frequent beds of limestone, alternating with shale and 
micaceous sandstone, announced the approach to a coal- 
field. 

The seams of bituminous coal are numerous here : one 
of them, including a narrow subordinate seam of compact 

* Cumberland is 673 feet above tide water. 
Frostburgh is 1276 feet above Cumberland. 

1848. 

c 2 
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bituminous shale in its centre, is about 10 feet thick. 
The bands of argillaceous iron-stone are also numerous. 
A few miners were at work in an irregular manner, 
having run adits upon the principal seam. I made an 
interesting collection of coal plants,^ and we then pursued 
our way to Western Port, an obscure village on the Poto- 
mac, about eighteen miles from Frostburgh. The road 
lay down the pretty valley of George's Creek, hemmed in 
by lofty hills close on each side, containing many seams 
of coaL Western Port contained about twenty old log- 
huts and framed buildings, without a pane of glass in any 
one of the windows. Still there was an appearance of 
rurality about it, and it would have produced some effect 
seen at a distance. But our party was too numerous to 
find accommodation here ; and hearing that a Mr. De 
Yickman, the son of a Frenchman, had a house and mill 
about two miles off, at the mouth of Savage River, a few 
of us proceeded thither, with the intention of throwing 
ourselves upon his hospitality. 

As soon as it was ascertained that we could be re- 
ceived here, I went about a mile further up the North 
Branchy as it was called here, where the Potomac had cut 
a gap through what they called Dan^s Mountain at least 
a mile wide. That part of the mountain which was on 
the opposite or right bank of the river appeared to be 
about 750 feet high, and presented an escarpment of 
the most extraordinary kind. To examine this I had 
to ford the river, the bed of which, although only about 
120 feet in breadth, was filled with rolled rocks, which 
made it a very difficult undertaking. The face of this 
escarpment contained no less than six seams of coal, sepa- 

* CalamitC8, lepidodendrun; stigmario, aiid various species of ferus, maiiy 
of wliicli appear to i^ree specifically with European €oal plants. 
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rated by beds of sandstone and limestone, the lowest 
seam being not more than 10 feet from the water's edge, 
near to which was a fine horizontal band of argilla- 
ceous iron-stone. 

The following section presents the order in which these 
seams of coal occur, without reference to the thickness 
of the other mineral beds. 




I was told that one of the seams had something more 
than a foot of compact bituminous shale in the centre, 
and that one of the lowest seams contained sulphuret of 
iron. The deficiency in America of the geological beds 
lying in other countries above the coal measures, will 
be found exceedingly advantageous when the mines at 
some future day require to be vigorously worked. The 
coal from the seams in this escarpment, which has its cor- 
respondent exposition on the left bank of the river, can 
be quarried by adits run into the hills, and shot down 
from situations of this kind by inclined planes into barges 
placed below. An Englishman, accustomed to place great 
value upon such remarkable deposits of coal, is somewhat 
astonished at seeing the representative of so much wealth 
lying dormant. 

On recrossing the river I went to see a curious mystical 
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German quack, named Brandt, who I was told was the pro- 
prietor of 2500 acres of coal land, including this escarp- 
ment. He wore an immense beard, and wanted nothing 
but a black cat on his shoulder to have passed for Eatter- 
felto. He said that he would sell me all his coal lands 
for ten dollars an acre, and seemed very anxious to part 
with them, which was natural enough, for he derived 
no profit from them, and was not a very likely person 
to keep anything out of pure regard for posterity. 
There is such an enormous quantity of coal in the coun- 
try, and the competition to get it to market will be so 
great when the canal is finished, that it is quite evident 
no one will make any money by it but the canal com- 
pany, who will receive the tolls ; so that, in £Ekct, these 
seams of coal will for a long time be in the hands of specu- 
lators, who, purchasing the land at agricultural prices of 
a few dollars per acre, will exert themselves to sell them 
again, at mining prices of a higher rate per acre, to per- 
sons who desire to keep them for another generation. 

On returning, a little fittigued, to Savage River, I found 
there was no room for me at De Yickman's, and that I 
must go back to Western Port. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INTSRBSTINO BSOARPMBNTS ON THE BANKS OP THS FOTOMAO. — A BINOULAR 
PUBLIC BINNBR.— TRS OOROB OF WILL's MOUNTAIN. — ^BBDFORD SPRINGS.— -> 
▼ALUABLB MINERAL WATERS. — CROSS THE BACKBONB MOUNTAIN. THE CON- 
TORTED STRATA BECOME HORIZONTAL TO THE WEST OF THE ALLEOHANIES.-^ 
ARRITB AT PITTSBURG. 

Jtdy 17. — The place where I slept was humble 
enough, being a very low sort of country tavem, kept 
by a most unsophisticated piece of rustic ignorance 
called Hammel. What with getting wet, fiitigue, and 
want of proper refreshment, I had a headache at night, 
and the last thing he said to me, on lying down upon a 
very extraordinary sort of bed, was, " Squire, I reckon 
you 11 get up quite lively in the morning." And so I 
did, for on awaking, such a spectacle presented itself of 
bugs running all over me and over every thing else, that 
I jumped up as lively as a parched pea^ and rushed out to 
the well. Having made my ablutions, I walked out on 
the adjacent mountains, and was sketching an outline of 
the noble hills around, when a sottish-looking man on 
horseback approached, dismounted, and began to look 
over my sketch in a very impudent sort of way ; upon 
which I closed my portfolio, and taking out my pocket- 
compass, began to take the bearing of some hills. ^^ I 
see,'" he now growled, in a coarse tone, '' you are one 
of those that draw by the rule of thumb.'' — " I shall be 
veiy much obliged to you,'' replied I, '* if you will tell 
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me what that means, for I do not know." Upon which he 
began to curse and swear, and hope that '' West Point, 

that Institution, would be pulled up by the roots, 

and not one stone left upon another." I mentioned this 
on mj return to the tavern, and our host told me he was 
the country surveyor, but that he had taken umbrage at 
the appearance of the United States engineers,'Who laid 
out the line of the canal, and who were all trained at the 
National Institution of West Point. He had never been 
employed to assist them — a piece of neglect that had 
made a hole in his temper, and let in an undue portion 
of envy and malice. He had, therefore, taken to console 
himself with strong morning drams, under the influence 
of which I saw he was when he accosted me — ^thinking, 
no doubt, that I was one of his detested rivals in the 
surveying art. 

Having made a very humble sort of breakfast, our 
party re-assembled, with the intention of returning to 
Cumberland, keeping, as far as we could, the left bank of 
the Potomac. The scenes around us were picturesque and 
wild; the streams came rushing down from the moun- 
tains ; and at every turn a new object full of amenity and 
beauty presented itself. We had to travel about twenty- 
eight miles to get to Cumberland, and kept a pleasant 
path close to the edge of the river, which sometimes flowed 
between narrow gorges, at other times through ample and 
fertile bottoms teeming with heavy crops of wheat and 
maize. Sometimes the hills came down with a sharp 
slope to the river, leaving no room for a path, and then 
we were obliged to ford the Potomac into the state of 
Virginia, to be in an hour or two driven bock into the 
state of Maryland from the same cause. 

Upon one occasion, where the gorge was very narrow. 
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Direll wooded. The western end of this arch was Goyered 
with trees, but the beds had the appearance of bending 
regularly down to the river. I was so pleased with the 
view, that I took a sketch of it. 

At another point on the left bank was a mass of con- 
torted beds, most strangely twisted about, with a base 
of about 150 yards, in an escarpment which went ver- 
tically down into the water, and around which I forded 
to obtain a good opportunity of examining it. I have 
never seen in any part of America contorted beds more 
worthy of examination by those who think that the 
study of them may reveal the nature of the movements 
by which they have been produced. Passing through 
Gresaptown, a lone, decayed village, containing half-a- 
dozen tenements, we reached Cumberland again about 

4 P.M. 

Here another sort of scene awaited us. We learnt 
that, in honour of the president and directors of the canal, 
a grand dinner was to be given to them the day of our 
return ; and anxious for repose as we were, it was necessary 
to dress, as the leading men of the place were expected 
to be present. An amusing part of the afiair was, that not 
a single soul of our party knew whether the dinner was 
to be given by the inhabitants or the directors. The first 
was not probable, as no invitation had been received from 
them, and the second was as unlikely, as no invitation 
had been pven. We sent, however, to the tavern where 
the dinner was said to be prepared, and were told that 
certainly a grand banquet was to be given to these 
gentlemen at 5 p. m. This was satis&ctory enough to us 
after a journey of about thirty miles, fording rivers, 
performing various other travellers' feats, and fasting 
from 6 A. M. 
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On reaching the tavern we found a crowd about the 
door, and entering the house found no one there to 
receive us. By-and-by several persons dropped in, — ^men 
and boys of all descriptions ; and about six o'clock the 
landlord himself made his appearance, and said he had 
^'made up his mind" to put Mr. Such-a-one, wfio had 
formerly been in Congress, in the chair as president of 
the day, and to make some other person whom he named, 
and who was a lawyer and a member of the Temperance 
Society, vice-president. We all followed him after this 
declaration to a room with a long narrow table, to which 
we with a motley crowd enough sat down. A single 
glance at the dinner and company induced me to take my 
seat close to the door, that I might make my retreat 
without being observed. The meat, the puddings and 
pies, with every thing that had been prepared, were 
placed on the table together. I tried one or two of the 
messes, and tasted some atrocious stuff the landlord called 
sherry, but which I had no doubt was some preparation 
of whisky made at the doctor's shop ; but there was 
nothing fit to eat or drink, and hungry as I was, I was 
deliberating with myself whether I could with propriety 
leave such a coarse affiiir and go to our lodgings for a 
comfortable cup of tea, when two or three noisy fellows, 
exactly opposite to me, began to smoke some execrable 
tobacco. This terminated my share of the grand dinner, 
and taking my travelling-cap out of my pocket, I walked 
quietly out of the door. On reaching our lodgings, I 
learnt that the dinner was nothing but a speculation of 
the landlord's, and that every guest was expected to pay 
for his dinner. 

My companions, who did not find it convenient to act 
as independently as I had done, very good-naturedly 
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remained at the dinner, and acquired golden opinions 
from the company. They gave me, on their return, an 
amusing account of the entertainment ; and just as I was 
going to bed, the vice-president, who was the principal 
man in getting up the temperance society at this village, 
came to our quarters most outrageously drunk, and told 
us of a toast he had given after the directors had left 
the table, which met great applause. '' I gave them,'' 
said he, '^The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and the 
president and directors, and may the impediments in 
their progress be prosperous and eternal.'' In this 
mutilated sentiment I immediately recognized the sherry 
I had tasted. Of the fallibility of these leaders of 
temperance societies, our landlord, Hanmiel, had given 
us another amusing instance when we were at Western 
Port; The member of the Maryland legislature for that 
district was a pious Methodist, and very strict member of 
the Temperance Society ; but at the last election, finding 
that the patriotism of the voters could not be brought 
to his side without libations of whisky, he directed the 
landlord to give whisky to those who insisted upon 
having it, but to charge it to him in his books under 
the head of " oats ;" and Hammel actually exhibited his 
books to us, where there was a long column of chai^ges 
against the candidate for oats, all of which he said were 
for whisky. These specimens of the ^'conscientious 
principles and temperance" of those demagogues, wha 
flourish by encouraging vulgar country-people in run-- 
ning after some novelty or other in religion, morals, or 
politics, are to be found in every district where I have 
been. 

July 18. — ^Having breakfasted, I had the painful task 
before me of parting with the kind friends who had 
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vertically upon the flattened side of the arch. It was 
at the foot of this vertical part of the segment that I 
had, on a previous occasion, found the fucoides, and I 
now determined to see if I could find the bed from 
which thej had been detached. Having climbed the hill, 
I looked diligently about^ and at length had the satis- 
faction of finding them in place on the outside bed. 
This was very interesting, since here was a proof that 
an ancient flat bed of the sea^ bearing fucoidal plants, 
had been bent with the subjacent strata into the form of 
an arch, and that, from some inequality in the move* 
ment, or perhaps from subsidence, the sides had col* 
lapsed towards the centre, in such a manner, that, if 
it had been hidden from view, the beds would appear 
to be in a vertical position. 

July 19. — I left Cumberland this morning for Bedford 
Springs, the road lying principally on the red shale that 
underlies Will's Mountain. The knolls of fossiliferous 
Silurian limestone were numerous in the valleys, all 
closely hemmed in by the Alleghany ridges^ with here 
and there the never-fidling German farmer. I reached 
Bedford Springs towards evening, and was shewn into 
a building containing rows of pigeon-holes, about spacious 
enough for a cobbler to draw a wax thread in. The 
furniture, consisting of one chair, and a table just two 
feet square, with the bed and bed- clothes, might be worth 
ten or a dozen dollars ; but, as it was a clean place, and 
I could be alone in it to read and write, I was quite 
satisfied. Having taken a moderate repast and looked 
at the place, I retired early. 

Jvly 20. — This day I devoted to the examination 
of the vicinity. The hotel was built in a neat and nar- 
row little valley, containing various lofty knoUs. That 
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to the east has a small stream^ called Shover's Creek, 
running at its base ; and the mineral springs come down 
from the base of the ridge in that direction. The prin- 
cipal spring, which is called Anderson's, has a temperature 
of about SS"" Fahrenheit : it contains a little carbonic 
acid, with small proportions of neutral salts ; sulphate of 
magnesia, however, is its principal solid ingredient. Of 
all the mineral waters I have ever tasted in America or 
Europe, this is the most agreeable and efficacious, and the 
celebrity it has attained is well deserved. The other 
springs have different properties ; one is highly calcareous, 
another contains sulphuretted hydrogen. In relation to 
the value of the mineral waters, I think this the most 
remarkable place of the kind in the United States ; and 
the confidence I found reason to place in the water of 
Anderson's Spring, according with the experience of many 
persons I found there, induced me afterwards to recom- 
mend the use of it upon many occasions to invalids suf- 
fering from indigestion and liver complaints. 

Jidy 21.— I lost no time in making various excursions 
in the neighbourhood. It is worthy of remark, that, 
although there is a general parallelism in these Alle- 
ghany ridges, yet the deflexions from their north-east 
course are numerous, and in some instances ridges are 
found running transversely to the general direction, — 
circumstances which will exercise the ingenuity of future 
geologists. Many of the calcareous beds about Bedford 
had strong seams of chert running in them, with cherty 
masses resembling alcyonia. Curvatures were common 
in the strata, and I was able to make a very fair col- 
lection of fossils in this valley. A short distance from 
the springs the vale vridens out into a well cultivated 
country, where the small village of Bedford is built. 
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July 22. — Having obtained a carriage, I left this place, 
on my way to Pittsburgh, crossing Will's Mountain, the 
general rocks being limestone, red shale, and sandstone. 
At fifteen miles from Bedford we commenced the ascent 
of what is called the Backbone Mountain, which is twelve 
miles from base to base. This is a remarkable feature in 
this mountainous country : first, because the waters from 
the western side run to the Ohio ; and, secondly, because 
it is the eastern edge of the great coal-field of the western 
country. At the base the red shale is seen, which in 
other parts is directly connected with the old red sand- 
stone ; and higher up are important beds of grit and con- 
glomerate, with pebbles of a medium size. The summit 
of the mountain presents a table land, eight miles in 
breadth : here, a little to the right, I examined a 
seam of bituminous coal, 7 feet thick, with 2 feet of 
compact bituminous shale in the centre. It was per- 
fectly horizontal, as well as the beds further west, from 
which it was evident that the complicated movement 
which had contorted and otherwise disturbed the more 
eastern ridges of the AUeghanies, had ceased to act here, 
and in the country further to the west, where all the 
beds are horizontal. As we advanced, coal constantly 
cropped out by the side of the road. 

July 23. — I slept at a small place called Staystown, 
from whence the country to Pittsburg was an irregu- 
lar surface of knolls and vales, that had apparently 
been modified when the surface was beneath the ocean. 
Everywhere coal was to be seen. It was harvest-time, 
and the population was busily engaged in the fields. 
The wheat crops were heavy, as well as the meadows ; 
and so many fields were standing quite ready for the 
harvest scythe, that it was evident labour was not very 
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abundant. The people were a stout healthy-looking 
race, and the villages numerous, but the houses were 
generally poor and shabby-looking. Greensburg is an 
old and rather extensive place, but did not appear to 
be very inviting as a residence. At half-past 5 p. m., 
having passed the United States Arsenal, with its ad- 
mirable wall and neat-looking interior, I drove into the 
dusty, dirty, coal-hole-looking place called Pittsburg. 

When we reached the tavern to which I was directed, 
the exterior was so filthy that I was ashamed to enter ; 
but every one having told me it was the best inn in 
the place, no choice was left. The great number of 
forges and manufactories established here, and the im- 
perfect manner in which the combustion of the coal is 
effected, cause the atmosphere to be constantly loaded 
with flakes of soot, which not only get into your throat 
and nostrils, but defile your clothes and linen in the 
most provoking manner. It was hot, and I threw up 
the window of my bed-room ; but in five minutes the 
fuliginous matter began to float in and alight upon the 
bed-linen. I wanted some linen washed immediately, 
but was told it could not be done in a hurry, as it 
had to be dried and got up in the house, the state of 
the atmosphere not admitting of its being done out of 
doors. Having made up my mind to bear up with all 
sorts of inconveniences before I commenced my tour, I 
determined to resign myself to these, and walked out 
to look at the place. 

Pittsburg is built upon a wedge of alluvial land, 
lying betwixt the Mononghahela and Allegkany rivers, 
just before they mingle with each other and take the 
name of Ohio. The streets are exceedingly narrow, 
badly paved, and in every way disagreeable ; the popu- 
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lation hurrying about in a restless manner from mom 
to night. Market Street, which is called the principal 
street, is about as narrow and dirty as the worst in 
any other town. But the industry and activity of 
the inhabitants is great, and coal being to be obtained 
almost for the price of quarrying it, it is delivered to 
the inhabitants for domestic uses for four cents, or two- 
pence, a bushel. Pittsburg will, in time, be the great 
manufacturing place of America. Here will be sent the 
iron smelted from the furnaces that will soon be erected 
all over this region of coal and iron ; and cannon foun- 
dries, rolling*mills, nail-manufactories, and heavy ma- 
chinery of various kinds, will soon make it the Birming- 
ham of America. 

July 24. — ^I devoted this day to a more minute ex- 
amination of the neighbourhood. The triangular wedge of 
alluvial matter upon which the town stands is the site of 
the celebrated Fort Duquesne, erected by the French in 
1755, and intended as one of their principal posts upon 
the extensive military line from which they proposed 
to operate upon the British Atlantic colonies. Being 
erected at the very point of the triangle, it was pro- 
tected from Indian warfisure on both sides by the water. 
At the other end of the alluvial deposit, the triangle 
shoulders itself up against the high land which con- 
stitutes the banks, 400 feet in height, of the Monon- 
ghahela and Alleghany rivera. In old times, when the 
rivers of America were at a much higher level, the 
confluence of those two streams was probably at the 
base of the high land called now Grant's Hill, when 
the whole flat part of the triangle must have been 
under water in a broad bay. This locality affords an 
additional proof, to be added to those which all the 
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rivers and lakes present, of the great diminution of 
the waters of this continent. 

An excellent bridge is thrown across the Monongha- 
hela^ and two across the Alleghany. I crossed over 
one of them to a new settlement called Alleghany, 
where the streets are wider and the houses better than 
at Pittsburg ; many of whose inhabitants, feeling them- 
selves cramped and choked with the smoke of their 
own manufactories, are seeking elbow-room and purer 
air at this place. At present the population of Pitts- 
burg is of a motley kind : the Irish ' seem to be the 
most numerous; the number of Gfermans also is very 
great ; then come the indefatigable New Englanders, with 
their restless enterprise and ingenuity. How all these 
are ever to assimilate and make one people, is to be 
proved by time ; but ere long a great population will 
have assembled here; for never was there a locality 
better calculated to maintain one, supported as it will 
be by a fertile country, manufactories of every kind 
that require steam power, and enjoying unrivalled facili- 
ties of water and railway communication to New Or- 
leans, Philadelphia, and New York. 

The environs would be beautiful but for the smoke, 
which defiles every thing. The irregularities of the sur- 
face are of the most graceful kind ; charming wooded 
knolls and hills, with lovely vales, are all around, and 
beautiful rivers flowing between lofty banks. 
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CHAPTER V. 

VISIT BRADDOCK*S FIELD. EVENTS WHICH LED TO THE EXPEDITION OF THAT 

GENERAL. 

Before I left Pittsburg I devoted one day to a visit 
to Braddock's Field, about nine miles distant, in the valley 
of the Mononghahela river, and universally known in the 
neighbouring country by that name. After going about 
six miles on the tumpike-road, I turned down on the 
right to the valley, which is generally about ttiro miles 
broad, including the beautiful slopes on the north or 
right bank, that terminate in frequent intervals of rich 
bottom land close to the river, most of which were 
covered with fine crops, the whole presenting one of the 
sweetest scenes I ever saw. The summit of the bank is 
perhaps 350 feet above the level of the river, and distant 
from it about 2000 yards, sloping for the greatest part 
of the way gently down, interrupted by a somewhat flat 
sort of terrace, about two-thirds of the distance from the 
river, along which there is now a road ; and from it the 
ground goes by an easy descent to the water. At the 
period when General Braddock attempted to reach Fort 
Duquesne, the whole distance from the summit to the 
stream was densely wooded. 

The causes which led to the unparalleled disaster that 
befel the enterprise conducted by General Braddock, and 
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the remarkable results which it probably led to, have 
been so little noticed, that a brief account of the circum- 
stances which led to this unfortunate campaign, and some 
details of the defeat itself, will be interesting to the En- 
glish reader. 

The surrender of Louisbourg, in the island of Cape 
Breton, to the British arms under General Pepperell, in 
1745, by giving England the command of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, was a blow which laid the axe to the root 
of the French power in Canada ; and, if it had been fol- 
lowed up by the retention of that island, would probably 
have so crippled the French in that quarter, that they 
never would have been troublesome again to the British 
colonies. But at the Peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, 
the island was restored ; and very soon after evidences 
were not wanting of the determination of the crown of 
France, not only to secure their possessions in Canada, 
but to drive out the English from their Atlantic colonies. 
To effect this, great pains were taken to conciliate the 
Indian tribes, who occupied the western country behind 
the English settlements ; and in 1751 the English Ohio 
Company were driven from the banks of that river. 

The arrival, in August 1 752, of the Marquis du Quesne 
in Canada, as Governor-General, gave a new impulse to the 
exertions of that gallant people. Du Quesne was a very 
enterprising person, and was bent upon establishing a 
line of forts and communications from Niagara to the 
Missisippi, thereby encircling all the English colonies, 
with the intention of destroying, by incursions of hostile 
Indians, their western trade and back settlements. This 
unpromising state of things created much alarm in Vir- 
ginia ; and in October, 1753, the Governor of that 
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province wrote to the French commandant on the Ohio, to 
remonstrate against his proceedings^ sending the letter by 
Colonel Washington, at that time a youth of only twenty- 
one years of age; but whose prudent and resolute 
character, even at that period, had acquired him the 
confidence of all who knew him. The mission of this 
distinguished young Yiiginian was undertaken at a 
period, not only of great public anxiety, but at a season 
of the year when the winter was momentarily expected 
to set in, and when, in addition to the dangers he was 
exposed to from the hostile Indians, he would have to 
contend against the severity of the weather, the deep 
snows, and the half-frozen rivers, before he could possibly 
accomplish his return. And never was a mission executed 
with greater resolution and excellent judgment than he 
displayed upon this occasion, — giving a foretaste to his 
countrymen of those great qualities which he afterwards 
displayed in a career made for ever renowned by his 
illustrious name. Leaving Williamsburg, the seat of 
government of Virginia, on the 1st of November, 1753, 
he, after various adventures upon the land and the iiyets, 
on the 11th of December reached one of the French forts 
on French Creek, a tributary of thfe Alleghany river, 
about fifteen miles distant from Presque Me, on Lake 
Erie. This was on the line by which the French intended 
to penetrate— from Niagara to Presque Isle, and thence 
by Fort Le fioeuf, down French River, to the All^hany 
and the Forks of the Ohio. 

The French commander. Monsieur Legardeur de St 
Pierre, was a Enight of St Louis, and is described by 
Colonel Washington as an ^^ elderly gentleman,'' having 
" much the air of a soldier." Upon receiving the letter 
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of the Governor of Yirginiay he sent for the commanding 
officer of the fort at Fresque* Isle ; and a council being 
held, a written answer was fetumed, declaring in polite 
terms that they should not retire, but should carry out 
the instructions of the Marquis du Quesne. 

Colonel Washington had now to return as quick as pos- 
sible ; and some idea may be formed of the hardships he 
had to encounter, and the determined spirit with which 
he surmounted them^ by the following extract from his 
Journal :* — 

** December 23 — When I got things ready to set off, 
I sent for the Half King, to know whether he intended to 
go with us or by water. He told me that White Thunder 
had hurt himself very much, and was sick and xmable to 
walk ; therefore he was obliged to cany him down in a 
canoe. As I found he intended to stay here a day or 
two, and knew that Monsieur Loncaire would employ 
every scheme to set him against the English, as he had 
before done, I told him I hoped he would guard against 
his flattery, and let no fine speeches influence him in 
their favour. He desired I might not be concerned, for he 
knew the French too well for anything to engage him in 
their behalf ; and that though he could not go down with 
us, he yet would endeavour to meet at the Forks with 
Joseph Campbell, to deliver a speech for me to cany to 
his Honor the Governor. He told me he would order 
the young hunter to attend us^ and get provision, &c., if 
wanted. 

^'Our horses were now so weak and feeble, and the 

* This extract will show that at the age of twenty-one, Washington felt 
himself equal to a task that required the greatest degree of fortitude and 
prudence. 
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baggage so heavy, that we doubted much their performiug 
it : therefore myself and others (except the drivers, who 
were obliged to ride) gave up our horses for packs, to 
assist along with the baggage. I put myself in an Indian 
walking-dress, and continued with them three days, till 
I found there was no probability of their getting home 
in any reasonable time. The horses grew less able to 
travel every day ; the cold increased very fast, and the 
roads were becoming much worse by a deep snow, con- 
tinually freezing. Therefore, as I was uneasy to get 
back, to make report of my proceedings to his Honor the 
Governor, I determined to prosecute my journey the 
nearest way through the woods on foot. 

*' Accordingly I left Mr. Van Braam in charge of our 
baggage, with money and directions to provide necessaries 
from place to place for themselves and horses, and to 
make the most convenient despatch in travelling. 

" I took my necessary papers, pulled oflF my clothes, and 
tied myself up in a match coat. Then with gun in hand, 
and pack at my back, in which were my papers and 
provisions, I set out with Mr. Gist, fitted in the same 
manner, on Wednesday the 26th. The day following, 
just after we had passed a place called the Murdering 
Town, (where we intended to quit the path, and steer 
across the country for Shannapins Town,) we fell in with 
a party of French Indians, who had been in wait for us. 
One of them fired at Mr. Gist or me, not fifteen steps off, 
but fortunately missed. We took this fellow into custody, 
and kept him until about nine o'clock at night ; then let 
him go, and walked ail the remaining part of the night 
without making any stop^ that we might get the start so 
far as to be out of the reach of their pursuit the next 
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day, since we were well assured they would follow our 
track as soon as it was light. The next day we continued 
travelling till quite dark, and got to the river about two 
miles above Shannapins. . We expected to have found 
the river frozen, but it was not, only about fifty yards 
from each shore. The ice, I suppose, had broken up above, 
for it was driving in vast quantities. 

" There was no way for getting over but on a raft, which 
we set about with but one poor hatchet, and finished just 
after sunsetting. This was a whole day's work. We 
next got it launched and went on board of it, then set 
off; but before we were half way over we were jammed 
in the ice, in such a manner that we expected every 
moment our raft to sink, and ourselves to perish. I put 
out my setting-pole to try to stop the raft, that the ice 
might pass by, when the rapidity of the stream threw it 
with so much violence against the pole, that it jerked me 
out into ten feet water ^ but I fortunately saved myself by 
catching hold of one of the raft logs. Notwithstanding 
all our efforts we could not get the raft to either shore, 
but were obliged, as we were near an island, to quit our 
raft and make to it. 

" The cold was so extremely severe, that Mr. Gist had 
all his fingers and some of his toes frozen ; and the 
water was shut up so hard, that we found no difficulty in 
getting off the island, on the ice, in the morning. We 
met here with twenty warriors, who were going to the 
southward to war ; but coming to a place at the head of 
the Great Kunnaway, where they found seven people 
killed and scalped, (all but one woman with very light 
hair,) they turned about and ran back, for fear the 
inhabitants should rise, and take them as the authors 
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of the murder. They report that the bodies were 
lying about the house, and some of them much torn 
and eaten by hogs. By the marks which were left, they 
say they were French Indians of the Ottaway nation who 
did it. 

^< As we intended to take horses here, and it required 
some time to find them, I went up about three miles to 
the mouth of Yaughyaughgane, to yisit Queen AlliquippOy 
who had expressed great concern that we passed her in 
going to the fort. I made her a present of a match coat 
and a bottle of rum, which latter was thought much the 
best present of the two." 

At this period, the colonists of Virginia, being more 
exposed to the hostile proceedings of the French than 
those in the other provinces were, felt exceedingly in- 
terested in their movements : in most of th^ other 
colonies there was a general ignorance of, and indi£ference 
respecting the frontiers; and even Pennsylvania, which 
was deeply concerned in these hostile measures, when 
called upon by the crown to succour Virginia, sought to 
excuse itself from so expensive a duty, by professing to 
doubt whether the Ohio was within the British limits. 
The province of Virginia, however, lost no time in raising 
three hundred men, and placing them under the command 
of Colonel Washington, who, with these, and two inde- 
pendent companies from New York, marched on the 1st 
of May, 1754, for the frontiers, sending an officer and a 
small party in advance, with instructions to build a fort 
at the confluence of the Mononghahela and Alleghany 
rivers, where the town of Pittsburg now stands, and the 
importance of which, as a military post, had not escaped 
his attention on his previous visit. This service had 
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scarce been performed, when M. Gontrecoeur, having 
marched with a strong force and eighteen pieces of cannon 
from Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, to the head of the Alle- 
^lanj riyer, descended that stream, and appearing before 
the fort, it was surrendered on the 1 7th of April. Colonel 
Washington, however, continued to advance, and on the 
28th of May had a successful skirmish with a body of 
the enemy, who lost their commander, and about thirty in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. During his further pro- 
gress, he learnt that M. de Yillier, with a body consisting 
of nine hundred French and Canadians, and two hundred 
Indians^ was advancing to meet him ; so falling back to 
the Great Meadow, and hastily constructing a work to 
which he gave the name of Fort Necessity, he there 
waited his arrival; and after an obstinate conflict of 
three hours, against more than twice his number, was 
compelled to enter into a capitulation with the honours 
of war. 

This reverse, which was owing to the parsimony of the 
other colonies, caused a general defection of the Indian 
tribes, and gave the French possession of the whole line 
of the Ohio. 

The alarm now became general throughout the British 
dependencies ; the evil consequences of a line of French 
forts, and the hostility of the Indian tribes from Niagara 
to New Orleans^ became obvious to all ; and, with the 
concurrence of the crown, measures to establish a more 
efficient union amongst the colonies, to conciliate the 
Indians, and to make a general attack upon the French 
possessions, were earnestly agreed upon. A force was 
ordered to Nova Scotia. Crown Point, a strong French 
fort at the southern termination of Lake Champlin, was 
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directed to be invested by Colonel, afterwards Sir William 
Johnson. Sherle/s and Pepperell's regiments were to 
proceed to Lake Ontario and reduce Niagara ; and General 
Braddock, an officer of a very energetic character, was 
appointed to drive the French from the Ohio ; and in the 
first instance from the fort which M. Gontrecoeur had 
taken possession of at the Forks of the Ohio, and which 
he had strengthened and named Duquesne, in honour of 
the Governor-General of Canada. 

Many persons of great experience, upon consideration 
of the immense difficulties which General Braddock would 
have to encounter in traversing the Alleghany Mountains, 
and afterwards in advancing through a rugged wilderness 
without roads, continually exposed to ambush from wily 
Indians in the numerous defiles that were upon his line 
of march, were at that time of opinion that it would have 
been a wiser plan for him to have advanced upon the 
French line of communication through the state of New 
York, since by that road he would have found greater 
facilities for his movements, and perfect security from 
attack ; indeed it would seem now to be certain, that if 
he had advanced in that direction, he would have effec- 
tually broken up the communication of the French 
betwixt Canada and their posts on the Ohio, and that the 
garrisons of these last must have surrendered on being 
summoned, or have abandoned their posts and descended 
the Ohio and Missisippi to New Orleans. 

But at the consultation which the General held, in 
April 1755, on his arrival in Virginia, with some of the 
governors of the colonies, at Alexandria^ in that province, 
it appe£|>red that his orders were to advance immediately 
to Fort Duquesne. To these instructions he determined 
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to adhere ; and being an experienced soldier, and a 
person of undaunted resolution, he resolved to proceed 
without delay, and to encounter every obstacle, in the 
confidence that they must all yield to his perseverance. 
The possibility of his being defeated, and of being com- 
pelled to retreat through a barbarous country, harassed 
by the ferocious savages in the French interest, — a disad- 
vantage he would not have been exposed to, if he had 
fEuled in his attack upon advancing by the line of Lake 
Ontario, — ^most probably never occurred to him. Had 
his instructions pointed out to him the object he was to 
accomplish, without tying him down to the route by 
which he was to advance to it, this most disastrous cam- 
paign would, most probably, not only have been a very 
successful and glorious one, but would have been unat- 
tended with consequences, which, as vnll be hereafter 
adverted to, have been amongst the gravest which have 
hitherto affected mankind. 

On his arrival in Virginia, from Ireland, this unfor- 
tunate but gallant oflScer brought with him the repu- 
tation of a resolute and experienced soldier. Being a 
strict disciplinarian and observer of military etiquette, 
he was not a little disgusted to find that the assist- 
ance he had been taught to expect from the province 
of Virginia was likely to be uncertain, depending upon 
legislative concurrence, and the conciliation of persons 
very much at variance in their opinion of the manner 
in which the service ought to be performed. The colo- 
nists were brave men, and anxious to repel the French, 
but were accustomed to conduct their military under- 
takings by provincial expedients, which were not likely 
to find favour with a commander accustomed to the 
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measured proceedings of a regular army. All the con- 
tracts, too, for provisions and transportation of the maU-' 
riel^ were to be made with interested persons, not very 
scrupulous in keeping their engagements ; and long before 
the General commenced his expedition, he had conceived 
as contemptible an opinion of the knowledge amongst 
the colonists of the art of war, as they had of his fitness 
to carry on Indian warfare in the woods, without resorting 
to the precautions they had always found necessary to 
ensure success. Colonel Washington o£fered his services 
as a volunteer, and a corps of Virginia riflemen marched 
with the army. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RI8 nbli-JDDOED MARCH TO THE OHIO.-i-RSA0H£S TBB MONOMOBAHXLA. 

Hayiko reached Fort Cumberland, distant about one 
hundred and twenty miles from Fort Duquesne, the 
General, on the 10th of June, put his troops, consisting of 
two thousand two hundred men, and a few pieces of artil- 
lery, in motion ; and hearing soon afterwards that the 
French garrison expected a reinforcement of five hundred 
men, he separated his army into two divisions, leaving 
Colonel Dunbar to follow with the provisions, stores, and 
heavy baggage, and commenced a series of tedious marches 
at the head of twelve hundred men and his artillery. It 
was remarked of General Braddock, that he neither at- 
tempted to conciliate the Indians, in order to prevent 
their joining the French, nor the provincial troops. 
These last were clad in buckskin jackets, and were armed 
with tomahawks as well as rifles, most of them being 
accustomed to Indian warfare ; being ordered to move in 
the rear, a post peculiarly unsuited to their qualifications, 
they considered it as a mark of the General's contempt for 
them. It is sufficiently obvious, that, if he had carried 
along with him the smallest body of Indian warriors, 
thev would have seasonably detected every ambush : and 
thai even if he had pennUted the provincial riflemen to 
be in the advance, these, who had been accustomed to the 
Indian practice of each man skirmishing with his rifle 
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from behind a tree, would have given abundance of occu- 
pation to an Indian enemy, until a convenient disposition 
could have been made of the regular troops. But Brad- 
dock took counsel only from his courage, and burning 
with ardour to drive the ' French from their garrison with 
the British bayonet, he continued to advance through the 
wilderness, without any other information than that which 
he derived from three or four guides who accompanied 
him ; opening and levelling roads with superfluous accvn 
racy^ as if in fastidious disregard of the simple expe- 
dients of the provincials ; wearing out his troops, already 
discontented with their provisions and their hard duty, 
and irritated by the jeers of the provincial soldiers, who 
openly predicted that the regulars would be tomahawked 
and scalped. 

On the 9th of July, a memorable day, and pregnant 
with events both immediate and remote, this gallant 
officer, with his fated troops, reached the left bank of the 
Mononghahela, only nine miles from Fort Duquesne, at a 
shallow ford now called the Ripple, and detached Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Gage across the river with three hundred 
men — afterwards reinforced with two hundred — with 
orders to open a road to a trading-path, called Grant's 
Road, which led to the French fort. The opposite bank, 
close to the water, consisted of a piece of flat alluvial 
land, excessively choked with shrubs, saplings, and briars, 
that masked the ground : from thence a slope rose, very 
thickly wooded, which continued to where the ground 
formed the terrace before mentioned, which ran parallel 
with the river, and distant about twelve hundred paces 
from it. From that edge of this terrace, which is furthest 
from the river, the land rose rather more abruptly to the 
crest of the valley, the whole surface being densely 
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covered with trees and underwood. About midway be- 
twixt the river and the crest of the valley were three 
ravines, numbered in the plan 2, 3, 4, (vide the plan.) 
In No. 2 is a fine spring of clear cool water : No. 3, 
distant only 200 paces from it, lies betwixt the terrace 
and the river ; and No. 4, 150 paces still further, partly 
intersects the terrace. Lieutenant-Colonel Gage having 
opened a road some distance, the general, with the ar- 
tillery, and the waggons containing the baggage and 
provisions, crossed the river with the main body, and 
reached the right bank about 1 p.m. 

The troops, being hot with getting through the thick 
bottom, rushed to the spring, forming as soon as they had 
drunk, for the purpose of following the vanguard under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gage. Here it was that the fatal 
error of not employing the Virginia riflemen to scour 
the woods in advance became obvious. Whilst the 
troops at the spring were preparing to move, and not 
suspecting that an invisible enemy, contemptible in 
numbers, but combining the resources of Europeans 
with the cunning and ferocity of savages, were laid with- 
in gun-shot in silent ambush in the ravine No. 3, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gage was slowly advancing : he had been 
permitted to pass the head of this ravine without inter- 
ruption, and had advanced 150 yards further to ravine 
No. 4, where an ambush was posted equally strong of 
French and Indians ; but it being necessary to cross this 
last, the men had only just begun to enter it, when the 
ambuscade suddenly fired, and immediately setting up 
one of those hideous yells, till then unheard by those 
unfortunate British soldiers, took to the trees to load 
again. The troops, seeing their comrades in the front drop 
around them, and astounded by the yells of an enemy 
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no longer visible, fired a volley into the trees, and fell 
back in great confusion, pursued, shot down, and toma- 
hawked by their fiend-like enemies. The main body, 
part of which had formed, whilst others were seated on 
the ground waiting for their comrades, who were drinking 
at the spring, hearing this firing and the yells, hastened 
on as quick as they could be formed to the assistance of 
the advance, and hurrying unconsciously past the ravine 
No. 3, received a deadly fire from the ambuscade there, 
which yelled and disappeared in the same manner. Tlie 
confusion soon became overwhelming; the retreating 
advance, mixed up with Indians bearing uplifted toma- 
hawks, rushed upon the main body, and embarrassed 
them still further; whilst the enemy in No. 3, perceiving 
the confusion, delivered another fire, and springing into 
the column, instantly began the work of tomahawking 
and scalping. The troops, unaccustomed to this kind of 
warfare, soon lost all confidence in themselves ; being shot 
down almost as fast as they formed, they believed the 
woods to be filled with savages; and, overcome with 
terror, fired their muskets at random amongst the trees, 
where no enemy had appeared. At length, the panic 
becoming universal, they broke and fled, abandoning their 
artillery ; nor could they be stopped until they reached 
the guard which had charge of the waggons. Here a 
stand was made to cover the baggage, whilst every exertion 
was employed by the General and his oflBcers to rally 
and tranquillize the men; but, thoroughly unmanned, 
they were as insensible to persuasion as they were to 
commands. 

The person from whom I had many particulars of thii^ 
disaster informed me, that Colonel Washington now 
respectfully asked permission of the General to cover the 
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troops with the riflemen, and engage the Indians in their 
own way, until the men could be formed again : irritated, 
however, by the general insubordination, he answered, 
" High times, indeed, when a young buckskin wants to 
teach an old general ! *' and urging on his horse, regardless 
of danger, seemed absorbed in the idea of bringing his 
men to their duty by his own personal exertions. He 
was everywhere; and whilst alternately upbraiding and 
entreating the soldiers to be calm, had five horses shot 
under him. Touched with his gallantry, his officers 
seconded him in the most devoted manner; many of 
them, hoping to inspire the men by their example, 
advanced in a body to recover the artillery, but they 
sacrificed themselves in vain. An old Canadian, whose 
father was engaged in the a£fair on the side of the 
French, told me at Detroit that he had heard him say, 
" Cela faisoit piti^ le voir !*' After three hours of this 
horrid massacre — for it deserves no other name — General 
Braddock received a mortal wound in the lungs, and, 
being taken to a white oak tree,* was placed at its foot. 
At this time the loss of officers had been very great. 
Colonel Sir Peter Halkett and many gallant gentlemen 
were already slain, together with Mr. Shirley, an amiable 
youth, who was secretary to the General, and who received 
a ball in the head. Amongst the wounded were Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gage, Lieutenant-Colonel Burton, Sir John 
St, Clair, with Captains Ormef and Morris, the GeneraFs 
two aids, — all of them severely hurt. 

* Vide plan, No 5. The stump of this tree was standing when I was 
there. Some one had cat the tree down to get a hive of honey the bees had 
made iu it. 

t The following official letter of Captain Orme, addressed to Governor Mor- 
ris, confirms in many of the particulars the narrative I have drawn up : — 

"Fort Cumberland, July 18, 1766. 
" Dear Sm, — I am so extremely ill in bed with the wound I have received 
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Colonel Washington, who had greatly distinguished 
himself, and who had had, as he afterwards wrote to his 
mother, two horses shot under him, and his clothes 
riddled with balls, was almost the only officer who had 
not been wounded ; and General Braddock, finding him- 
self incapable of further exertions, now sent for him, and 
consulted him as to what was best to be done. He 
advised an immediate retreat across the river, and the 
conduct of it being given to him, measures were instantly 
taken to effect it ; but the French and Indians, perceiving 

in my thigh, that I am mider the necessity of employing my friend, Captain 
Dohson, to write for me. 

** I conclude you have had some account of the action near the banks of 
the Mononghahela, about seven miles from the French fort. As the reports 
'spread are very imperfect, what you have heard must consequently be so 
too. You should have had more early accounts of it, but every officer 
whose business it was to have informed you was either killed or wounded, 
and our distressful situation put it out of our power to attend to it so much as 
we would otherwise have done. 

'< The 9th instant we passed and repassed the Mononghahela, by ad- 
vancing first a party of 300 men, which was immediately followed by another 
of 200 : the General with the column of artillery, baggage, and the main body 
of the army, passed the river the last time about one o'clock. As soon as 
the whole had got over to the fort side of the Mononghahela, we heard a very 
heavy and quick fire in our front ; we immediately advanced in order to 
sustain them, but the detachment of the 200 and 300 men gave way and fell 
back upon us, which caused such confusion, and struck so great a panic 
among our men, that afterwards no military expedient could be made use of 
that had any effect upon them. The men were so extremely deaf to the ex- 
hortations of the General and the officers, that they fiied away in the most 
irregular manner all their ammunition, and then ran off, leaving to the enemy 
the artillery, ammunition, provisions and baggage ; nor could they be per- 
suaded to stop till they got as far as Gist's Plantation, nor there only in part, 
many of them proceeding as &r as Colonel Dunbar's party, who lay six 
miles on this side. 

'' The officers were absolutely sacrificed by their unparalleled good beha- 
viour, advancing sometimes in bodies, and sometimes separately, hoping by 
such example to engage the soldiers to follow them, but to no purpose. 

" The General had &vc horses killed under him, and at last received a 
wound through the right arm into his lungs, of which he died the 13th in- 
stant. Poor Shirley was riiot through the head ; Captain Morris wounded. 
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their advantage, spread themselves in every direction, 
both in front and flank, pouring destruction upon the 
retreating mass, and creating such dismay by their 
incessant firing and yelling, that the bewildered troops 
at length took to flight, abandoning all the waggons, the 
artillery, the ammunition, the military chest, and pro- 
visions, with all the General^s public and private papers 
containing his instructions. The unfortunate commander 
and several of the wounded officers, who had been safely 
conducted to the other side of the river, were obliged 

Mr. Washington had two horses shot under him, and his clothes shot through 
in several places, behaving the whole time with the greatest courage and 
resolution. Sir Peter Halkett was killed upon the spot ; Colonel Burton 
and Sir John St. Clair wounded. And inclosed 1 send you a list of killed and 
wounded, according to as exact an account as we are yet able to get. 

" Upon our proceeding with the whole convoy to the Little Meadows, it 
was found impracticable to advance in that manner : the General, therefore, 
advanced with 1200 men, with the necessary artillery, ammunition, and pro- 
visions, leaving the main body of the convoy under the command of Colonel 
Dunbar, with orders to join him as soon as possible. In this manner we 
proceeded with safety and expedition till the &tal day I have just related ; 
and happy it was that this disposition was made, otherwise the whole must 
have starved or fallen into the hands of the enemy, as numbers would have 
been of no service, and our provision was all lost. 

'' As our number of borses was so much reduced, and those extremely 
weak, and many carriages being wanted for the wounded men, it occasioned 
our destroying the ammunition and superfluous provisions left in Colonel 
Dunbar's convoy, to prevent it falling into the hands of the enemy. 

''As the whole of the artillery is lost, and the troops are so extremely 
weakened by deaths, wounds, and sickness, it was judged impossible to make 
any further attempts ; therefore Colonel Dunbar is returning to Fort Cum- 
berland with everything he is able to bring up with him. 

'^ I propose remaining here till my wound will suffer me to remove to 
Philadelphia; from thence shall proceed to England Whatsoever commands 
you may have for me, you will do me the favour to direct to me here. 

" By the particular disposition of the French and Indians, it was impossi- 
ble to judge of the numbers they had that day in the field. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

'< Your most obedient and humble servant, 

<'R0BBRT OrME/' 
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to be instantly sent on ; for so great was the terror 
of the flying soldiers, that they could not be rallied 
even when they had crossed the ford, continuing, with 
few exceptions, their flight through the woods, a distance 
of thirty-five miles, until they reached Colonel Dunbar, 
who was advancing to support the main body. Upwards 
of seven hundred officers and men were killed and 
wounded in this disastrous affidr. The greater part 
of the officers engaged were either killed or wounded; 
not one of them being taken prisoner. The General 
lingered until the fourth day after he had received his 
wound, when he died. 

Colonel Dunbar now found himself with a force con- 
sisting of about fifteen hundred men, infected with a 
constant fear of an approaching enemy, but without 
artillery. He might haye entrenched himself and waited 
for reinforcements, but the panic had seized his own 
detachment; having also many wounded officers and 
men to take care of, the determination was taken to 
abandon the undertaking, and fall back upon Fort 
Cumberland. All the ammunition and provisions, there- 
fore, except what was deemed necessary to subsist them 
to the fort, were destroyed, and they turned their backs 
upon an unpursuing foe. 

No one was probably more surprised at this signal 
discomfiture than the commandant of the French garrison 
at Fort Duquesne. He had been expecting reinforce- 
ments, but they had not arrived. The whole force he 
could muster, when Braddock was drawing nigh to the 
Mononghahela, has been supposed not to have exceeded 
four hundred, comprising both French and Indians. His 
scouts had brought him intelligence that the English 
would cross the river on the morning of the 9th, and he 
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had lost no time in planting those ambuscades, to 
embarrass and delay its march, without the slightest 
idea of effecting any other advantage. Finding his 
enemy overthrown, and all his matiriel in his power, he 
did not attempt to pursue his success ; and perhaps was 
unable to do so, for, as soon as the last of the English 
troops had crossed the river, the Indians and Canadians 
began to plunder the waggons containing the baggage 
and military chest ; and when darkness had set in, and 
the terror-stricken invaders were still continuing their 
flighty the victors, according to their custom, were already 
furiously drunk with the rum found amongst the stores, 
and wallowing upon the field of battle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE INFLUENCE WHICH THAT DEFEAT HAD IN PRODUCING THE REVOLT Of 

THE BRITISH COLONIES IN 1776. 

Braddock's defeat may, independent of the exultation 
and increased confidence of the French, and the correspond- 
ing gloom and depression which it produced in the British 
colonies, be considered as an event more deserving of 
attention than any other which occurred at that period. 
To military men it furnishes a most impressive lesson, 
showing how dangerous it is to undervalue and neglect 
advice, appropriate to local circumstances, lest its adop- 
tion should appear to detract from the dignity of military 
etiquette ; for in martial campaigns it would seem to be 
as important to every enlightened commander to consider 
a battle as well in relation to the political consequences 
which it may be followed by, as to the immediate advan- 
tages and glory to be derived from it. In the brave 
General Braddock military pride was a fault which 
proved the ruin of his army, caused the loss of his 
own valuable life, and produced a fatal example of 
misconduct in his troops, which signally assisted to 
bring about unforeseen events that have more or less 
affected the whole structure of civilized society. From 
not using those ordinary precautions, without the ob- 
servance of which he was always exposed to a defeat, 
he not only deprived himself of a sure victory, but 
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planted the seeds of much future humiliation to his 
country, and probably of misery to mankind. 

It is the particular glory of Wellington, that, like 
Nelson, he appears always to have been superior to 
selfish considerations, and to have made every feeling 
subordinate to his country's welfare and glory; and it 
may be inferred, from the uniform success which has 
accompanied him in all his glorious undertakings, that 
during his military, as in his civil career, prudence 
has prevailed over all his deliberations. 

Had Braddock been prudent, it is far from being im- 
probable that the British colonies would not have re- 
volted in 1 776 ; and in that contingency it is equally 
probable that the French Revolution might have taken 
a much mildelr character, the success of the colonists, 
and their establishment of a republic, having exceedingly 
added to its asperity. That Braddock's defeat made a 
deep impression upon the minds of the colonists, there is 
no room to doubt. Colonel Washington, who witnessed 
the rout, wrote to his mother that nothing could be more 
dastardly than the conduct of the troops. For a long 
time afterwards their cowardice was the engrossing topic 
in the colonies ; and many letters are extant, written 
by leading colonial gentlemen at the time, expressing 
an opinion that English soldiers could not be depended 
on, except in battalion in the open field. During the 
consultations also held amongst the leading colonists in 
1774, as to the ability of the colonies to resist the 
power of the Crown, Braddock's defeat was always quoted 
as a proof that regular troops coidd never succeed in 
America against provincial riflemen. Even Dr. Franklin, 
in his Autobiography, speaking of it, says, '* This whole 
transaction gave us Americans the first suspicion that 
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our exalted ideas of the prowess of British regular 
troops had not been well founded."* And I have 
heard several of Washington's nearest relatives say 
that he also entertained that opinion! When we 
reflect, therefore, that it was the very man who had 
witnessed the disgrace of the British arms, who was 
afterwards selected to command the troops of the in- 
surgent colonies, it becomes very probable, that, if Brad- 
dock had been more cautious, he would have captured 
Fort Duquesne, and that the minds of the leading 
colonists would have, in that event, taken a different 
direction, and have been rather disposed to contemplate 
the gallant achievement of the immortal Wolfe on the 
plains of Abram, than to have found encouragement 
in the inglorious discomfiture of Braddock on the banks 
of the Mononghahela. 

The scene of that melancholy disaster, when I was 
there, was principally laid out in "fields inclosed with 
rail fences ; the forest trees had been cut down, and 
a country road ran along the terrace. In an adjacent 
hut I found a talkative old soldier — ^the Cicerone of 
the place — named Dean, who had served in the revo- 
lutionary war, and who had been wounded five times 
at the battle of the Miami in 1791, when the Indians 
defeated General St. Clair. This worthy informed me 
that he had lived twenty years neighbour to another 
old soldier, who had served in Washington's rifle corps 
in Braddock's affair, and that he had heard him tell 
the story so often, and with so much detail, that he 
could almost fancy he had been there himself, now 
that he had become acquainted with the ground. Old 
and lame as he was, he got over the high rail fences 
with surprising activity, conducting me. successively to 

* Memoirs of Bei^jamin Franklin, vol. i. p. 220. 
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all the most interesting points of the eventful daj, 
from the landing-place at the Ripple, to the farthest 
point to which Lieut.-Colonel Gage had advanced. With 
a melancholy interest I entered the ravines, and endea- 
voured to realise in mj imagination the terrible activity 
of the Indians, and the astonishment and affright of 
the soldiers. From the stump of the tree where the 
wounded General had been placed, I made a sketch 
of the scene, continually interrupted by the loquacity 
of my guide, who wanted me to put every thing in 
it that he had told me. He was constantly saying, 
" I tell you, it ain t just nothing if you don't put the 
Indians in 1" The garrulity of this veteran was un- 
ceasing; he got on so fast that it was impossible to 
follow him ; and I was constantly obliged to interrupt 
him, to accommodate his narrative to the locality. 

Before I left the ground, the old man, who had been 
walking about with me a long time, became &tigued, and 
sat dovm to rest himself; and being rather tired of his 
company, I left him, to measure the distance betwixt 
the ravines. Whilst thus occupied, a stranger from 
Pittsburg, who had, perhaps, also come to visit the 
locality, joined him; and there I could see him ges- 
ticulating with animation, and his companion listening 
with avidity, his powers of talking not appearing to 
be at all impaired. When I had measured over the 
ground, I went to them, and found that the old man 
was giving the stranger an account of some of his own 
feats, and was describing to him the incidents of St. 
Glair's defeat at the Miami ; and this he did in such 
a spirited way that I prevailed upon him to tell me 
the whole story, of which he certainly made a very 
thrilling narration. As to the stranger, he mounted 
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where he said he had buried *'a great many bushels 
of them." I saw numerous canister-shot, broken mus- 
ket-barrels, and musket-balls, that had been found when 
the field was ploughed ; and, of course, every stranger 
carries away some relic* with him. A gentleman of 
Pittsburg afterwards informed me that a skeleton had 
been found some distance from the field of battle on 
the Alleghany river, with military buttons and several 
guineas coined in the reign of Queen Anne beneath it, — 
the remains probably of some wounded officer, who had 
crawled from the field to avoid the scalping-knife, and 
had died from exhaustion. I was told, also, that a far- 
mer some time ago found an entire musket-barrel, and 
taking it home, put it in the fire one day to use as a 
poker, when it went off, and lodged a ball in one of 
the logs of his hut. 

On leaving Braddock's Field I called to see a Mr. 
Oliver, who lives in the vicinity : he accompanied Mr. 
Morris Birbeck when he emigrated from England to 
America, and seems to have finished his Transatlantic 
adventures by opening a seminary for young ladies here, 
which is very usefully and respectably conducted by his 
wife and himself. From thence I returned to Pitts- 
burg along the banks of the Mononghahela through a 
charming country, and amused myself collecting fresh- 
water and land shells, some of the last of very great 
beauty, with fine specimens of encrinital limestone, the 
beds of which are in some places well exposed in the 
banks of the river. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

VISIT TO THK GERMAN SOCIETY OF ECONOMY. — ITS OKlUiM. 

Having remained longer in this very dngy town of 
Pittsburg than was quite agreeable, and having visited 
the principal coal localities in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, I determined, before I left the Ohio, to pay a visit 
to the celebrated George Rapp, at his colony of Economy, 
about eighteen miles below. I embarked, therefore, early 
one fine morning, in the steam-boat Beaver, which was 
going down the river. The view of Pittsburg and 
the junction of the Alleghany and Mononghahela^ at 
some little distance from the town, is very peculiar 
.and pleasing; and the banks of the Ohio, which are 
r frequently 300 or 400 feet high, with veins of coal 
in the rocky ledges far above the level of the river, 
and beautiful slopes coming gently down to the alluvial 
bottoms, bearing heavy crops of grain, present a suc- 
cession of engaging objects to the traveller, amongst 
which the fertile islands that are rapidly passed are 
not the least interesting. 

We soon reached the landing-place, at which there 
were no symptoms of a town, not even a jetty for the 
steamer to lie alongside ; so, scrambling up the bank, 
I followed a road for a short distance, and passing a 
manufactory with thick coal-smoke reeking from it, 
at length entered a street about eighty feet wide, con- 
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taining a great many good houfles, the greater part of 
which were built of brick; the rest were neat wooden 
buildings, carefully painted, an excellent garden being 
attached to each of the dwellings, the doors of which, 
to avoid publicity, rarely opened into the street, but 
into the garden, from which, by a small gate, the in- 
habitants communicated with the thoroughfares. It was 
impossible for families residing in a town to enjoy a 
more perfect retirement ; and I soon perceived that this 
was an important consideration, not only in the peculiar 
arrangement of the place, but in planting the settle- 
ment so distant from the river. In all other American 
villages on the banks of rivers publicity is considered 
the most essential of all advantages : a jetty is run out, 
to facilitate the landing of passengers as well as com- 
mercial intercourse ; and immediately at the end, next 
to the shore, taverns, redolent of new-made whisky, 
vie with each other in every direction in oflFering their 
attractions to that class of thirsty wayfarers that never 
passes their alluring thresholds without refreshing the 
burning palate with a cool half-pint of "half-and- 
half.''* Mr. Rapp, desirous of not exposing his colo- 
nists to the inconveniences of too many visitors, has 
prudently placed them in a situation where he has 
supposed no one will seek them without a reasonable 
motive. 

As I walked through the streets, so perfect was the 
silence, that the town appeared to be deserted; but, as 
I advanced, I occasionally saw a female clad in the 
simplest manner in dark blue homespun garments, white 
cotton stockings, a blue neckerchief, and a peaked cap, 

* ** Half whisky, half cider-brandy, and no mittake" a word which in 
the preparation of this libation represents water. 
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standing for about six inches stiffly up behind, made 
of dark blue cotton stuff, the costume being precisely 
that of the lower order of females in the vicinity of 
Stutgard in Germany. I asked one of them where 
the gasthaus was, and she very obligingly gave me 
the proper directions; and as I proceeded, I espied a 
young and rather attractive girl up a tree gathering 
ripe cherries. Upon asking her whether she was ga- 
thering them to sell or to preserve, she descended veiy 
nimbly, and coming close to the gate, not only gave 
me an excellent opportunity of looking at her cherries, 
but at her cherry cheeks, very kindly offering me some 
of the fruit. I was rather glad, upon the whole, that 
Mr. Sapp was not present, though nothing was said 
inconsistent with the modesty of a mddchen quite con- 
scious of her attractions. Afraid of compromising my 
young friend with any of the formidable caps, some of 
which were sure to be pricking their ears, I thanked 
her in a very kind manner, and declining her offer, pro- 
ceeded to the gasthauSy or tavern, a very commodious 
house in the main street. 

On entering the house I learnt that it belonged to the 
society, and was kept for the purpose of entertaining 
strangers who visited the place. Informing them, there- 
fore, that I had introductions to Mr. Eapp, and was 
come to see the colony, I was shewn into a nice 
clean bed-room, and soon discovered, from the general 
neatness around, that I was likely to be very comfort- 
able. Having refreshed myself with nice cool water 
and snow-white towels, very different from the coal- 
stained patches of linen in use at the hotel at Pitts- 
burg, I sallied out and made myself familiar with 
the topography of the place ; after which I went to 
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the public store or warehouse, to inquire for Mr. Baker, 
the factotum of George Rapp, the name he went by 
in every person's mouth. I had a letter of introduction 
to Mr. Baker also : he was a plain man, about thirty- 
six years old, with intelligent and pleasing features ; and 
putting my letter into his hands, he read it very slowly* 
and then received me in a frank and engaging man- 
ner. I told him that I had but one day to stay there; 
that I was exceedingly desirous of seeing, with my own 
eyes, what the success of Mr. Rapp's project had been ; 
and that I was, above all things, anxious to see Mr. 
Rapp, and have some conversation with him. Mr. Baker 
did not seem very much afflicted that I was only going 
to stay one day ;* he said he was very much engaged at 
that moment, but that he would call on me at 1 p. m., 
and that, if I would give him my letters to Geoige Rapp, 
he would endeavour to procure me an interview. I was 
glad to hear him say so, being aware that some recent 
circumstances had made their head very indifferent about 
any one who did not belong to his society, which made it 
somewhat doubtful whether he would receive me. 

I now returned to the inn, and was told dinner would be 
punctually ready at twelve o'clock : this was rather too 
early an hour for one who always dines late, and never 
takes luncheon ; so, informing them that I had no appe- 

* It is not agreeable to these societies to have strangers about them long. 
I paid a visit in 1808 to the Moravians, at their colony of Bethlehem, in 
Pennsylvania, and being very much attracted by the tranquillity and order of 
their life, and desirous of gathering what information I could respecting 
those Indian tribes they had heeii such benevolent friends to amidst the 
cruellest persecutions, I remained at the society*! tavern a whole week ; and, 
although I was treated in the kindest manner by the bishop and the leading 
members, and admitted in the evenings to their social musical concerts, I was 
politely informed, at the end of the week, that it was contrary to their rules 
to entertain me any longer. 
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tite, and would take something at a later hour, they 
told me there would be nothing more provided until 
half-past six o'clodc. As this was the most conyenient 
hour imaginable to myself, I strolled to the hills which 
bound the rich alluvial lands — once the ancient bottom 
of the river — ^to the north, from whence I had a fine 
view of the immense fields of grain and maize belong- 
ing to the society. The wheat-fields, containing about 
150 acres, were already cut and in sheaf; the shocks 
standing in straight lines, and all of them well capped 
to protect them from the rain. There were also about 
150 acres of maize, bearing at least 50 bushels to the 
acre. The oats were surprisingly stout, and covered 
a great deal of ground ; and the meadows, the grass of 
which was nearly secured, were of the very first quality, 
appearing to me to average two tons to the acre. Mr. 
Bapp afterwards informed me that the society owned 
3000 acres of this rich soil, of which one-half was 
under cultivation. The land is exceedingly fertile and 
productive, and quite capable of supporting a numerous 
and industrious community. Kear to all this agricultural 
luxuriance stood the neat compact town ; nor have I 
ever seen, from any eminence in America, such an ad- 
mirable specimen of the results of human industry, com- 
prehending the fields, the meadows, the town and its 
gardens, as i? presented from the hills which look down 
upon this rich scene, where one solitary simple wooden 
steeple raises itself above the roofs of the adjacent 
houses, to announce the presence of the temple, for free- 
dom of worship in which they have abandoned their 
cherished Yaterland. 

At the appointed hour Mr. Baker called and took me 
to the manufactories, where the people seemed very in- 
dustriously employed in fabricating blankets, coarse 
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cloths, and cottons, the superfluities of which meet with 
a ready sale at Pittsburg, ail of them being well made 
and excellent of their kind. 

Mr. Baker, being called off to transact some business, 
deputed a veiy intelligent and interesting young man, of 
an extreme simplicity and gentleness of character, to at* 
tend me tmtil he was at liberty. This young man, who 
was named Jacob, was an assistant at the public store ; he 
spoke very good English, and under his guidance I com^ 
{>leted the observations I had to make. But what at- 
tracted me more than anything else was the conversation 
of Jacob himself, who wafi filled with religious feeling of 
the purest kind, and the most enthusiastic devotion 
to his beloved chief, Geoige Bapp, and to the society 
of which he was a member. Finding this amiable and, 
as I believe, very sincere man disposed to satisfy my 
inquiries respecting their history, and their religious and 
economical policy, I proposed to him to leave on one side 
for the present those wonder-working contrivances of 
the calico period, the shuttles^ with their kindred rattle- 
traps of the manu&ctories, and adjourn to the church ; to 
which he assenting, we bent our way thither. It was 
a spacious, but plain wooden building, with benches, 
having backs, for the congregation, in separate com- 
partments for the men and women. In front was a small 
platform or dais, somewhat raised from the floor, with 
a plain table, and a chair appropriated to Mr. Bapp^ 
who officiates as their spiritual instructor. After they 
have united in singing, he reads to th^n in the Bible, 
and then delivers to them an extempore discourse. There 
is a gallery in the church, in which, upon festival days, 
instrumental music is introduced. 

From the steeple of the church I had an excellent view 
of the adjacent country, and a close view of the plan of 
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tbe town : the streets were all laid out at right angles, 
and the most retired of them had still the sward growing 
there, though closely kept down. The spacious gardens 
were filled with a profusion of fine vegetables, cabbages, 
beans^ peas, potatoes^ carrots, onions, beets, and kohl- 
rabi : these are for the family use until winter sets in, 
for which season large fields of potatoes are cultivated, 
which, when gathered, are divided amongst the families 
per capita. The gardens were also well stocked with 
fruit-trees loaded with fruit, apples, pears, peaches, 
cherries, plums, currants, and gooseberries. The gable- 
ends of the houses, too, were covered with vines, bearing 
great numbers of healthy-looking grapes, this being a fine 
bearing year. I never saw a more satisfactory picture of 
abundance ; it reminded me continually of the gardens 
of the &nners in Tuscany and Lombardy, and was the 
more . striking from the contrast it presented to the 
wretched indosures which the greater number of Ameri- 
can settlers are contented with for gardens, where nothing 
is to be seen but a few potatoes and cabbages, choked up 
with weeds. On descending into the body of the church 
we sat down, and Jacob gave me a most interesting 
account of the society ; which was afterwards confirmed to 
me by Mr. Baker, and partly by Mr. Rapp himself. It 
made a deep impression upon me. Eveiy thing that I 
had seen bore the impress of a powerful and persevering 
mind, moved by an impulse of the loftiest kind ; and in 
nothing was it more conspicuoujs than in the affectionate 
and most completely obedient deference that the colonists 
delight to pay to their extraordinary head. Before I 
relate the interview wldch I had with him, I shall hope to 
do an acceptable thing to my readers, by sketching out 
the history of this society and its venerable patriarch. 
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About the year 1803, a number of respectable farmers 
in the neighbourhood of Stutgard conceived that the rule 
of Scripture was not lived up to with sufficient sim- 
plicity, and, without any immediate concert with each 
other, began to absent themselves from the churches, 
and to worship at home in conformity with their own 
opinions. This, in the end, produced persecutions from 
the authorities, and a closer union amongst themselves. 
At length, becoming exceedingly dissatisfied, they turned 
their attention to emigration ; and George Rapp, whose 
energy of character seemed by consent to fit him to be- 
come their leader, left Germany for the United States, 
to select a situation suited to their views and means, and 
where they could live in the tranquil enjoyment of their 
opinions. His first purchase was in Pennsylvania^ in the 
neighbourhood of the river Ohio, not very far distant 
from where they now are. Having made his friends 
acquainted with his proceedings, they soon after joined 
him to the number of one thousand souls, who, ere they 
had been long in the country, resolved themselves into a 
community, called the "Harmony Society;" and each 
individual throwing his property into a common stock, 
they resolved hereafter to form only one fitmily, to hold 
every thing in common, and to labour for the common 
advantage. Subsequently they left their first settlement, 
and purchased some rich bottoms on the Wabash, in 
the state of Indiana^ giving to this establishment the 
name of "New Harmony." Here they continued to 
reside until about the year 1824 ; but the situation being 
fotmd unhealthy, and inconvenient as respected markets, 
Mr. Bapp privately purchased for the use of the society 
3000 acres of land, comprehending the rich bottoms 
they now occupy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COUNT ST. LKON, A 8IN0ULA.R ADVENTURER. — SOWS DISSENSION IN THE 
SOCIETY, WITH THE INTENTION OF PLUNDERING IT. 

About this time, Mr. Robert Owen, of Lanark, now 
known as the leader of the Socialists, purchased New 
Harmony of Mr. Bapp; whereupon the society went 
vigorously to work to put their new acquisition into a 
state for cultivation, erected log huts for their accommo- 
dation, and called the place " Economy." The society 
had now removed into a healthy situation, in the vicinity 
of one of the best markets in the western country, and 
upon the banks of a river by which they could commu- 
nicate readily with every part of the world. Their pros- 
perity soon became great they built their town and their 
mnufectories. eveifthiBg flourished, and by their in- 
dustry and punctuality they soon acquired universal re- 
spect and confidence. 

In consequence of the great emigration from other 
parts of Germany to the United States^ vast numbers of 
Germans had found their way to this new colony of their 
nation ; many of whom, from various benevolent conffl- 
deiations^ had been received into the society, and who, 
without being disciplined in its ways ajid customs, or 
cordially entertidning its religious opinions, ostensiUy 
conformed to them. In this state of things, Mr. Bapp, 
in the year 1829, received a communication from a Dr. 
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Goentgen, on the part of a number of persons living near 
Frankfort in Germanj, giving an account of the political 
and religious state of that part of the country, and ex- 
preJg^in a marked man^ their dissatis&^tion with 
it. The letter was ably drawn up, contained a great 
manj sound views^ spoke of the United States as a 
country which was tiie open asylum of the oppressed, and 
of Mr. Bapp's society as the liberal refuge of conscientious 
Germans. Direct allusion was made in the letter to a 
person of great eminence, personal character, and wealth, 
irtio proposed conducting a colony from Germany to join 
the society at Economy ; and Mr. Rapp was requested to 
return a frank and detailed account of its situation. 

This communication received the most firiendly consi- 
deration, and Mr. Sapp returned a liberal and circum- 
stantial answer to it, without, however, giving any direct 
invitation to the parties to join his society. No further 
eorrespondence took place, but about two years afterwards, 
a letter was received from the same Dr. Guentgen, ap- 
prising Mr. Bapp that he had arrived at New York with 
a party, and should soon proceed to Pittsburg to com- 
municate with him. Soon after another letter was 
received, announcing their arrival at Pittsburg; upon 
wliich, Mr. Frederick Rapp, the adopted son of George, 
a person of great worth, and, next to himself, the most 
effici^t member of the society, was sent to Pittsbui^, to 
confer with Dr. Guentgen. There he was with much 
form presented to a Count St. Leon, as the eminent and 
opulent person who had been spoken of in the letter from 
Frankfort, and remained some time conferring with them 
as to their plans and opinions. 

On Frederick Rapp's return to Economy, he openly 
expressed his opinion, that he had seen and beard enough 
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of them t6 come to the conclusion^ that the new-comers 
would never become incorporated with their society. 
Thej, however, came to the place, were lodged for a while 
at the inn, and for the ensuing winter had some dwelling- 
houses assigned to them. It appears, however, to have 
been early determined by George Bapp, and the elders of 
the colony, not to connect themselves with this party; 
but only to extend the rites of hospitality to them during 
the ensuing winter, and then let them depart to pursue 
their own plans. 

They had not long been in the place, before it was 
discovered that they were in the habit of drawing some 
members of the society who had joined -it in America^ 
and some young persons of the old stock, secretly to their 
houses, with an intent to persuade them that Count St. 
Leon was gifted with prophecy, that he had predicted 
several great events which had been accomplished, and 
that the cold winter which had destroyed the French 
army in Russia had been foretold by him. In announcing, 
this his prophetic character, an intimation was not 
omitted, that he had the power to punish those who would 
venture to disregard its importance. Occasionally they 
were told also that he had the faculty of discovering 
hidden treasures, and of producing gold by transmutation, 
that he was excessively rich, and was sent by God to 
carry the society to a greater degree of happiness than it 
could ever attain without his assistance. 

By exciting their discontent with those regulations of 
the society which placed restraint on their passions, by 
flattering their weaknesses and prejudices, and amusing 
their ignorance, they had at last formed a party devoted 
to St. Leon, and disposed to depose George Bapp, and 
place St. Leon at the head of the society. Amongst those 
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r^ulations was one which committed all important 
affairs relating to the moral conduct and government of 
the community to Greorge Bapp and the elders ; and, 
amongst other things, no marriages could be contracted 
and solemnized without their consent. The new party 
was told, that, as soon as Count St. Leon was placed at 
the head of afiairs, marriages would be permitted as in 
other communities, and that the young men should have 
a vote, as well as the elders. The reformers, having 
augmented their number by an accession of betwixt two 
and three hundred thus seduced from the society, now pro- 
posed to the society to eltablish St. Leon as their head, as 
a person sent by God with supernatural powers, for the 
purpose of leading them to the highest point of human, 
happiness ; but they found a large majority immoveable 
in their attachment to George Rapp and their old customs, 
and were not slow in perceiving that the men of sense 
and experience in the society had had their eyes open 
from the first, and that they considered St. Leon and his 
Frankfort associates as a set of adventurers who wanted 
to delude a majority in order to get possession of the 
common property. 

The dissensions now became violent* Every day 
produced its rumour of some one having gone over to 
St. Leon; who, to give a bolder character to his en- 
terprise, marched his followers to the hills which over- 
look the settlement, and declared to them that God had 
fibewed it to him in a vision. The devotion which the 
new party shewed for him was so great, that upon an 
occasion when some goods were about to be sent to 
Pittsburg for sale, they went down to the river to 
prevent their being shipped, and declaring that they had 
a common interest in all the property of the society. 
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announced that no business should be transacted without 
their OHiseni 

During the painful progress of this revolt of the 
weakest heads of the communitj, Mr. Rapp conducted 
himself with great ¥risdom, moderating the zeal of his 
fiiend% who upon several occasions were almost {Hro* 
¥oked to hostilities, and calming as much as lay in 
his power the enthusiasts whcHU these adventurers had 
deluded ; but when he saw that nothing would satisfy 
them short of delivering the public property into the 
possession of St. Leon» he took legal advice^ and caused 
process of legal ejectment to be served against St. Leon 
and his party. Under this they would ultimately 
have been dispossessed of their dwellings ; but the adverse 
lawyers, "whom Dr. Guentgen — the brother-in-law of 
St. Leon, and ihe most astute person of the party — 
employed, con4arived so to procrastinate the suit» that 
a year would probably have elapsed before the parties 
could have been ejected. Under this view of his af- 
fairs, and perceiving how improbable it was the mino- 
rity would ever come again into a voluntary and cor- 
dial union with his friends and himself, he determined 
in concert with them to offer to the discontented party 
a sum of money as an equivalent for the interest they 
had in the property of the society, whichy after some 
discussion, was accepted. 

This was transferred into the possession of Stw Leon, 
who then purchased eight hundred acres of land about 
twelve miles lower down the river, where a small 
village called Philipsburg already existed. Here his 
party settled, encouraged by the assurances of St. Leon 
ihat they were to be the most prosperous and favoured 
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people of Qod. To streDgthen their confidence in him, 
he now began to collect great quantities of sandstone 
from the hills, caused it to be ground into powder, 
erected furnaces, and commenced the attempt of trans- 
muting it into gold. After expending about 10,000 dol- 
lars in Tain experiments, he discontinued them, assuring 
the society that the rocks (which belonged to the old 
carboniferous series) were not mature enough bj forty 
years, at the accomplishment of which period he an- 
nounced that they would be in a proper state for trans- 
mutation. By this ingenious device he satisfied his dis- 
appointed followers for the moment, and assigned a con- 
Tenient time for the delay equal to the probable duration 
of his own life, as he was now entering the middle period. 
At length his money was expended, and his debts at 
Fittsbui^ and other places having greatly accumulated, 
he found himself unable to pay either principal or 
interest, and became a bankrupt The reaction of opin- 
ion in his party now commenced ; they began to per- 
ceive how great his knavery and their credulity had 
been, and, throwing oS all reverence for their prophet, 
proceeded to sell his plate, his pictures, and personal 
property, to discharge the debts he had contracted in 
the name of the community. Having at length sunk 
down to his true character of an impostor, he, in com- 
pany with his knavish brother-in-law Guentgen, set out 
in quest of new adventures^ and, after wandering about 
the continent, died under circumstances of great dis- 
tress in the vicinity of Alexandria, on Red River. 

As he had been announced on his first arrival at 
New York firom Germany as a nobleman of illustrious 
fiunily, some individuals, during the most turbulent part 
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of the proceedings at Economy, wrote to Frankfort for 
information respecting him. Accounts subsequentlj ar< 
rived that he had at one time passed under the nam€r 
of Miiller, but that his true name was Prole; and, aa 
to his illustrious descent, it unfortunately turned out 
that he had been a tailor's boj, and half rogue, half 
enthusiast, had travelled over Europe, learning various 
languages in an imperfect way, and acquiring a smat-^ 
tering of various branches of knowledge, sufficient to 
give him importance in the eyes of the credulous and 
the illiterate. Guentgen, however, was the more accom- 
plished knave of the two, being a DoustersmUer of some 
notoriety ; and the plan they had concocted was to draw 
Mr. Rapp, whose great success as a colonist was publicly 
known in Germany, into a correspondence, and then to 
give a construction to it as if they had undertaken the 
voyage to America by Mr. Rapp's invitation. 

On the voyage out, Guentgen one day imexpectedly 
announced to the rest of the party, that their com-? 
panion Miiller was henceforward to be called Oount 
St Leon, a descendant of the house of Este, and that 
he should land at New York under that title. Being 
thus announced in the American papers, he immediately 
got into circulation as a nobleman of the most illus- 
trious descent, who was proceeding to extend the well* 
known colony founded by George Bapp. What, however, 
gave him the greatest importance in the eyes of the 
New-Torkers and Pennsylvanians, was the statement 
that he had brought several millions of dollars with 
him. Having thus laid a broad foundation for the 
most favourable reception by Rapp's community, he 
added on his arrival there the loftier attributes of pro- 
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phet and alchjmist. Finding that the watchful judg- 
ment of George Bapp never slumbered, and that it 
was not practicable to draw him into the snare they 
had laid, these adventurers adopted the base and un- 
principled expedient of sowing dissension in the so- 
ciety in order to plunder it, and an animosity between 
x^hildren and their parents which has been seldom ex- 
ceeded. 

Believed as the society felt itself by a separation 
from that portion which had thrown off all brotherly 
affection and friendly courtesy towards them, yet the 
moment of parting was a painful one, for many hus- 
bands were separated from their wives, and children 
from their parents. On the bankruptcy of De Leon 
taking place, a great number of his followers came to 
Economy, with the intention of compelling George Rapp 
to give them more money, and behaved very turbu- 
lently ; but acting with great energy, and causing them 
to be bound over to keep the peace, they returned 
without effecting anything. Since that time they have 
dissolved their community, and have divided the land, 
each man living upon his own resources. Many of 
them have applied to re-unite themselves to Mr. Rapp 
and his people, but they have been uniformly refused. 
The separation has been a real blessing to the old 
c(dony, and is regarded by them as a providential puri- 
fication from all the light and unquiet members of 
their society, without the pain of discarding them. The 
most perfect harmony appears now to reign; the reve- 
rential deference which is paid to Mr. Rapp seems com- 
mon to them all, and to be sincerely felt : his great 
prudence and devotion to their interests have been so 
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unceajsdng, that thej are convinced he entertains no 
views respecting them inconsistent with those of a 
parent to his children; and so entire is their confidence 
in him, that» iipon the death of Frederick Rapp, thej 
insisted that all their transactions should be conducted 
in his name alone, so that, in virtue of the unbounded 
trust reposed in him, George Bapp is the nominal pro- 
prietor of all the property of the society. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PROSPEROUS STATE OF THE SOCIETY.— INTERVIEW WITH FTB HEAD^ 

OBOROE RAPP. 

OoKSiDERiNG the perfect success which has attended 
his exertions, and the undeviating simplicitj of his 
personal character, this pleasing instance of generous 
and affectionate feeling is not very surprising; for 
after the persecutions, troubles, and changes thej have 
gone through, the society, consisting of about five hun- 
dred persons^ now finds itself in possession of a rich 
domain, and of a great deal of superfluous wealth : 
each family has its comfortable dwelling-house, with 
the best of all appendages, a well-stocked fruit and 
vegetable garden. If any one wants a hat, he goes to 
the superintendent of that branch, and is supplied ; if 
he wants clothes^ he goes to the tailor. At the public 
store, tea, coffee, sugar, spices, knives and forks, and 
all other articles of domestic use, are delivered upon 
application. In all this, however, a prudent adminis- 
tration of the public property is observed; and when 
the superintendent of any branch perceives that some 
individuals are less economical than others, and require 
to be supplied beyond their just wants, it is his duty 
to check this tendency to waste, generally the effect 
of inadvertence or inexperience. Few individuals, I 
was told, require to be admonished twice. 

About one-third of the whole number of adults are 
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agriculturists, the rest manufacturers and artizans. There 
is a market, to which, when animals are slaughtered, 
each fiimilj sends for its proportional share of meat. 
Each family also keeps a cow, and milks and takes care 
of her, but the milk, when strained, is all put into 
a common stock, and divided pro ratc^ as everything 
else is ; so that, when the cow of any particular family 
is dry for a time, they are not without milk on that 
account. It is in fact a family upon a large scale, 
for the support of which every individual contributes 
his assistance, with an unceasing and willing industry, 
producing everything within itself, and dividing every- 
thing in an equitable manner and according to their 
just wants. 

There is also an excellent school for the children, 
where they are instructed in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, &c.; and for those who have a talent for other 
acquirements, they have a library of useful books and 
a museum of natural history. Music also is culti- 
vated, and upon festival days they freely indulge in 
this their happy national taste. When they first ar- 
rived in America, in common with all their countrymen, 
they smoked a great deal of tobacco, and drank ardent 
spirits, though in moderation ; even Mr. Rapp used these 
indulgences: but he soon took a right view of those 
artificial wants, which often allure men into an exces- 
sive gratification, and discontinued the use of them. 
At present no one in the society uses either ardent 
spirits or tobacco in any form. When the elders re- 
commended to the society the disuse of ardent spirits, 
Mr. Baker informed me, that all the fiunilies returned 
to the public store the stock they had on hand both 
of tobacco and spirits, simply saying, '^The society is 
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not going to use these things an j more and therefore 
we return them/' 

I paid a visit to the doctor, a clever little man, 
named Feucht. His apothecar/s shop was small, but 
very neat, and well supplied with drugs : he told me 
that he gave out very little medicine, and that of the 
simplest kind. The bell rings for break&st at half- 
past six A. M. : at seven they all go to their ^'arious avoca- 
tions, and at twelve they are summoned to dinner. At 
one they resume their work, and at half-past three beer 
and cake are served to refresh them. In harvest*time 
currant or other home-made wine is given to the women, 
and men also if they desire it. At seven f. m. the la^ 
hours of the day cease, and all retire to their homes 
to supper, each fiunily having a proportional number of 
unmarried persons living with them. 

Mr. Rapp's only son John died about twenty years of 
age, and left an only daughter called Gertrude. I had 
heard her frequently spoken of as a person of great merit : 
she had successfully introduced the culture of the silk- 
worm and the manufacture of silk at Economy, and I was 
very anxious to see her. My friend Jacob, after leaving 
the church, took me to a building where in a small room 
were a few females cleaning damaged cocoons. One of 
these, who appeared somewhat turned of thirty, had a 
very pleasing countenance, with more character in it 
than the rest, but in her dress and manner did not 
differ from them. Jacob conversed with her more tiian 
with the others ; but whilst I was in the room, I never 
suspected her to be Miss Gertrude. The idea I had 
formed of her was that of a maiden to be seen rather 
in the spacious dwelling-house of her grand&Uier, than 
of a woman dressed in a plain blue garment, with her 
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hands in hot water, picking cocoons in a steam^honse. 
I was therefore not a little surprised when Jacob 
told me it was Miss Gertrude he had been talking to» 
and who had been giving him such a cheerful and 
encouraging account of her branch of industry. In 
the evening, whilst I was standing, about seven 
o'clock, at the door of the inn during a heavy shower, 
I saw her come from the workshop with her blue gown 
turned over her head and drenched in the rain, shew- 
ing the great interest she took in her silk establish* 
ment by remaining there to the latest moment. 

The introduction of the cultivation and manufacture 
of silk at this place is entirely due to her: she pro* 
cured a few worms for her amusement only in the 
first instance, and, having enlarged her stock, set up 
a loom, where they now weave silk handkerchiefis and 
waistcoat patterns. It is quite probable, that, when 
their mulberry-trees are old and plentiful enough, 
the manufacture of silk will become an important 
branch with them, as no labour can be afforded so 
cheap as theirs, especially such willing and intelligent 
labour. 

Finding Jacob on such pleasant terms with Miss 
Gertrude, I asked him what the real objection was 
to countenancing marriage at Economy. He an- 
swered me frankly but ingeniously, that it was not dis* 
countenanced for political reasons, and that their con* 
duct was the simple result of religious feeling. Upon 
this I ventured to say to him, '' It cannot have escaped 
the attention of your society, which is opposed to all 
irregularities, that if marriages were not solemnized 
amongst Christian communities, your principles would 
lead to the extinction of all society/' He answered 
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modestly, but with a grayitj a little lighted up with 
enthusiasm, «If men, by subduing their passions, which 
are the cause of so much trouble in life, could accom- 
plish an eternal life of innocence, perhaps it would 
suit God*s design, if we knew enough of it, that our 
race should become extinct. We certainly can com- 
prehend that an existence in Heaven is infinitely more 
worthy of our attention than an existence on earth/' 
This answer was so fEir beyond my expectation, some- 
what prejudiced as I was by the accounts I had heard 
of Mr. Bapp's endeavouring to keep down their intel- 
lect as low as possible, that I could not but perceive 
that a deep religious feeling was the true bond of this 
society ; and I began to look upon Mr. Rapp as a very 
superior being, as any man certainly is, who can infuse 
into the hearts of mechanics aspirations so lofty as to 
raise them beyond all the other conditions and tempt- 
ations of life. 

Upon another occasion, when I observed, *^ The death 
of Frederick Eapp must have distressed you all greatly,^ 
" We missed him," he replied, " for a while ; but we can- 
not be made unhappy by the death of one, when we have 
so many brothers and sisters left." The only death, 
probably, that would greatly afflict them, would be that 
of Mr. Bapp himself, to whom they bear the love of chil* 
dren, always calling him " Father/' when they speak to 
him. ** We never talk of that," said Jacob ; " we live as 
if he was always to be with us ; and then he is so fresh 
and strong, that we are never afraid." 

In the many independent communities that I have had 
opportunities of observing in various countries, it has 
always appeared to me that there was, more or less, some 
conspicuous fiuling of humanity to be discerned, and 

o2 
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which could not be kept down, however excellent and 
meritorious their other faculties : there seemed to me to 
be always some touch of pride, conceit, self-righteousnes^ 
or self-interest, for the ^ke of which the semblance of a 
virtuous simplicity was assumed : but here I saw nothing 
of these weaknesses; and having satisfied myself that 
this was a most remarkable community for effecting the 
progress through life under rational and pure views, and 
consistent and pure conduct^ and having witnessed the 
abundance, the peace, and the happiness which a large 
family enjoyed through the wisdom of their head, I 
became very desirous of seeing him as soon as possible. 
Jacob, therefore, about 6 p. m., conducted me to the 
spacious garden attached to Mr. Rapp's premises. This, 
which contained more than half an acre of ground, was 
laid out in very narrow walks, separating beds crowded 
with vegetables, and was filled to repletion with fruit- 
trees of every kind — ^peaches, plums, apples on trelUse^ 
numerous varieties of pears, figs, and cherries, with rasp- 
berries in the greatest profusion. There was also a good, 
but unpretending conservatory, with oranges and lemons 
of a large size pendent from many of the trees, and 
various green-house plants in good order. In the centre 
of the garden was a small temple, with pillars, surround- 
ed with water, and a neat bridge thrown across it* I 
felt quite sure that Miss Gertrude was the presiding 
genius in all these elegances, and Jacob informed me it 
was so. This exceedingly fruitful though rather too um- 
brageous garden was the only marked aristocratic feature 
about Mr. Sapp's premises : there was a general air about 
it which announced that it was not common property ; but 
then every dwelling-house had its private garden, so pro- 
bably its superior condition was as well the fruit of their 
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attachment to him, as of his own taste and inclination. 
K I had not been afraid of appearing too inquisitive, I 
should have informed myself as to that pointy although 
I have no doubt but that the society would be desirous 
of conferring every distinction upon him, and every em- 
bellishment upon his private life, that he would consent 
to receive at their hands. 

After taking a look at everything, Jacob left me, to 
announce, as I suppose, my arrival^ and soon after re- 
turned. We were walking slowly in the direction of the 
house, and admiring the clustered abundance of this 
labyrinth of Pomona, when, at a moment when I was 
least thinking of such a vision, 

Vidi pres8o di me un veglio solo, 
Degno di tanta reverentia in vista, 
Che piu noD d^ k padre alcun figluolo. 
Longa la barba, e di pel bianco mista, 
Portava ^ suoi capelli simigliante ; 
Di quai cadeva al petto doppia lista.* 

PurgatoriOy Canto I. 

This venerable figure turned into our walk, and ap- 
proached us with a firm step, bearing a walking-stick in 
his right hand, which seemed to go to the ground with an 
air of authority. His athletic frame was covered with a 
blue frock-coat, of light home-spun cloth : his face, which 
was tempered with a cheerful benevolence, was broad and 
ruddy ; and a remarkable bushy white beard, of great 
volume, hung from his fiax^e from ear to ear. He stopped 

* Alone, and near unto me stood, an ancient form, 
Whose aspect might awaken reverend thoughts, 
Such as a son may cherish for his sire. 
His ample beard fell down upon his breast, 
Which, like his head, with hoary whiteness crowne 
Reposed between his venerable locks. 
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and smiled, as much as to say, "I am George Eapp, 
whom you desire to see/' I was very much struck by his 
appearance ; and being naturally of a reverential turn of 
mind, instantly uncovered my head in the most respectful 
maimer ; and after apologizing as well as I could in Ger- 
man for not speaking his language fluently enough, re- 
quested permission to converse with him through Jacobs 
as I was informed he did not speak English. Having 
expressed his satisfaction to me, I desired Jacob to say in 
complimentary terms how much I had been gratified with 
what I had seen at Economy, that it appeared to me he 
had been successful in the execution of a wise and bene- 
volent plan, and that I congratulated him on being per- 
mitted to be the dispenser of so much happiness ; that I 
sincerely thought him entitled to be considered a great 
benefactor to his countrymen, and esteemed myself happy 
in being able to say that I had shaken hands with him. 
When Jacob had interpreted this to him, he struck his 
hand into mine with a friendly smile ; and in a jocular 
tone said in broken English, "Very gut, very gut.'' We 
now began to talk about the place, and he related 
to me how, near eleven years ago, he bad found it an 
unreclaimed wilderness, and the steps he had taken 
to improve it. He said it combined more advantages 
than any situation he had seen, and expressed a hope 
that it would be the abiding-place of his people. 

Having turned the conversation to their old establish- 
ment, New Harmony, on the Wabash, I asked his opinion 
as to the probable success of Mr. Robert Owen, with whom 
I was acquainted, and who, like himself, was engaged 
in the attempt to establish independent social commu- 
nities. He replied, that, judging from what he had 
seen of Mr. Owen, he thought he was a man of benevo- 
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tent intentions; but that it appeared to him that Mr. 
Owen and himself had no principles in common, and 
were not to be considered as walking in the same path. 
That he and his countrymen had undergone a great trial 
in abandoning their Yaterland, and aimed at nothing 
now but to lead a peaceful and contented life, being 
well disposed to obey the laws of the country they lived 
in, and having no inclination to interfere with the 
opinions or pursuits of anybody else ; whilst Mr, Owen's 
object did not seem to be peace and comfort, so much as 
to persuade all the world that they were in error on the 
score of religion, moralsf, laws, and manners. Stopping 
for a moment, he put his hand on my shoulder, and 
looking me in the face, said, in German, " My friend, old 
George Rapp thinks that whoever attempts to bend men 
into a community of interests upon any other grounds but 
a strong religious feeling, will not succeed. It is religion 
gives peace here, (putting his hand to his heart,) and 
keeps the mind clear and steady. Men that are not 
religious are always uneasy; far from making sa* 
erifices, they are always wanting something; but 
religious men are contented to make sacrifices in this 
life, because they consider them as seeds sown to fruit 
hereafter in the life to come." 

As we advanced along the walks of the garden, 
holding this very interesting conversation, the old 
patriarch, who seemed disposed to continue it, would 
frequently stoop and pick the finest bunches of currants 
for me, and would occasionally give me the history 
of his grape-vines and espalier-trees, of which there 
were many fine ones. At length we adjourned to the 
house, a spacious brick building, and introducing me 
into a room, where there was a large copy of West's 
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picture of "Christ healing the Sick/' he desired me to take 
a seat, and apologizing for leaving me a moment^ went 
out, and returned with two bottles of wine. One of 
them was forthwith uncorked, and wine-glasses, with 
some cakes, being there ready on the table, Mr. Rapp 
telling me it was hmmgemachty or home-made, poured 
some out, and invited me to drink it. It was a light, 
sweetish wine ; and after I had commended it, he rose, 
and with an air of importance uncorked the other 
bottle, saying, " You shall now drink of some heimgemacht 
I made fourteen years ago of the wild grape on the 
Wabash river." I carried the glass to my mouth with 
great reverence, shook my head sagely, and observed that 
'' few persons could boast of having drunk wine of that 
kind/' I had scarce tasted it, however, before I hastily 
set the glass down, not a little apprehensive that the old 
patriarch had made a mistake, and uncorked a bottle of 
physic Such a murky and distressing cordial I cer- 
tainly never tasted before ; but as it had been so long in 
bottle, and I could not find it in my heart to act unkindly 
to anything belonging to my venerable host, I made a 
grand effort, and bolting it to the last drop, declared, 
with my teeth on edge, that I had drunk a great many 
delicious wines in various parts of the world, but that 
I had not supposed there was anything exactly like that 
in America. Touched with my eulogium, the old gen- 
tleman grasped the bottle, and said, '' Mein lieber Kind, 
du wirst ein anderes Glas haben I '' and instantly poured 
me out a second, which he insisted upon me swallowing. 

In the course of our interview, I asked him his age, and 
he informed me that he was in his seventy-ninth year. 
I said, ^' You look like a healthy man of sixty-five, and 
on more/' — "Oh!" said he, with a smile, and looking 
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to Jacob, ^^ that is because I am so much nmnted for thiese 
children;^' meaning, that Providence preserved his life, 
that he might be useful to the society. Perhaps, knowing 
the weakness of men, he is apprehensive that the har- 
mony which now exists is, in a great measure, an effect 
of the general reverence and affection for his person ; 
yet, I trust, some one will at the proper time be found 
worthy to succeed him in the society. 

The supper-hour at the hotel being now arrived, and 
having eaten nothing since 7 a. m., I took leave of this 
interesting and distinguished man : he gave me his 
blessing at parting, which I received most gratefully. No 
interview that I ever had with any individual gave me 
greater satisfaction ; and I left him, impressed with the 
most respectful feelings. 



90 Slovenly farming of American settlers. 



CHAPTER XI. 

REACH RAVENNA, THE SUMMIT LEVEL OF THE COUNTRY.— CROSS THE LAKE 
RIDGES, AND REACH CLEVELAND ON LAKE ERIE. — REACH DETROIT. 

After a comfortable n^ht's rest in a clean bed, and a 
good break&st^ I got into a carriage, which they obligingly 
engaged for me, and left this peaceful abode, passing two 
or three miles along its rich harvest fields. It was rerj 
easy to perceive when I had passed beyond the territory 
of the society, the contrast was so great : every settler's 
house gave abundant evidence of the slovenly manner in 
which the individual system is carried on by their neigh- 
bours. One would have thought that so much system, 
and the comfort it produced, would have inspired an 
universal emulation ; but it seemed to have produced an 
opposite efiect, as if they were determined to proclaim, 
that one of their privileges was to set all comfort at 
defiance — badly built houses, windows without glass, 
dirty children, lean mongrel cows, barns in ruins, patches 
representing gardens, with nothing but potatoes and cab- 
bages, choked up with weeds, and every appearance of 
discomfort about the persojis of the indolent occupants 
of the tenements. I stopped to speak to a few of them, 
and found them all entertaining a strong antipathy 
to Mr. Rapp's people, probably because they avoids 
any connexion with them. 

The drive, however, was through a pretty country; 
and having made ten miles, we arrived at Big Beaver, 
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a large tributary of the Ohio. Here a trick was played 
upon me, of an unusually shabby character, by the 
landlord of a house at which I stopped, near the bridge. 
Being desirous of pursuing my journey through the 
state of Ohio to a town called Poland, he informed me 
that I ought to lose no time in going a short distance fur- 
ther, to a village where the stage-coach was. Having dis- 
missed the carriage which brought me from Economy 
it became necessary, therefore, to engage another be- 
lon^ng to himself : this I accordingly did ; and having 
paid him for it beforehand, which he required me to 
do, and directed my luggage to be put into it as 
soon as it was ready, I set off on foot as quick 
as I could, to catch the stage-coach before it left the 
village, which I succeeded in doing; and my luggage 
coming up, I now took my place in the stage, and off 
we started. To my great surprise, we stopped, in less 
than an hour from the time I had left it, at the landlord's 
door at the bridge again ; and, perceiving the fraud he 
had practised upon me, I sent for him— for he was 
evidently keeping out of the way — and demanded of 
him the reason why he had so misled me. He shuffled 
out an excuse, that the stage did not come eveiy day 
past his door, which the driver contradicted immediately. 
I told him it would be good policy in him to behave with 
more kindness and justice to travellers in future, for this 
transaction was enough to ruin his character all round 
the country. I have no doubt he was sorry for what he 
had done ; for several persons were round the door, and 
all seemed to concur in reprobating his conduct. Generally 
speaking, the American landlords are a very obliging set 
of men, and, being in the unsettled parts of the country 
much greater men than their guests, consider them as 
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being under their protection. I have received many 
acts of kindness from some of them : this fellow pro- 
bably was a rogue in grain, and would have acted in the 
same manner in any other country, if he had been bom 
there. 

For the first few miles the road ran in the valley of 
the Big Beaver, near the stream, and was very beautiful. 
We could see bituminous coal amidst the ledges of the 
opposite bank very distinctly. There is a canal here, 
which extends to Newcastle ; and they are now pro- 
jecting a junction from thence into the Ohio Canal. We 
soon rose upon the table-laud of the country, about 800 
feet above the level of the navigable streams, in a rather 
fertile, but very monotonous country, abounding in sordid 
and filthy taverns, where dram-drinking seems to be the 
principal branch of business. The distance to Poland 
was thirty miles, and we reached it before sunset : and, 
the country not being attractive, I continued my journey 
ail night in the stage, and in the morning reached 
Ravenna, a large village in Ohio ; a point which is 
almost the summit level of the coxmtry, at an elevation 
of 1 1 40 feet above tide-water. Here I breakfasted, and 
then continued my journey sixty-four miles to Cleveland, 
on Lake Erie ; the country sloping the whole distance, 
and containing vast quantities of boulders of primary 
rocks strewed upon the surface, which appear to have 
been transported there when the waters of the western 
lakes extended to the neighbourhood of Ravenna. The 
land appeared very fertile ; new villages were springing 
up in various places, each one with its neat meeting- 
house ; and evidences abounded of a resolute, indus- 
trious, and orderly population. 

For some miles before reaching Cleveland we crossed 
what are called the Lake Ridges^ formed of gravel and 
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sand, which in their structure and parallelism resemble 
other ridges near the western lakes, and conceived by 
some to have been ancient beaches. The last three 
miles of the country was a dead alluvial flat, the 
most recent margin from which Lake Erie had re- 
ceded. I saw many good vegetable gardens, and ex^ 
tensive nurseries full of thrifty plants, betokening 
the vicinity of a flourishing town. Cleveland, like all 
the river and lake towns, has one wide busy street, 
parallel with the lake shore, thronged with people 
and shops; whilst in the new streets, running at right 
angles to it, scattered houses are being rapidly erected 
in various directions. Although it was late in the night 
when I arrived, I hastened, as soon as I had secured 
a bed at the hotel, to the shore, from whence I obscurely 
saw the magnificent Lake Erie, expanding its ample 
bosom beneath the star-lit canopy. Everything was 
still ; and, my mind filled with various reflections, I 
continued wandering on the solitary shore, the banks of 
which appeared to be from 60 to 70 feet above the level 
of the lake.* Just as I was thinking of returning to the 
hotel, to get something to eat, which I had not done since 
I left Ravenna^ the lights of a steamer appeared upon 
the lake, and approaching nearer and nearer, it was 
evident she was bound to Cleveland. I waited on the bank 
until I could hear music on board, and then, being quite 
sure she was coming in, I hastened back, and had scarce 
finished a slight repast, when information was brought 
that it was a steamer of the first class, called the Munroe, 
from Buffidoe, and would depart immediately for Detroit. 
Nothing could be more agreeable, so I immediately trans- 
ferred myself on board ; and being fortunate enough to 
secure a separate cabin, called a state-room, I remained 

* The lake here washes the lower beds of the Devonian series. 
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on deck until midnight, when we left Glevdand, and 
were soon steaming away on Lake Erie, out of sight of 
land. I was awaked in the night by a little bustle 
on board ; and finding that the steamer was not under 
way, I hastily dressed, and going on deck, found we had 
stopped for a short time at Sandusky. Here I stepped 
ashore, merely to look at the limestone ledges, which I 
knew were here in horizontal beds, and, returning on 
board, was a second time awaked by the broad light 
of day. I now made my toilette, and going upon deck 
found we were near the Ohio shore. It was a beautiful 
morning, and the lake was most placid. Having passed 
Sister's Island, we stood into the bay at the mouth of 
the river Raisin, to land some passengers. 

I had now an opportunity of examining the steamer, 
which was about 150 feet long, and 40 feet wide ; the cabin 
was spacious, and when new must have been a handsome 
room ; the berths were neatly arranged ; and commodious 
and wide ottomans were placed at the stem. I should 
have exceedingly liked to repose on one of them with my 
book ; but they were filled with nasty stinking-looking fel- 
lows^ with dirty boots on, spitting about at random, without 
caring for the disgust their practices excited in the more 
respectable passengers. These are the cherished privi- 
leges of the levelling system. If the captain of one of 
these steamers is a vulgar fellow himself! a few black-» 
guards on board can effectually destroy the comfort of 
respectable travellers ; for he makes those his companions, 
and has no sympathy with these. The monstrous and 
striking inconsistency too often connected with public tra* 
yelling in this country is, that the arrangements in the first 
instance, especially in the steamers, being excellent, — ^the 
furniture always handsome, and often superfluously and 
gaudily so, — every thing announces preparation for well- 
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bred and refined travellers. This is the theory of the 
thing. Then comes practice, and the unremitting efforts 
of the dirty portion of the travelling world to bring 
every thing down to their own level, which is soon done 
by chewing, smoking, spitting, and drinking. They have 
the same right to be dirty that others have to be clean, 
and maintain their rights in that particular with as much 
pertinacity as they would in any other. Democracy and 
dirt have a great regard for each other ; and where the 
first has the upper hand, the second never fails to assert 
its authority. Time will hereafter more fully show the 
effect of this. 

July 30. — About 3 p. M. we were opposite to Grosse 
Isle, and having left the lake behind, passed sufficiently 
near to the Canadian shore to see the sentinels at Fort 
Maiden in their scarlet coats. Amherstburg appeared 
to be a neat little place. The strait* here seemed to 
be about a mile and a half wide ; the banks clay and 
sand, the country extremely flat, and the water a dull 
blue colour. The farms on the British side, following the 
Canadian custom, go back some distance into the country, 
with a narrow frontage on the river ; the houses are 
usually plain framed buildings, and sometimes constructed 
with squared loga On the American side no buildings 
were visible. The country was a dead flat, presenting 
nothing but a low sedgy shore. The banks of the strait 
did not appear to be more than 30 feet above the water ; 
and the adjacent lands, as far as the eye could reach, 
announced an ancient lacustrine deposit, without visible 
elevation upon it 

As we approached the town of Detroit, the river nar- 
rowed to about 1500 yards, and a scene of some anima- 

'*' This strait, or river of Detroit, as the French call it, connects Lake 
Erie with Lake Huron. 
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tion appeared. I could see half-a-dozen church steeples, 
with numerous buildings in the distance, and several 
very neat-looking painted cottages on the American side. 
On the British side there was Sandwich, not a very neat- 
looking village, with a small Episcopal church, and a 
larger wooden edifice, but still unpainted, of an anti- 
quated structure, for the Roman Catholics. In North 
America, where there are so few localities to which any 
historical interest attaches, Detroit is conspicuous, for the 
military incidents connected with it have more than once 
been rather of a thrilling character ; and I landed here 
for the first time, delighted at having an opportunity of 
examining a place about which I had read and heard 
so much. 

On reaching a large hotel called the Michigan Ex- 
change, I was so fortunate as to obtain a spacious private 
room with a clean bed ; and having made my arrange- 
ments, and enough of daylight remaining to take a look 
at the place, I wandered about for a couple of hours. 
What would have pleased many, exceedingly disappointed 
me. With enthusiastic predilections for the scenes made 
almost illustrious by the exploits of the early French, 
the audacious daring of the crafty Indian chief Pondiac, 
and the inflexible resolution of our own gallant Brock, — 
scenes than which few places can b6ast of so exciting and 
various a character, I could not view without distaste the 
long street, 80 feet broad, filled with Yankee stores, 
lawyers' offices, doctors' shops, dens where vulgar justices 
of the peace hide themselves, and an assemblage of long 
eager visages eternally talking about dollars and business* 
In the morning I hastened to look for some vestiges of 
the ancient fort that Pondiac had beleaguered ; but, alas \ 
every thing was razed to the ground ; and, indeed, not a 
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Testige was even left of the modem fortification that 
General Hull so hastily surrendered in 1812 to the reso- 
lute Brock, except the house of the commanding officer, 
that was too good to pull down. The settlements of the 
United States are spreading so rapidly, and the passion 
for making money is so absorbing, that there will soon 
not be a stone or a stick standing where a fort once 
stood, or a battle was fought. This Ls deeply to be re- 
gretted, as historical monuments assist greatly to elevate 
the character of a people. 

On my return from my walk, Colonel W., a very gen- 
tlemanly person, and an officer of great merit in the ser- 
vice of the United States, called upon me, and engaged 
me to dine with him the next day. I was delighted with 
this incident, because I had known his lady a great many 
years before, and because I was sure to receive a great 
deal of information from so intelligent an officer. 

Jtdy 31. — ^Having passed the morning in making obser- 
vations, at 2 p. M. I dressed for my engagement^ and went 
to Colonel W.'s. We had a very pleasant dinner. Mrs. W. 
is a lively, weU-bred gentlewoman, and received me cor- 
dially. There was also a Miss R. and her father, whom I 
had formerly known, both of them agreeable persons, who 
resided at Grosse Isle. What a charm agreeable women 
infuse into society, and what an immense difference edu- 
cation makes in them. The same morning, at the public 
breakfiast table at the hotel, there was a very pretty wo- 
man, who, apparently, had not had many of its advantages, 
stuffing in onions and an immense quantity of nasty-look- 
ing trash for her breakfast. I thought I would rather be 
married to a she codfish, as there would be some chance 
of her being caught. I found my host. Colonel W., a 
person of various attainments : he had cultivated letters 
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with success, and would have been considered a most 
agreeable companion in any society. Besides his other 
advantages, he possessed some exceedingly fine Chateau 
Margeaux of one of the best vintages, a merit that few 
field officers I had lately seen could boast of. 

In the evening the Colonel drove ine to Spring Wells, a 
place about three miles from Detroit, where Gfeneral Brock 
effected his landing, on the 16th of August, 1812. From 
the account which his own countrymen give of the Ame- 
rican General Hull, it appears that he was totally without 
soldierly qualities. He had commenced hostilities on the 
declaration of war by invading Canada, with a vapouring 
proclamation announcing that he would not stop until 
he had taken Quebec ; but advancing no further than the 
opposite shore, he made an inglorious retreat to Detroit in 
less than a month, permitting General Brock, with less 
than one thousand men, principally composed of Indians 
and militia-men, to invade him in turn without oppo- 
sition ; and although in a strong fort sufficiently garri- 
soned, and assisted by able and spirited officers, he became 
so intimidated by the exaggerated view he took of the 
excesses that the Indians under the British flag might 
commit if victorious, that he not only withdrew the can- 
non that could have raked the whole line of approach of 
the British troops, but neglected to line the fences of th^ 
farms, that were on the line by which they were ad- 
vancing, with troops that could from their cover have cut 
off almost every man that appeared in sight ; so that 
General Brock, after making this bold dash, had veiy 
little trouble after touching the American shore, beyond 
receiving the capitulation of his enemy upon the very 
day that he landed. In fact, he never approached nearer 
to Detroit than a mile, and negotiated the capitu- 
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lation of Hull and his troops from a house where he 
stopped to breakfast. Everything was signed before he 
left this house, so extremely eager was Hull to shelter him* 
self and his friends from the dangers his apprehensions 
had created. It is to the credit of the officers under his 
command that he never consulted them, and turned a deaf 
ear to the suggestions they ventured to their commander, 
to save themselves and their country's flag from dis- 
honour. 

This being the last town on the Indian frontier, and 
the only place where I was likely to find any mechanics, 
I directed a comfortable tent to be made, and procured a 
variety of objects that were likely to be useful to me in 
my projected excursion into the Indian country. It is 
much better to provide these things at the frontier towns ; 
the tradesmen there are more familiar with the wants of 
one who is about to travel in the Indian countries; and 
Detroit is a place fiill of resources, and much frequented 
by straggling Indians. I called to give some directions 
one morning at a boot-maker's, and found an elderly -look- 
ing Ojibway Indian there, in company with what I took 
to be a young-looking squaw, of a fine character of coun- 
tenance. She was trying a pair of shoes on, which I was 
rather surprised at» as the squaws always wear mocassins. 
I asked the tradesman if she was the Indian's daughter 
or his wife, and understood him to say that she was his 
wife, and that he had another who was older. The In- 
dian imderstood English a little, and having been a great 
deal amongst the Canadians, spoke French tolerably well, 
as the tradesman told me. I therefore spoke to him in 
French, and asked him if she had brought him any 
children, but he would give me no answer, saying some- 
thing in Indian to his companions ; upon which they gave 

H a 
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a mortal grunt of dissatisfaction. I saw that they were 
offended at something, but could not imagine what it was. 
Whilst she was drawing on one of the shoes, her robe got 
a little a-sdde, and her naked thighs were rather too plainly 
seen ; upon which a bystander remarked, that for a young 
squaw she was not very modest. Just at this time a 
person happened to come in who knew them, and said 
we were all under a mistake, that it was a young man of 
eighteen, and not a squaw. We were all exceedingly sur- 
pLd. and had . ve^good !«*; tie ^ooft oh^W 
nine face, and peculiar dress of this handsome youth hav- 
ing completely deceived us. Female Indians, however, of 
the common class, are so ugly, that a youth dressed as this 
one was is easily mistaken for a female ; indeed, I have 
often found it as difficult to conjecture what sex in- 
dividuals of this race were, by merely looking at their 
faces, as I should be on looking at the faces of animals. 

Having before left my card at the quarters of General 
B., the commanding officer of this district, I called upon 
him again, in company with Colonel W., and found him 
at home. He was not particularly polite, and quite un- 
grammatical enough to make me believe what I had 
already learnt, that he was an uneducated frontier soldier 
of great merit in his line, but not remarkably disposed 
to be useful to a traveller. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AGREEABLE AMERICAN SOCIETY. — MANNERS OF TBB FRENCH CANAPIANS 

RESIDING AT DETROIT. 

A Sunday intervening during my stay, I went to the 
Catholic Church about 6 a. m., that I might have an 
opportunity of forming an opinion of the Canadian 
population here. Very few persons were present, and 
I retiimed again after breakfast to the morning service. 
The congregation was chiefly composed of the humbler 
class of French Canadians, dressed in coarse home-spun 
clothes. With few exceptions, neither men nor women 
looked much better than Indians, and most of them 
seemed to have Indian blood in their veins. A few per- 
sons of a superior degree, in dress and manners, were 
present, but very few. The music was good, and the 
organist was an excellent performer. The Cur^ was a 
venerable-looking man with grey hair ; and a Bishop, a 
native of Tyrol, whose name I have forgotten, delivered 
an admirable sermon : he was a very short, odd-looking 
little man, but full of talent. As soon as the service 
was over, the Bishop, with his Cur^ and his cortdge^ six 
in number, made a very episcopal exit into the vestry- 
room. I was exceedingly pleased with the whole service, 
and the devout conduct of the congregation. At the 
'door of the church I found several charetteSy or little 
waggons, belonging to the inhabitants of the vicinity, 
each of them drawn by one horse, and all without seats. 
In some of them half-a-dozen respectably dressed females 
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squatted themselves down with their children, a male in 
front driving the " marche doncP * Colonel W. told me 
that the streets of Detroit, not being paved, were some- 
times, on the approach of winter and in spring, exces- 
sively muddy ; but being the season when the Canadian 
&milies kept up their hols de sociiUy each of them had 
one of these machines to go to their parties in, and that 
it was not unusual to see ladies upon these occasions, 
dressed in grand toilet, squatted down in them. 

As soon as the Roman Catholic service was over, I 
crossed the river in the ferry-boat to Sandwich, on the 
British side, intending to go to the Episcopal Church 
there, and had an agreeable walk of about a mile and a 
half along the bank of the river. At the court-house I 
got into conversation with the person who had charge of 
the church as well as the gaol, a respectable old English 
soldier, who had been near half a century in Canada. 
This interesting man had preserved his loyalty to his 
sovereign and native country amidst all the changes and 
temptations he had been exposed to. He conversed with 
me freely about the state of that part of the country, 
and observed that it was gradually settling with respect- 
able English families ; that demagogues and agitators 
were not much countenanced by them, and that the 
whole population, with few exceptions, promised to be 
as loyal as it was industrious. He said their American 
neighbours were a very industrious and active race of 
people, and that they lived upon good terms with them. 
I was struck with this pleacdng instance of two people, 
only divided by a river 1500 yards wide, each living 
happily under two such different forms of government, 
in a sincere attachment to each of which they have been 
respectively brought up. 

* A soubriquet generally given to their horses. 
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After dinner Colonel W. called upon me, and we took 
a drive by the river side, along the ancient road to Bloody 
Bridge, where Major Dalyell's detachment was defeated 
by Pondiac in 1 763, and himself killed. It consists of 
a few planks laid across a small brook, which here emp- 
ties itself into the Detroit : the bridge is not more than 
5 yards from the river, and there is not a space of more 
than 6 inches from the under-side of the bridge to the 
brook ; yet the author of " Wacousta^** one of the most 
stirring romances I have ever read, has made it wide 
enough to conceal a company of soldiers beneath, and to 
permit a canoe to pass under. Whether that agreeable 
writer has ever been in the country he describes, I know 
not; but he has exceedingly distorted probabilities, and 
misrepresented distances and localities. He makes a 
schooner perform the distance from old Michilimackinac 
to the southern extremity of Lake Huron, now Fort Gra- 
tiot, which is a distance of 240 miles, betwixt sun- 
rise and sunset, and without a breath of wind ; and 
transforms the Detroit river, which is a magnificent 
stream 1500 yards wide in the narrowest part, and often 
a mile and a half, into a confined meandering stream, 
across which a fallen tree could rest upon both banks, 
and from the channel of which the yards of the schooner 
could rake the branches of the trees growing on each side. 
Such egregious exaggerations in an historical romance 
more than counterbalance its merit in the eyes of the 
traveller, for with him the absurdities become the most 
conspicuous features of the work ; and nothing would 
have been more easy than to have avoided them. 

As Detroit is a point on the water communications of 
this part of North America, by which the first French 
explorers advanced from Quebec to the discovery of the 
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Mississippi riyer, and became consequently more conspicu- 
ous in the variety of its historical incidents than perhaps 
any other locality in North America ; and as the tour 
which I am about to narrate is precisely upon the line of 
advance of the first French adventurers to the extreme 
points to which they penetrated, and much beyond them ; 
I hope to do an acceptable thing to the reader in sus- 
pending for a while the narrative of my journey, in order 
to make it more interesting and intelligible by a rapid 
sketch of the history of thk part of the country sbce 
it was first visited by Europeans. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

D0MB8TI0 CONNEXION OF THK FRENCH WITH THE ABORIGINES. — THEIR 

EARLY EXPLORATIONS OF THE WEST. PONOICA, A CELEBRATED OTTAWAT 

CHIEF. MASSACRE OF THE ENGLISH GARRISONS. — DEATH OF MAJOR 

DALY ELL. 

Thb French preceded the English in their settlement in 
North America by about fifty years, their first fort being 
built by Jacques Gartier on the St. Lawrence, in 1535. 
From this moment, tempted by the fur trade, they ex- 
tended themselyes further up the St. Lawrence, exploring 
the haunts of the Lidians, forming domestic connexions 
with them, and often adopting their manners and customs. 
In whatever wilderness the French race is planted, the 
grelEitest of all the wants experienced is that of society: 
a Frenchman must have somebody to talk to every hour 
of the day: when he leaves his home no one thinks 
himself so miserable as he does ; but he soon consoles 
himself for the loss of his earliest friends, if he can only 
find bipeds of any other branch of the human &mily, 
96 fauJUer avec. Yolney, in his account of the United 
States of America^* observes, that *' Visiting and talking 
are so indispensably necessary to a Frenchman from 
habity that throughout the whole frontier of Canada 
and Louisiana, there is not one settler of that nation to 
be found whose house is not within reach or vdthin sight 
of some other." 

* Appendix iv. 
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It is a result of 4hat habit, that Canadian Frenchmen 
have been at all times, since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, domesticated with almost all the Indian tribes 
in the far western country; and hence, in the contests 
which prevailed between Great Britain and France on the 
American continent before the peace of 1763, a majority 
of the Indians adhered with steadiness to the French. 
It is true this attachment on their part had been greatly 
cemented by the conduct of many of the French mis- 
sionaries of the Roman Catholic Church, men of unques- 
tionable piety and simplicity of life, who, abandoning all 
the comforts of civilized society, endeavoured, by a self- 
devotion which excites our respect and admiration, to re- 
strain the ferocious propensities of the savage aborigines, 
and to introduce to their knowledge the saving tmths of 
the Gospel 

The Aborigines, at the period when the French first 
began to penetrate into the interior of that country 
which is now called Canada, were subdivided into various 
tribes^ each of them occupying distinct districts of the 
country, subsisting themselves upon the products of the 
chase and the waters, and clothing themselves with the 
skins of the animals inhabiting the dense forests which 
covered all the country betwixt the Atlantic Ocean and 
the great western prairies. The tumultuous enjoyments 
which the males there found in the chase, and the impos- 
sibility of restraining the youth of the conterminous 
tribes from intruding upon each other's districts, would 
naturally lead to the fiercer excitements of war amongst 
the tribes and bands into which the aborigines had been 
separated for the convenience of subsisting themselves. 
On the arrival of the whites in the country, they found 
feuds established between all the great tribes, and war 
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carried on with a rancour as inveterate as ever animated 
neighbouring nations in the Old World, and a ferocity un- 
known to it ; for the American Indian, trained up in the 
woods as a butcher of animals, is, when a warrior, but a 
hunter of men, taking the scalp from his fsillen enemj, as 
he strips the skin from the animal he has slain. This 
was the state of things which existed almost in every 
part of the American continent when the Europeans 
first landed there. War and the chase were the only 
occupations of the men, who, resigning themselves at all 
other moments of their existence to a haughty indolence, 
abandoned every kind of domestic drudgery to their 
women. 

The names which the early French writers gave to the 
nations they entertained friendly or hostile relations with, 
have very little resemblance to the words in the Indian 
languages they were intended to be the representatives 
of. This has been at all times a fault with French tra- 
vellers ; for, entertaining an exalted opinion of the para- 
mount capacity of their own admirable language to be 
the universal interpreter and measure of everything dif- 
ficult in prosody, they have been too often contented with 
seizing the shadow of a sound, and then, thinking it suf- 
ficient to clothe it in characters representing sounds fami- 
liar to their own organs of speech, have not hesitated to 
put proper names relating to foreign countries often 
beyond the reach of legitimate etymology or rational 
analysis. To this day even we do not find a term in any 
of the northern languages of America to which we can 
assign the word ^' Canada,'' the name which the French 
discoverers gave to that important province. 

In this manner we find, in all the early accounts of 
the French, the term Algonquin applied to the tribes 
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inhabiting the Atlantic frontier of North America, and 
Iroquois applied to the Mengway, or " Six Nations," 
occupying the districts south of the St. Lawrence ; but 
whence the term Algonquin has been derived I have 
never been able to discover ; and, indeed, the obscurity 
in which the origin of the word Iroquois is buried is, 
perhaps^ equally great. The same Algonquins, whose 
true national name was Lenni Lenape^ or ^^ Original or Un- 
mixed People," were known to other tribes lying further 
to the east by the designation of Wapanachki^ or ^' Peo* 
pie at the Rising of the Sun :'' of this term the French 
made AbenaquiSy a people who figure very much in the 
accounts of the early French writers. The Ahwdndate 
(Wyandots) by some process became, with the French, 
Hurons. La Hontan, who to be sure is extremely super* 
ficial, says there are but two distinct tongues east of the 
Mississippi, the Huron and the Algonquin, each of which 
we now know is an imaginary term. If, in their progress 
to the west, a strange Indian was met, and asked what 
nation he belonged to, his answer perhaps would be 
'^ Wtassone,'' with a sort of whistling sound, meaning 
'* I am one of the Pipe-Makers/' He would be immedi- 
ately set down as a MitassiUy and this new nation added 
to the list. Now '* W'tassone,'' or " Stone Pipe-Maker/' 
was a designation given by the Lenape to whoever was 
skilful in that art, and they called the Oneidas so, one of 
the Mengway tribes. The process was about the same as 
if a Frenchman meeting a Manchester man abroad, on 
beinff told he was a calico-printer, was to dub him in his 
travels as belonging to the nation of GcUco Prins. Even 
the philosophic Yolney fell into the practice of adapting 
the pronunciation of proper names of other countries to 
characters most familiar to French oigans : be writes 
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auait for white, grine for green ; and seems to think it 
of sufficient importance to remark that the English do 
not understand the French when they write " Vazingue- 
ton" for Waahinffton. 

But ^* non ego paucis o£fendar maculis ; '^ and this su- 
perficial way of dealing with the languages of foreign 
countries, although it sometimes becomes a source of much 
perplexity to philologists, is more than compensated to the 
traveller who knows how to appreciate those exertions and 
high qualities which distinguish the first intrepid and en* 
terprising French adventurers in North America. Soon 
after Quebec was established as a French port, the mis- 
sionaries succeeded in reaching Lake Huron, accompany* 
ing the Wyandots, whom the Six Nations had driven to 
the countries north of the St. Lawrence, and there 
sharing the sufferings of this people, whose conversion to 
Christianity they were endeavouring to accomplish, and 
yielding up their lives to the tomahawk, the scalping- 
knife, and burning stakes of the ferocious Mengway, 
who were determined upon the extermination of the 
Wyandots. 

The first advances of the French traders to the upper 
lakes were made by the Otta-wa river, (from W*tawhay, 
'' he trades,^') and not by the line of Lake Ontario, Lake 
Erie, and Detroit. Trading posts were established at the 
Sault St. Marie, near the entrance to Lake Superior, at 
Old Michilimackinac, at the southern termination of Green 
Bay, and at Chicago, on Lake Michigan. At the post at 
Green Bay they got into commimication with Lidians 
who frequented the more distant western country, and 
were informed of the existence of a great river, which, 
further to the west, traversed the whole country. This 
was the Mississippi ; and Father Marquette, proceeding 
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from Green Bay by the way of Fox River, and the water 
communications and portcige to the river now called 
Wisconsin, descended that broad stream to its mouth, 
and entered the Mississippi in June, 1673. Pursuing the 
southern course of this mighty flood, as low down as the 
mouth of the river Arkansa» he found himself unable to 
advance any further ; and leaving the problem of what 
sea it discharged itself into to a more distant period, he 
returned in his canoe by the river Illinois, and from 
thence passed into Lake Michigan. Six years afterwards^ 
La Sale, one of the most adventurous men of his period, 
caused a small vessel to be constructed on Lake Erie, the 
first that ever navigated upon the American lakes ; and 
leaving his craft at Michilimackinac, made his way to 
the Mississippi ; and amidst difficulties that would have 
deterred an ordinary man, followed the Missisippi to its 
mouth, which he reached in 1679. The agents of the 
French government had now traced a line from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Mississippi, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and an immense field was open to 
the enterprise of its subjects and to its own ambition, in 
the attempt to accomplish the objects of which the 
various incidents which have made Detroit so conspicuous 
in the history of this part of the country successively 
arose. 

Whilst the French were thus laying, as they supposed, 
the foundations of a great colonial empire in North 
America, the English had also planted their colonies upon 
a great scale betwixt the Atlantic Ocean and the exten- 
sive line which the former had penetrated through ; and 
the rivalry of trade, and the then existing antipathy 
betwixt the two races, not only frequently brought them 
into collision, but ultimately made the French possessions 
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to the north the seat of contests, which sooner or later 
threatened to be £a.tal to the ascendancy of one of the 
parties. 

About the close of the seventeenth century the English 
trading expeditions began to visit Lake Huron, passing 
into it by the strait which communicates betwixt Lake 
Erie and that lake. At this intrusion into their best fur- 
trading district, the French took alarm, and sent M. La 
Motte Cadillac with a party, in 1701, to establish a 
stockaded fort on the strait, not only for the purpose 
of shutting up an avenue which they had so long left 
open to their rivals, but of &cilitating the fur trade, and 
curbing the hostile Indians, amongst whom the Otto- 
gamies, or Foxes, were for a long period their inveterate 
enemies. This post was called, from its locality, Le 
Detroit, a name still retained by the flourishing town of 
Detroit, the present capital of the state of Michigan. At 
this period the country was remarkably well stocked with 
game, and herds of buffaloes roamed on the western 
shores of Lake Erie, as they do now on the Platte and 
Arkansas, a circumstance which accounts for the nu- 
merous population of aborigines in that part of the lake 
country. 

With the exception of the fierce war which raged 
betwixt the French and the Ottogamies in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, and the defeat of General 
Braddock in 1755, at which some of the French inhabit- 
ants of Detroit assisted, no great event took place in the 
western Indian country until the year 1760, when a 
remarkable Ottaway chief, named Pondiac (or Pontiac, as 
his name frequently appears), began to attract universal 
attention, both from the Europeans and Indians. He had 
fought on the side of the French in 1 746, in the war that 
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preceded the peace of Aix la Ghapelle, and had evinced 
at that time a rare capacity, both in the field and in 
council. As a successful warrior he was without a rival 
amongst the Indians, a circumstance which alone would 
have made them defer to him in all their enterprises. 
To his courage and ferocity, he added an attentive obser- 
vation of the arts which enabled Europeans to excel his 
countrymen ; and was at all times ready to practise the 
most refined cunning, and the basest treachery, to obtain 
his objects, when they were otherwise beyond the reach 
of the rude resources of the Indians. 

Up to this period nothing had seemed to oppose the 
steady advances which the French were making in the 
western country to monopolize the whole fur trade, and 
establish such an influence amongst the aboriginal tribes 
as would effectually exclude the English from the advan- 
tages of that trade, and secure the alliance and co-opera- 
tion of the Indians in all their warlike operations. From 
New Orleans to the Illinois river, and from thence by the 
way of Detroit to Quebec, they had a line of posts, and 
various settlements for the protection of their traders, 
most of whom had formed domestic connexions with the 
natives, and all of whom, except the Five Nations and 
others who traded with the British colonists, considered 
the French as brothers, and called the King of France 
their father. 

Great was the shock, therefore, when intelligence was 
circulated through the western country of the brilliant 
victory which the renowned Wolfe obtained on the plains 
of Abram, on the 13th of September, 1759, of the sur- 
render of Quebec, and the subsequent capitulation of 
Montreal, by which Detroit, and all the French posts in 
the upper country, were ceded to the British flag. The 
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French traders, who perceived what a mortal blow this 
was to them, for a long time deluded the Indians with 
ififormation that the King of France was about to send 
a fleet and army to drive the English out of their con- 
quests, — ^a vain hope, that was onlj dissipated by the 
appearance of Major Rogers, with a detachment, in 1760, 
to take possession of Detroit. It was upon this occasion 
that Pondiac, accompanied by a retinue of his chiefs, and 
assuming all the barbarian authority he was capable of, 
met the British officer, and inquired how he dared to 
enter into a country which belonged to him. Major 
Bogers informed him that he came not to take the coun- 
try from the Indians, but to remove the French from 
it, who had prevented the English trading with them. 
Friendly belts were interchanged, and the British com-* 
mander having acted in a judicious manner, and Pondiac 
perceiving that the French were conquered, and would be 
supplanted by the English, declared his intention to 
acknowledge the King of England for his father, and to 
live in peace with the English. 

During this period of tranquillity the English took 
possession of the French posts of Niagara, Michilimacki* 
nac, St. Joseph, Sandusky, Miami, Presque Isle, Fort Du- 
quesne, the name of which had been changed to Fort Pitt, 
Fort Ghartres, on the Mississippi, and others, amount* 
ing to twelve in number ; and the English traders began 
under their protection to exchange commodities with the 
Indians. Their rivals, the French traders, now exerted 
themselves strenuously to maintain their ground ; and 
perceiving that without some great revolution in the 
political state of the country this could not be accom- 
plished, they availed themselves of their connexions 
and influence with the Indians, to excite the greatest 

VOL. I. I 
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possible degree of distrust in their minds against the 
English, representing to them that it was their intention 
to take the countiy from them, as thej had taken it from 
the French ; that the English were few in number, and 
could be easily driven out of the countiy, if the Indians 
would imite together for that purpose. 

On the other hand the English garrisons took no pains 
to conciliate the Indians, contenting themselves with 
keeping the country in as tranquil a state as they could 
for the short period they supposed they would have to 
remain there, it being generally supposed that the coun- 
try, to a certain extent^ would be restored to the French 
at the peace. In this state of things^ Pondiac, finding 
himself neglected by the British authorities, and urged 
by the French traders to take some step towards the 
expulsion of the English, conceived the bold plan of 
simultaneously surprising all the British posts. Indians 
under friendly pretences were to introduce themselves 
into the forts ; and when the officers were off their guard, 
were to massacre them and the garrisons. K success 
crowned their treacherous schemes, Pondiac was to unite 
all the Indian tribes into a confederacy, and make a stand 
against the English who might be sent to oppose them, 
until the Ring of France could send assistance to him. It 
does not appear, from the various official accounts of these 
transactions (which I have had an ample opportunity of 
examining), that the officers in the service of the King 
of France had assisted Pondiac in these plans ; but there 
is abundant evidence that the French traders, and a great 
portion of the French inhabitants of Detroit^ had a perfect 
knowledge of them. 

This infernal piece of treachery, which was to sweep over 
a line of 1000 miles, was the conception of a strong mind; 
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and its diabolical execution upon three-fourths of these 
doomed posts evinces a degree of calculation^ and power 
of combination, which many writers have denied to the 
uncivilized denizens of the wilderness. 

So great was the security of the different garrisons, 
that up to the very moment when the perfidy of the 
savages burst upon them, they had not the least suspicion 
of their intentions ; for, although the Indians had as- 
sembled in great numbers at some of the posts, their 
dissimulation was so perfect, that every facility seems to 
have been given to them to immolate the garrisons. The 
particulars of the surprise and massacre of Fort Michili- 
mackinac have been recorded upon other occasions with 
more or less accuracy; but the official letter of the com- 
manding officer, Captain Etherington, to Major Gladwin, 
the senior officer then in command at Detroit, ^ves the 
true stoiy, and a sorrowful one it is. It was the Ojib- 
ways, and not the Ottaways, as has been represented, who 
performed that sanguinary and audacious act. By the 
extract below,* it will be seen that the Indian women 

* •< MiehiHmackinac, 12 June, 1763. 

"Sir, — Notwithstanding what I wrote you in my last, that all the savages 
were arrived, and that everything seemed in perfect tranquillity, yet, on the 
Slid inst., the Chippaways, who live on a plain near this fort, assembled to 
play ball, as they had done almost every day since their arrival : they played 
from morning till noon; then throwing their ball close to the gate, and 
observing Lieutenant Leslie and me a few paces out of it, they came behind 
us, seized and carried us into the woods. 

'' In the meantime the rest rushed into the fort, where thoy found their 
squaws, whom they had previously planted there, with their hatchets hid under 
their blankets, which they took, and in an instant killed Lieut. Jamet, and 
fifteen rank and file, and a trader named Tracy* They wounded two, 
and took the rest of the garrison prisoners, ^yc of which they have since 
killed. They made prisoners all the English traders, and robbed them of 
everything they had, but they offered no violence to the persons or proper- 
ties of any of the Frenchmen." 

t 2 
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aaristed in the execution of the plan, having entered the 
fort whilst the men were pretending to be engaged in 
their fitvoorite ball-play, with tomahawks concealed under 
their blankets. 

The capture of Sandusky is thus described, in an official 
letter fipom Major Gladwin to Sir JeflFery Amhurst: — 
''On the 16th of May, Ensign Paulli, who commanded at 
Sandusky, was informed by his sentry at the gate, that 
there were Indians come who wanted to speak to him ; 
upon which he went to see who they were, and finding 
them to he some of his own Indians* who received him 
very friendly, he permitted seven of them to come in, and 
gave them a little tobacco to smoke. In a short time 
after, one of them raised up his head, which is supposed 
to have been a signal ; upon which the two that sat next 
Ensign Paulli seized and tied him, without saying a 
word, and carried him out of his room, where he found 
his sentry dead in the gateway, with the rest of the 
garrison, — one here, one there, — all massacred^ and the 
fort surrounded with Indians. His Serjeant, who had been 
planting something in the garden, was killed there. The 
merchants were all killed, and every thing they had 
plundered." 

At St. Joseph's the garrison was massacred by a similar 
stratagem, executed by the Potowattamies. At the fort 
of the Miami, Ensign Holmes, the officer in command, 
was decoyed out of the fort by a squaw, who lived with 
him, and who asked him to go and bleed another squaw, 
in a cabin about 300 yards from the fort. There he was 
butchered by some Indians. 

But the post which Pondiac was most anxious to make 
himself master of at this juncture was Detroit, and he 

* Indians to whom he distributed rations. 
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determined to make the attempt in person. He could 
not yenture to move either to Niagara or to Fort Pitt, 
and leave Detroit behind him, which was in the heart 
of the Indian country, and had a £»xrison of 120 men, 
eight officers, and a number of ente^ising traders, who, 
with a few influential French families within the pickets 
of the town, would, he was well assured, oppose all his 
designs. His first attempt, therefore, upon the place was 
as bold as it was treacherous, and, although not accom- 
panied by all the incidents with which some writers have 
embellished it, is a remarkable instance of coolness whilst 
engaged in an act of great daring. The following passage 
is extracted from one of Major Gladwin's official letters to 
Sir Jeffery Amhurst, which, I believe, has not yet been 
published : — 

" Detroit, May 14, 1763. 

'< Sir, — On the 1st instant, Fontiac, the chief of the 
Ottaway nation, came here with about fifty of his men, 
and told me that in a few days, when the rest of his 
nation came in, he intended to pay me a formal visit. 
The 7th, he came ; but I was luckily informed* the night 
before that he was coming with an intention to surprise 
us ; upon which I took such precautions, that when they 
entered the fort, (though they were by the best accounts 
about 300, and armed with knives, tomahawks, and a 
great many with guns cut shorty and hid under their 
blankets^ they were so much surprised to see our dispo- 
sition, that they would scarcely sit down to council. 
However, in about half an hour after they saw their 
designs were discovered, they sat down and made several 
speeches, which I answered calmly, without intimating my 
suspicion of their intentions ; and after receiving some 

* By the Messrs Baby, respectable inhabitants of the place. 
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trifling presents, they went away to their camp. The 
8th, Pontiac came with a pipe of peace, in order to ask 
leave to come next day tinth his whole nation to renew 
his friendship. This I refuised, but I told him he might 
come with the rest of his chiefs.*" 

Finding himself excluded from every opportunity of 
carrying his treacherous intentions into e£fect, he deter- 
mined to invest the fort, knowing it to be but scantily 
provisioned, and relying upon the French party in the 
town to give him information of what was passing in the 
garrison. AU the prominent points of Fondiac's character 
were well developed upon this occasion. He had from 
700 to 1000 Indians to subsist, and sometimes a greater 
number, and had no means. of procuring provisions but by 
purchasing them : he therefore imitated a practice he had 
observed in use amongst the white men, and issued not 
paper, but bark money, being slips of birch bark, with the 
object he wanted in exchange for it rudely scratched upon 
the bark, and his totem, or coat of arms, which was an 
otter, drawn beneath. These, which were paid over to 
persons attached to the French interest, w^De all honour- 
ably redeemed by payments in peltry after the war. 

A remarkable instance of this chief ^s sagacity and 
caution is recorded by General Gage, in a letter to the 
Earl of Halifax, from which the following is an extract: — 
''From a paragraph of Mons. d'Abadies* letter, there is 
reason to judge of Pondiac, not only as a savage possessed 
of the most refined cunning and treachery natural to the 
Indians, but as a person of extraordinary abilities. He 
says that Pondiac keeps two secretaries, one to write for 
him, and the other to read the letters he receives, and 
he manages them so as to keep each of them ignorant of 
what is transacted by the other." 
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But his cold-blooded ferocity threw a shade over his 
great qualities, and made him an object of detestation 
to all persons in the British interest. The very day that 
he came to the fort he had already commenced hostilities 
by patting to death Lieut. Robertson, Sir Robert Danvers, 
and a whole boat's crew, who, unconscious of danger^ 
were surveying in the river, and had been brought in by 
some Indians. This atrocity was well known to some of 
the French inhabitants in Pondiac's interest, but they 
concealed it from Major Gladwin, until Pondiac had 
failed to surprise the garrison ; and on leaving the fort 
the day that he went to it with the pipe of peace, he 
caused the people that took care of the cattle belonging 
to the garrison to be tomahawked, and put to death all 
the members of two poor English families that had settled 
outside of the fort. Captain Campbell also was put to 
death whilst with Pondiac as a hostage. 

Having surrounded the fort, he harassed the garrison in 
every possible manner, intercepted the supplies that were 
sent to it from Niagara^ and but for the friendly services 
of M. Navarre, the two Baby's, and Major Gladwin's 
interpreters, St. Martin and La Bute, whom he mentions 
as having furnished him ^ with provisions at the utmost 
peril of their lives,^ the post could not have been main- 
tained. Li the meantime the greatest exertions were 
making at Fort Niagara to relieve the garrison ; and 
Captain Dalyell, with a reinforcement of about 300 men, 
and supplies, was dispatched for that purpose. Most 
fortunately they reached the mouth of Detroit river on 
the evening of the 28th of July, and proceeding under 
cover of the night, escaped the vigilance of the Indians, 
and to the great joy of the garrison, appeared in sight 
close to Detroit, on the morning of the 29th, at day- 
break. 
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Oaptain Dalyell, who was full of ardour * to distinguish 
himself, on being made acquainted with the situation of 
Pondiac's camp, which was up the river some distance 
from what is now called Bloody Bridge, requested Major 
Gladwin, in the most urgent manner, to place a detach- 
ment under his command for the purpose of surprising 
the savages. Major Gladwin, in his official letter, says, 
that he consented with great reluctance to the proposition. 
The rest of the day passed in preparations, and an hour 
before day-break, on the 30th, Captain Dalyell left the 
fort at the h^ad of a detachment of 247 men. But 
Pondiac's friends in town had already apprised him of 
what was going on, and that astute chief rapidly made 
arrangements to turn the tables upon the unfortunate 
detachment. Warriors furnished with fire-arms were 
posted behind the pickets, and in every advantageous 
position, so that when the troops were silently crossing 
the bridge, before even the twilight broke, preparatory to 
their advance upon the Indian camp, in the full belief 
that they should fall upon them unawares, they were 
fired upon from every quarter ; and the confusion being 
increased by the yells and screams of the Indians^ the 
whole detachment was in great danger of perishing. In 
a letter from Sir Jeffery Amhurst to the Earl of Egremont, 
it appears that the gallant Captain Dalyell was slain in 
the attempt *^ to bring off some wounded men from the 
hands of the savages," and that eighteen men and three 
officers were killed, and thirty-eight men wounded. By 
Uie presence of mind of Captain Grant, who succeeded to 
the command, some order was restored : charging the 
Indians successively with the bayonet, at the head of 
some brave fellows, he drove them back, and collecting 
his wounded, marched with the detachment back to the 
fort, a distance of about two miles. 
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This was the last incident of any importance in 
Pondiac's career. As soon as intelligence reached the 
western country, of the establishment of peace betwixt 
England and France, and the entire cession of Canada in 
full sovereignty to the King of Great Britain, the hostile 
French settlers began to relax in their intrigues, many of 
them abandoning their settlements, and crossing the 
Mississippi to find new homes. The Indian tribes also 
almost universally separated themselves from Pondiac, 
who retired to the Illinois country. He appears to have 
acted in a friendly manner to an English officer, Lieute- 
nant Eraser, of the 78th regiment, who was sent on a 
mission to Kaskaskias in 1765, and who, at the insti- 
gation of some French Canadians, had been ill-treated by 
some Indians. Soon after this he is said to have been 
killed by an Indian in that country. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BMBAUK FOR I.AKB HURON.— INTELLIOENOE IN PI08. — GREAT LACUSTRINE. 
DSPOBIT.-— CHRISTIAN INDIANS.— EMBARK ON LAKE HURON. 

Having examined the interesting locality where Gap- 
tain Daljell met with his untimely deaths and visited the 
place where Pondiac was encamped, I returned to Detroit 
with Major W., and having made all my arrangements, 
and bade adieu to the amiable friends who had made my 
stay there so agreeable, I embarked on the 4th of August, 
in the steamer " General Gratiot," for Fort Gratiot, at 
the south end of Lake Huron, distant from Detroit about 
seventy-five miles. On board the steamer was a singular, 
hairy, wild-looking, ascetic person, who wandered about 
the frontier part of the country, affecting to live after 
the manner of St. John, upon milk and honey, — ^two very 
good things, by-the-by, especially when there is plenty of 
good bread to eat with them. The oddity of this man''s 
career consisted in his pretending that conscience com- 
pelled him to eat nothing else, and in the facility with 
which the good-tempered and hospitable wives of the 
settlers permitted themselves to be imposed upon by his 
pretended sanctity, bustling about, as I was informed, to 
procure him what he wanted, sometimes at great incon- 
venience to themselves. This Yankee dervish, who was 
stated to be bom in Connecticut, had evidently cut 
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his eje-teeth. He was very shy of conversatioii, seldom 
addressing himself to his own sex. 

We were soon in Lake St. Glair, a sheet of water about 
thirty miles wide, midway betwixt Lake Erie and Lake 
Huron. Being in a very flat countiy, it has the appearance, 
from the centre, of a huge basin of water, with a dark low 
rim of trees round it. The passage from this lake to Lake 
Huron is called St. Clair River, the approach to which 
is extremely shallow, strong beds of sedges and rushes 
appearing in every direction. There are various chan- 
nels through the muddy bottom, and the land to the 
right and left is singularly low and flat, a few indifferent 
cottages of Canadian peasants appearing now and then 
amongst the trees. Higher up the St. Clair is a fine 
stream about 1000 yards broad, with settlements here 
and there. On the British side there were many modem 
comfortable-looking houses, but not one on the other. 
The orchards appeared to be prosperous. These were, how- 
ever, mere patches of civilization on the river's bank, the 
country back being an unreclaimed wilderness. When 
our steamer had advanced about fifteen miles up the 
St. Clair, the banks of the river became a few feet higher, 
and the west bank shewed several good American fisirms 
with fine crops growing on them. These settlements, as 
usual, had a fair proportion of small taverns amongst 
them, one of which, called the St. Clair Hotel, was rather 
a neat-looking place. 

About seventeen miles from Black River we stopped 
a short time at a good farm on the American side, be- 
longing to a Mr. Ward, a man of some property. At 
this place there was a vessel building of 100 tons bur- 
then, and great appearance of industry in every direc- 
tion. On entering the house I was exceedingly dis- 
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tressed with a sad spectacle that met my eyes ; this 
was his only son, a fine-looking youth, deprived of 
reason and chained to the floor, being too strong and 
vicious to be permitted to go loose. 

Just as we passed Black River we met some canoes with 
Ojibway Indians in them ; one of them, in which was a 
man, his squaw and four children, came so near the 
steamer that the engineer let a quantity of steam off 
upon them, which seemed to amuse them very much. 
The banks of the river now rose to a height of fifteen 
feet, which I was glad to see, as they promised to furnish 
me with a favourable opportunity of examining them, 
which I had been precluded from doing hitherto by the 
surface of the ground being so near the water. 

This very beautiful flat country requires to be seen 
only once to produce the conviction, that at no very 
remote geological period an immense area of country 
in this part of the world, including part of the shores 
of the Niagara river, Lake Erie, Lake Huron, Lake 
Michigan, with all the flat territory adjacent to them, 
was covered by one vast body of fresh water, and that 
the fertile soil now above the level of these waters is 
a deposit from that ancient lacustrine state of things. 
In passing up from Detroit here, I have had two or 
three opportunities of examining the earth brought up 
from fifteen to twenty feet below, where they were 
constructing wells, and in each case it was mixed up 
with shelly matter, but so decayed and broken that it 
was very difficult to identify the species. There was now 
a good prospect of finding a natural section, where the 
shells might be taken out in an undisturbed state, 
and of settling the point whether they belong to the 
same families that live in the lake waters at present. 
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As we approached a farm on the American side of 
the St. Glair river, belonging to the captain of our 
steamer, a curious fact fell under my observation: the 
pigs belonging to the farm came squealing down to the 
water-side, a thing which the persons at the farm assured 
me thej never did when other steamers passed. The 
captain explained this singular recognition on the part of 
the pigs, bj stating that the swill of his steamer was 
always preserved for them ; and that on reaching the 
landing-place, it was immediately put on shore to feed 
them. The animals having been accustomed to this 
valuable importation during the whole summer months, 
had learnt to distinguish the peculiar sound which the 
steam made in rushing through the pipe of the steamer ; 
and as they could do this at the distance of half a mile, 
they immediately upon hearing it hastened down to the 
river, whilst the noise made by other steamers was dis- 
regarded. This is a curious instance of the possibility of 
sharpening the faculties of the lower animals by an appeal 
to their appetites ; and a conclusive proof, that the readiest 
way to make all swinish animals reasonable, is to provide 
plenty of swill for them. 

From this place I was glad to see that the country con- 
tinued to rise until we reached Fort Gratiot, a garrisoned 
post of the United States, near to the entrance of Lake 
Huron, and where we arrived at 8 p. m., after a most 
agreeable trip through an interesting country. Here I 
left the steamer, and went to the fort, where I was most 
kindly received by Major H., the commandant, and the 
other officers : a bed was provided for me at the quarters 
of a young officer, whose father. Colonel B., the head of 
the ordnance department in the United States service, I 
had been long acquainted with; and nothing loth, I 
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prepared to shar^ the society of these gentlemanly and 
obliging hosts until I could get on board some vessel that 
was passing into Lake Huron. 

August 5. — I rose at break of day in the morning, and 
walked through the woods to Black River : the stream 
was excessively dark, owing to the decomposed vegetable 
matter at the bottom, and ran through a broad area of 
the lacustrine deposit, of which the rights or American 
bank of the St. Glair, forms a part. The top of the bank 
was about thirty feet from the water ; clay, sand, and 
vegetable matter composed the bank, down to the water^s 
edge. Having made this reconnaissance, I retraced my 
steps to the garrison, and break&sted ; and having pro- 
vided myself with assistance and tools, returned to that 
part of the bank of the St. Glair where it was highest, 
and commenced some excavations where the bank was 
nearly on a level with the river. I found great quantities 
of unios and anadontas at a depth of nearly thirty feet, 
but so decomposed and pulpy, that they required to be 
removed with great care, and to be left to dry a few hours, 
before they could be put away in a condition proper to 
preserve them. They were all colourless ; but many of 
them were identical with the bivalves now found in great 
abundance in Lake Huron. Nearer to the surface of the 
ground I found occasional patches of univalves, paludina, 
lymnea, and planorbis, as though they had lived in 
limited spots of stagnant water, as they are frequently 
found at present. The morning's work furnished the full- 
est proof of the ancient lacustrine state of the country. 

Having conveyed my collections to the fort, I walked 
on the beach of Lake Huron to the Light-house. The 
lake had every appearance of a calm sea ; and the gravel 
on the beach was composed of a mixture of fragments of 
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primary rocks and fossiliferous limestone, with immense 
quantities of dead valves of unios and anadontas, thrown 
up by the lake when its waters were agitated bj storms, 
which, I was told, frequently occur of a terrific character. 

On my return I dined with the commandant, and passed 
a couple of hours very agreeably. The attentions which 
a traveller receives at these frontier forts are always most 
grateful to him : he is not only restored to the comforts 
of society, but acquires a great deal of useful information 
respecting those more distant points which he purposes 
visiting. The American officers^ who are always enter- 
prising men, are very often extremely intelligent ; and 
some of them are kept so many years on the frontiers, 
that they come at length to take as lively an interest in 
the affairs of the Indian country, as in that of their 
youth, whence absence and death often weans them to a 
great extent. Unfortunately, however, some of them, for 
want of occupation at these frontier posts, fall into a 
listless and indolent way of life ; and instead of exerting 
themselves to contribute to the general stock of know- 
ledge, fly to tobacco, whisky, and cards, to get over the 
tedious hours ; so that when they return to society, they 
fall naturally into the sottish classes, — some melancholy 
instances of which I have had occasion to observe. When 
they are fond of science and literature, as in the instance 
of Colonel W. of Detroit, and many others I have had 
the advantage of knowing, they become accomplished and 
vi^uable men, that would be admired and esteemed in 
any country. 

This day {Augitst 6) the weather became unexpectedly 
very cold, and I remained all the morning in my quarters, 
bringing up my Journal and writing letters. I dined 
with a Mr. Eaton and bis family, a very modest and intel- 
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ligent officer, the son of Mr. Aidos Eaton, of the state of 
New York, well known as being one of the earliest labour- 
ers in America in the cause of geology. This family were ex- 
ceedingly religious, after the manner of those persons who 
call themselves evangelical, a class which, I believe, admits 
of no coquetry with anything approaching to worldly vani- 
ties. I was sincerely disposed to respect everything that I 
saw upon this occasion : there was an impress of sincerity in 
the studious observance of a rigorous temperance, and the 
constant recurrence to prayer. It seemed to be a happy 
family ; and their example led me to think that the com- 
posure of mind which may be attained through what the 
world calls self-denial, perhaps has a steadier effect in 
promoting purity of life, than can be reached by those 
excitements which lead to what the less austere part of 
the world supposes to be happiness. In various garrisons 
of the United States that I have visited, I have seen per- 
sons claiming to belong to this class, in whom I have not 
placed so much confidence ; for they appeared to practise 
temperance for the purpose of making a parade of it, 
never permitting it to deviate beyond the excesses of the 
tea-pot ; and indulging in such frequent effusions of 
prayer, as if they had not much faith in those that had 
preceded the last. Temperance in tobacco they do not 
seem to count amongst their virtues ; and although they 
profess to have drawn a line betwixt themselves and the 
sinful part of mankind, yet in this particular, as well as 
in that of choosing young and pretty wives, they still 
seem to have carried out the line of demarcation imper- 
fectly. I have observed that this last commendable 
practice seems peculiarly to belong to missionaries and 
saintly-disposed persons. 

August 7. — After breakfast I crossed the river into 
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the British territories, and rambled about the greater 
part of the day. Advancing some distance into the 
woods, I came upon a nice little sequestered pond or lake, 
where I found an immense number of fine large anadontas 
alive, with some large Ijmnea and planorbis adhering to 
tall reeds. Having waded through this pond for two or 
three hours, and made an ample collection of shells, I 
placed my bag on my back, and setting my compass, made 
for the shore of Lake Huron, which I soon gained. It 
was strewed with the valves of dead anodontas, some of 
which contained a portion of the moUusk, left by the 
musk rats, which feed upon them, and which always resort 
to the shores after a gale of wind. It was late in the 
evening when I got to the boat in which I crossed over ; 
and having drank tea with Dr. W. and his lady, and 
passed a pleasant evening, I was informed that my quar- 
ters were transferred to Mr. Eaton's, as it had been disco- 
vered that I occupied the only bed belonging to my host, 
Lieutenant B. I was very sorry to learn this, for al- 
though it is very satisfactory to be in good quarters, yet 
the pleasure is very much diminished by the discovery 
that it is at the expense of those who have a much better 
right than yourself to be there. Fortunately for me, Mrs. 
Eaton had a small room and a bed unoccupied, so that 
I went to rest without any care upon my mind on that 
score. I was determined, however, in the morning to 
have my own tent pitched, and my mattress spread out 
in it, not only to see if everything was right a)x)ut 
them, but that I might have a domicile of my own to 
resort to in case of need. 

Augmt 8. — This morning I had my tent pitched, and 
found that it would answer my purpose perfectly well : 
leaving it standing, I recrossed the river to the British 

K 
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side, and paid a visit to Mr. Evans, a Methodist mis^ 
sionarj established amongst a band of Ojibwajs living 
there. The success of this excellent person appeared to 
have been perfect. He had induced a great many Indian 
families to renounce their Pagan practices, and to deliver 
up to him all their medidne-bags, with the rest of their 
conjuring apparatus, drums, Soc ; and had formed them 
into a regular Christian community, where they appeared 
to be happy and to show no desire to relapse. Mr. Evans 
informed me, that, when any of the Indians had deter- 
mined to join his congregation, they always came quietly 
to his house, and deposited unobserved all their bags, 
made of the skins of animals, their conjurors' drums, 
with everything that appertained to their superstitions, 
upon a table in the hall of his house ; so that when he 
returned from his walks he often found a great many of 
these things, and thereby knew that his congr^tion was 
going to be increased. He presented me with several 
of these medicine-bags and instruments belonging to their 
conjurors, I was so much pleased with Mr. Evans's little 
community, that I .conceived the idea of removing my 
quarters to his settlement for a short time. I had seen 
every object of natural history that was accessible to me 
in this flat country, and as it might be some days before 
a vessel appeared to take me to Michilimackinac, I might 
employ my time more usefully in studying the Ojibway 
language, than in remaining at the garrison ; besides, the 
weather had become exceedingly hot again, and there 
was very little temptation to walk out. 

August 9. — This being Sunday, I crossed the river 
again, and went to Mr. Evans's mission, to be present at 
his church service. The congregation was entirely compos- 
ed of Indians, — men, women, and children, — all decently 
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dressed) and conducting themselves in a manner thai would 
hare been creditable to any class of Christians. Mr. EVans 
gave out a hymn, and the interpreter having repeated 
it in the Ojibwaj tongue, the Indians united in singing to 
the words in a very agreeable manner. A prayer fol-> 
lowed, and afterwards a sermon. At every phrase the 
missionary stopped a moment^ and the interpreter ren-> 
dered it audibly into the Ojibway, the whole congregation 
paying the most serious attention to what was said. The 
service concluded by another hymn, when the congregation 
being dismissed, departed with as much order as any other 
congregation would have done, falling into little groups 
and conversing in a cheerful manner together. It was 
quite evident to me that those who proclaim the abori- 
gines to be an irreclaimable and incorrigible people, are 
mistaken : by proper management on the part of zealous 
missionaries, living amongst thern^ and devoting their lives 
to their instruction and wel£Bu%, we see that they can be 
reclaimed from their superstitions and their wild state, 
and become a good Christian agricultural people. The 
Moravians had proved this before, and would have re- 
claimed many tribes long before this, if the cupidity of 
the whites, greedy of their lands, had not murdered and 
persecuted them, till, in despair, they struck a lart vin- 
dictive blow before they were exterminated. 

The more the aborigines see of the white people, 
their cupidity and vices, the less are they disposed to 
attribute any virtue to whatever they may teach : but 
where missionaries, in the holiest sense of the word, have 
virtue enough to bring themselves down to a level with 
them in the simplicity of their modes of life, and self- 
devotion enough to consecrate their lives to diffusing the 
truths of the Gospel, the Indians, whose hearts^ like our 
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own, obey all the natural hnpuLses, are as liable to be 
touched with the excellence of those truths as other 
people have been, and as the earliest members of the 
Christian Church were, when they were unostentatiously 
taught by the humble Apostles. Before confidence can 
be created in the breasts of the simplest class of the 
human family, whether Indians or white men, the con- 
nexion betwixt the teacher and the taught must be an 
intimate one, and they must not be separated from each 
other by a yast chasm between worldly advantages on 
the one side, and simple and ignorant aspirations for the 
peace of the soul on the other. Before society in any 
part of Christendom is placed upon the securest founda- 
tions, this truth will have to be recognized and acted 
upon, and until then it will continue to be agitated by a 
spurious Christianity, too much distinguished by want of 
charity and brotherly love. 

Exceedingly gratified with what I had witnessed at 
this mission, I returned to Fort Gratiot to consider my 
project of removing to Mr. Evanses mission over a little ; 
but whilst at dinner with the officers the schooner Ma- 
rengo hove in sight, bound to Michilimackinac. I should 
have been better pleased if it had been a steamer, for 
lake voyages in small schooners are frequently, as ex- 
perience had taught me, tedious and disagreeable under- 
takings : however, if the very long journey I had still 
before me was to be accomplished, time was very pre- 
cious; so I determined not to neglect the opportunity, and 
bidding a hearty adieu to my hospitable friends, got at 
once on board the schooner. The captain's name was 
Dingle, who, with his wife and an unmarried female 
friend of her's, of about thirty-six, were the only persons 
on board except the crew. He said he had room for me 
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in hisverj, very small cabin, where we all were to sleep, 
so I determined to make myself as comfortable as I could. 
The breeze was favourable, and carried us without diffi* 
cultj over the strong current which sets in from the lake 
where the river channel commences. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CAPTAIN AND MRS. DINOLB, AND CO. REACH MICHILIHACKINAC— 

nNR SALMON-TROUT. — VORACITY OF FISH. 

A FEW minutes isufficed to convince me that I should 
not get much agreeable society from the Dingle party. I 
was asked to drink tea with them in the cabin, but as I 
found nothing there very tempting, I hastened upon deck, 
where I remained to a late hour in the night, the schooner 
gliding over the glassy surface of the lake with a gentle 
breeze in the most agreeable manner, and only retiring 
to my berth when I could scarce keep my eyes open. I 
was soon asleep, but unfortunately the inferior extremity 
of my berth abutting upon the same end of the adjoin- 
ing one, where Mrs. Dingle's female friend stretched her 
proportions, she took to kicking every now and then as 
if she had the diable au corpSy which perhaps she had, 
or the cramp, which is only another name for it. She 
awoke me several times, but happily I got at last so 
soundly asleep as to withstand all the efforts of her 
troubled spirit. I awoke early in the morning, almost 
suffocated by the confined hot air of the cabin. The Din- 
gles were snoring most joyously, the kicking lady seemed 
to be exorcised, and staying as short a time as possible 
to witness their happiness, I soon established myself upon 
deck, where, with a tub and a quantum suff. of lake 
water, I contrived to refresh myself very well, and made 
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my toilette very much to my satis&ction, having the 
whole portion of the deck which was not encumbered 
with freight to myself. 

T^e breeze had continued through the night, and we 
were making very pretty progress. In about an hour 
and a half Captain Dingle reluctantly left the couch of 
his cara sposa, which was about two feet wide, and 
made his appearance on deck. I found my large map 
of Lake Huron very erroneous^ the localities being often 
apparently noted at random : Presque Isle was put down 
a great deal too near Michilimackinac, and Middle 
Island was placed where Thunder Island ought to be. 
I was glad, therefore, of an opportunity to obtain some 
correct information from one who had navigated the 
lake several years, and, with the assistance of Captain 
Dingle, made some important corrections on the map, 
and established the following distances : — 

From Fort Gratiot to Pointe aux Barques, the most easterly 

point on the American side . . . .70 miles. 

Thence to Thunder Island . . .70 

„ to Middle Island . .12 

„ to Presque Isle ..... 18 
„ to Boisblanc (ealled by the Americans, Bobelo) . 55 
„ to Michilimackinae . . .10 

making in the whole 235 miles from Fort Oratiot to 
Mackinau, as it is familiarly called. 

The break&st was a very so-so afiiur, and the dinner 
was ten times worse, quite in keeping with Captain and 
Mrs. Dingle, as rude and vulgar a pair as ever were 
matched. Happily there was the deck to go to, and the 
beautiful lake and the shore to look at. 

In crossing Saginaw Bay there was a good deal of 
motion, which I withstood most manfully for some time^ 
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but all in vain, being obliged, a» I always am where 
there is the least motion in a vessel, to render up all mj 
delicacies without reserve. This made me an object of 
great compassion to the captain and the ladies. Being 
an incessant chewer and smoker of tobacco, he advised 
me to follow his example, saying, '' Tobacco was a parti- 
cular curous thing for stopping that kind of sickness/* 
This I had never heard of before ; but I was not disposed 
to try his remedy, for, although I have crossed the Atlan* 
tic on errands of duty many a time and oft, and have 
passed the greater portion of my life in smoking and 
chewing countries, there are no two roads to happiness I 
avoid with more care, than making one of a nice party 
of pleasure at sea, or of any party where a delightful 
cigar is to be of the number. Mrs. Dingle, perhaps with 
more judgment, advised a leetle brandy and water : she 
said it always did her good, and I verily believe she 
thought so, from what I saw of her performances in that 
line at dinner. Her fair friend advised my sucking some 
uncooked salt fish. However, I took none of their reme- 
dies, but had recourse to my. invariable plan of lying down 
on my back, and giving my attention to a book, in such a 
manner as to abstract myself if possible from all disagree- 
able thoughts. Night came, and about ten o^clock the 
lake became quite calm again, — a delightful relief; so, re- 
maining on deck until I was ready to drop asleep, I went 
again to the close cabin, and lay down as quickly as pos- 
sible. Here the kicking was renewed, but at more dis- 
tant intervals than the night before, so that I supposed I 
had come to the performance at half-play. Whether it 
was owing to the quantity of salt fish she ate at dinner 
(we had nothing else), or to some other cause, I know 
not, but it is certain, that, if the poor lady went to bed 
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with spurs on, she would be sometimes reminded rather 
piunfullj of her calcitrating propensity. 

In the morning I arose at break of day, delighted to 
feel, bj the steady hitch of the little schooner, that we 
were sailing on with a gentle and favourable breeze. 
Fortunately there was no swell ; would that there had 
been no smell ! but in the wretched confined little cabin, 
what with Mr. and Mrs. Dingle and Co., a parcel of salt 
fish, and frowzy old garments, it was almost intolerable. 
Having made my ablutions and fortified my unhappy sto- 
mach with some bad tea, dirty brown sugar, and stale 
bread, I betook myself again to the deck, determined to 
endure a little starvation rather than come within the 
atmosphere of the salt fish again. In the night we came 
up with the light-house at Boisblanc, or Bobelo, and 
I wrapped myself up with the intention of remaining on 
deck until we reached Mackinau : but the wind unluckily 
fell again, so that I was obliged to retreat once more to 
my birth. 

Happily the breeze revived before morning, and I was 
awoke soon after day by hearing some one hail the 
schooner, and hurrying on deck I found we were arrived 
at Mackinau ; so, bidding an everlasting adieu to the 
schooner, I got a boat, and went ashore to seek for a 
lodging. After a short time I found and engaged a small 
but neat and sweet bed-room to myself, at a house of 
entertainment. Finding myself once more on terra 
firma, and revived by the fresh land breeze, I was seized 
with a prodigious inclination to make amends for the 
vile life I had led on board the schooner, and making 
inquiries about breakfast as soon as I had made my 
toilette^ I was told it would be ready in five minutes. 
What was my satisfaction on entering the breakfi9tst-room, 
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at seeing a clean table yery respectably set out with tea, 
coffee, hot and cold bread, veiy nice milk and batter, 
and at the head of the table a most magnificent salmon 
trout, weighing at least 301b. 1 We were only four 
of us to this superb repast; and though I had not 
any very great love for them, I could not help wishing 
that the Dingle &mily had been there to partake of it, 
not only that they might enjoy the comfort of a good 
break&st, but that they might be encouraged to try 
whether they could not do better than live upon brandy, 
tobacco, and salt-fish. Everything was good, and I 
passed at least an hour most satisfactorily, returning to 
the delicious salmon trout repeatedly, and retiring from 
it with regret. 

Having now got into good train again, I called upon 
Mr. Schoolcraft, the Indian agent for the United States, 
whom I had formerly known, and found him residing in 
a veiy pleasant house, with a garden attached to it, in 
front of the lake. He received me very kindly, and 
introduced md to his wife, a half-breed, who had received 
her education in England, and whom I found a very 
pious, respectable young woman. She had one of her 
sisters staying with her, also a half-breed, and quite an 
agreeable person. From their house I strolled to an 
encampment of Ojibway Indians, on the shore of the 
lake, and amused myself for a while endeavouring to con- 
verse with them. 

This idand, which is the most enchanting little place 
of the kind I have ever visited, is a geological outlier in 
the lake, about 1100 feet high; and when approaching 
it from a distance, somewhat resembles a huge turtle : 
the Indians therefore have named it MitchUi Mackmetc, 
or ihe Great Turtle. Nothing can be more pleasing than 
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its appearance from the lake : the beautiful baj^ with 
the neat little town at the edge of the water ; the 
respectable*^looking fort^ lising above the town on an 
escarpment of rocks ; and the conspicuous remains of 
the old French fort, at a greater distance inland. All 
these pleaang features were accompanied by another, 
that always has great attractions for me, an encamp- 
ment of Indian wigwams. Amongst other objects, Mr. 
Schoolcraft's very comfortable house makes a conspicuous 
figure, being well situated at the foot of the hill, with 
a good garden in front, and the fort, of a dazzling white, 
rising behind it a little to the west. 

Michilimackinac is composed of a curious brecciated 
limestone, resembling, in some parts, a conglomerate ; but 
it is only a very porous calcareous rock, the parietes of 
which being frequently crushed, the maas ha^ taken 
the appearance of a breccia. This brecciated state of 
the rock appeals to haye been in a great measure induced 
by a violent movement ; for there are beds of the lime* 
stone amidst the breccia^ both vertical and horizontal, 
and large honeycombed masses ace fiidied up in distant 
parts of the bay, shewing that the ishmd has once been 
much more extensive. 

Amongst the natural curiosities of this island, is one 
called the Suffar4oaf, and the other the Arched Bock. 
The first is a sort of pinnacle, rising to a considerable 
height nbove the general level, having resisted the 
general wearing away of the strata : like other portions 
of the island, it has quite a conglomerated appearance, 
and contains what I saw in no other part, a few rolled 
pebbles. The arch has been excavated by natural causes, 
and leads to an escarpment, where the rock can be 
conveniently examined. Owing to the extreme thinness 
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of the parietes of these veiy porous strata, and to their 
having given way so frequently, the surface of the island 
consists of innumerable knobs and depressions, which 
makes it embarrassing to travel either on foot or horse^* 
back, and in a carriage the jolting is perpetual. The 
island, however, is an exceedingly interesting place ; and 
through the kindness of Mr. Schoolcraft, who drove me 
to various accessible parts of it, I had a good oppor- 
tunity of examining it. 

On our return, I was present at a speech delivered 
to him as American Indian agent, on the part of a band 
of Indians from White River, on Lake Michigan. The 
chief, who performed the part of their orator, was a fine- 
looking fellow, named Makooshwckyan^ or Little Bearskin. 
He delivered his speech in the usual manner, by phrases, 
which the interpreter rendered into English from time to 
time. It consisted of a statement of their wants, and 
was very artfully contrived to accomplish their object, 
which was to procure blankets, tobacco, ammunition, &c. 
Mr. Schoolcraft made him a cautious answer, which was 
in like manner interpreted by phrases ; giving him to 
understand, without telling him so in direct terms, that 
he did not think him very deserving of assistance. The 
Indians were all squatted down on the floor with their 
pipes, and at the interpretation of every phrase of the 
answer gave a sort of dissatisfied grunt, which even I 
understood to mean, *'It was not worth our while to 
come to hear this ;'' but when the interpreter concluded, 
by saying, that, '* Since they had come from such a great 
distance, the agent had determined to give them some 
tobacco," they gave an unanimous grunt expressive of 
their satisfoction, and arose and departed. 

The fact was, that these fellows had been begging of 
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the British agent in Upper Canada, who had liberally 
supplied them ; and were now trying, by professions 
of attachment to the United States, to cajole their 
agent. It is probable that the agents of the two go- 
yemments keep each other informed of the movements 
and proceedings of the different wandering bands, for 
Mr. Schoolcraft knew where these men had been, and 
what they had obtained. Upon such occasions they 
take care never to offend them, but dismiss them ¥rith 
some little present. The poor pagan Indian, since he 
has been compelled to lay down the character of a 
warrior, and to be dependent upon the white man for 
his wants, has become a very degraded animal. The 
interpreter, upon this occasion, was one of Mr. School 
craft's brothers, a very worthy and intelligent man. 

I dined and passed the rest of the day very pleasantly 
with this excellent family. Professing temperance and 
a strict piety, they were, nevertheless, very cheerful and 
communicative. The ladies took a great deal of pains 
to give me information respecting the moral condition of 
the Indians of this district ; and Mr. Schoolcraft's inti- 
mate knowledge of the Ojibway tongue and of the In- 
dian country, made him a most agreeable companion. 

The next morning, an officer of the United States 
garrison called, and most obligingly offered to take me 
round the island in a boat which he had : as no propo- 
sition could be more agreeable, I accepted it immediately, 
and we'made the tour of the island, landing at various 
points to examine the rocks, and taking sketches on the 
way. We stopped at the Arched Rock, and inspected it 
from below: in the lower part, near to the water, I 
observed several rounded pebbles imbedded in it, which, 
if I had seen no other part of the island, would have 
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induced me to consider it a conglomerate ; but it can 
onlj be considered an imperfect one, since, as has been 
stated before, there are calcareous beds Ijring undisturbed, 
and others which are vertical Having examined all the 
escarpments, we prolonged our excursion, and made the 
circuit of Round Island^ another outlier. At this place 
we kuided to examine an ancient Indian settlement, 
near a pleasant well-sheltered bay, and which had been 
abandoned in 1 763 by a tribe of Indians that had bem 
connected with the surprise and massacre of the garrison 
of Fort MichiHmackinac There were a great number 
of graves, several of which, I am sorry to say, we 
disturbed. One violation ought to have satisfied us^ 
for each of them contained nothing but bones and a 
few Indian trinkets, carefully wrapped up in a kind of 
cerement. K a party of Frenchmen had landed on the 
Englidi coast, and had amused themselves by opening 
the graves in the church-yard, whilst the villagers were 
engaged in their harvest-fields^ their conduct would not 
have been more absurd and irrational than ours. 

For my portion of this body-snatchii^ entertainment 
I selected a very antique-looking mound, standing on 
a steep bank immediately above the lake : the bank had 
already partly crumbled away into the water, so that 
my excavations were partly made to my hands. Having, 
with a little assistance, sufficiently opened the mound, 
we proceeded to plunder it^ and I obtained for my 
share a noble dcuU with a remarkably fine set of teeth, 
without any marks of a pipe on them. This I destined 
for some learned craniologist ; but if I had sufficiently 
counted the cost of all this desecration before I had 
engaged in it, it would have been more prudent ; for in 
my anxiety to secure a number of Indian relics, that 
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some df tbe partj presented me out of their spoils^ 
I put them into my pockets, and the skull into mj 
pocket-handkerchief; on reaching my lodgings, however, 
and disencumbering mj pockets hastily, to go to a din- 
ner, which was to conclude the day, I found my hands 
and my clothes so infected with charnel-house nastiness, 
that I could not endure myself ; so, throwing off all my 
clothes, and sending them immediately to be washed, I 
spent more than half an hour scrubbing my hands in 
vain to purify them : the horrid stench was in my 
nostrils all the evening ; everything smelt of a dissection- 
room; and I must say that I never was more uncom- 
fortable in my life. As to my bones and relics, I had 
them all put, on my return to my lodgings into a bag, 
and sent them to one of the party, who seemed to value 
them very highly ; for if I had packed them up to take 
along with me, I should have passed for a resurrection- 
man wherever I went. 

On awaking in the morning, the first thing I was con- 
scious of was the infernal smeQ of my disgusting plun- 
der ; so I jumped out of bed, and armed with brushes 
and soap, and a bottle of eau de Cologne, went to the 
lake, where I exercised myself most vigorously for half 
an hour, and having got myself into a more comfortable 
state, returned to my hotel to breakfast ; after which, I 
determined to give myself an airing alone on the summit 
of the island. It usually happens to a stranger, when he 
£gJ1s into the hands of a Cicerone, to be taken to see 
objects, and to heax a great deal about them, not very 
interesting to him. His friend is not disposed to for^ 
the opportunity of patronising his intellects, and fur- 
ni^ing him with a set of opinions about everything 
he thinks it worth while to shew him. It is therefore 
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always advisable for the trayeller, when he has gone 
through this ceremonj in an interesting locality, to take 
a review of what he has seen alone, unembarrassed by 
another's opinions, and free to look for objects that 
another may not think it worth his while to pay any 
attention to. I have generally followed this plan, 
and not unusually without being satisfied with having 
done so. Wandering about at random in every part 
of the island, I passed the morning most delightfully, re- 
freshing myself from time to time with wild raspberries, 
wild strawberries, and whortleberries, of which I found a 
great many quite ripe, though the strawberry season was 
nearly passed. Towards the west end of the island I 
found, near the farm of the Mission, a lacustrine deposit, 
containing immense quantities of planorbis. The island 
at this end slopes gradually to the lake, whilst at 
the eastern end the shore is precipitous, the bluffs 
being generally from 100 to 150 feet high. 

On returning to my lodgings, I found another im- 
mense salmon trout waiting for my dinner, of which I 
made an excellent repast. These fish abound so much 
in the lake waters, that a profitable fishery has already 
been commenced of them, the produce of which is put 
into barrels and sent to the cities on the Atlantic. A 
Mr. Biddle related to me a curious fact respecting the 
large trout of this lake. Upon one occasion he caught 
one weighing 72 lb., which, when it was drawn up, had a 
large white fish {Gorregonus aU)us) in its throat, with its 
tail sticking out of the trout's mouth, whilst inside of the 
salmon were two more white fish, each weighing about 
101b.: both of these fishes were lying with their heads 
downwards, and in this manner he had invariably found 
them when inside of a salmon trout. The voracity of 
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this animal must be great, if, not satisfied with three 
large fishes, he must dash also at the bait of the 
angler. Propensities of this kind sometimes lead others, 
who are not fishes, a little too far. An Indian, who 
was a very experienced fisherman, explained to my in- 
formant the probable reason why the white fish are 
found with their heads downwards. He said he had 
frequently seen from his canoe, when in still water, 
the salmon trout chase the white fish ; and that when- 
ever they perceived he was near them, they invariably 
turned round as if to look their danger in the face, 
and making no resistance, were taken head foremost 
into the jaws of their enemy. A curious provision of 
nature, unnerving the weak to feed the strong. 

In the winter season the Indians cut holes in the 
ice where it is transparent, and contrive to drag their 
nets beneath it. They also spear the trout, using upon 
such occasions a painted fish as a decoy, which at- 
tracts the minnows. The voracious trout, perceiving 
that something is going on, now gets in motion, and 
the minnows, aware of his approach by the movement 
of the water, run oS in a contrary direction; which 
apprizing the Indian of the quarter from whence he is 
making his approach, he adjusts his spear and trans^ 
fixes him as he comes up. These large trout look very 
much like cod-fish; but in their huge gaping mouths 
are rows of excessively sharp teeth, indicative of their 
voracious nature. The white fish is a sucker, and is 
not, I think, as pleasant to eat as the trout. This last 
fish is very firm, and but faintly resembles the salmon 
both in colour and flavour ; neither is it as rich, but it 
is very good, and is a blessed sight to set before a 
hungry traveller. The white fish, however, is preferred 
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by the inhabitants of Michilimackinac, who almost live 
upon it when it is in season. 

Having visited all the objects which appeared to 
merit particular attention at this charming sequestered 
island, I devoted the remainder of my stay here to the ac- 
quisition of information respecting the Ojibway language. 
Having possessed myself of ample vocabularies, an ex- 
cellent opportunity presented itself of acquiring from 
the natives the correct pronunciation of the words, and 
noting it in a permanent manner. I found Mr. School- 
craft an invaluable assistant in this difficult inquiry, 
and always had recourse to him when I met with 
any embarrassment. The grammatical inflexions of the 
Ojibway, like those of all the Indian tongues I had had 
an insight into, are very curious and exceedingly com- 
plicated. It not only resembles the Hebrew and other 
Semitic tongues in the adoption of prefixes and suf- 
fixes, to t)xpress modifications of the verb by using one 
word instead of two, but goes further, by applying the 
inflective process to nouns, adjectives, and all the parts 
of speech, so as, in fact, to inclose the compound idea 
we express by many words into one syllabic frame 
or word, after the manner of written Chinese charac^ 
ters; a mode of communication which is neither more 
nor less than the forming of one united picture or 
character from a great many pictures^ or fragments or 
representatives of them. And this pictorial arrange- 
ment of the Chinese no doubt produces, from long 
habit, as instructive and pleasing an effect upon the 
Chinese eye, as the eupho-syllabic arrangement of 
sounds does to the Indian ear. Perhaps it will be 
seen hereafter that this structure of the Indian tongues 
comes naturally to a barbarous people, and is not, as 
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has been supposed by some;, the grammatical result 
of an ancient civilization, of which the Indians^ who 
have no records but the limited traditions commemo- 
rated bj their wampum belts, have preserved no other 
remembrance. 
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a dazding whiteness, just above the town, which is 
partly built upon the sloping bank of detritus at the 
foot of the escarpments, and numerous groups of 
Indians standing near their lodges to view the de- 
parture of the steamer, which moved on in gallant 
style with four Kentish bugles playing a lively air, 
concurred to produce one of those rare effects which a 
traveller sometimes witnesses. 

We soon passed the site of old Fort Michilimackinac, 
upon a lofty bank of the continent to our left, cele* 
brated for the treacherous ball-play and the massacre 
of the English garrison in 1763. Next we passed 
Wagushance, or little Fox Island, then Great Beaver 
Island, on the right. The Fox Islands further to the 
south presented themselves very beautifully, the southern- 
most having lofty cliffs, apparently of a light-coloured 
sandstone. Nothing could be more pleasant than our 
voyage hitherto, but at the close of the day one of the 
most fearful-looking storms I ever was in broke over 
the vessel. The clouds became gradually as black as 
night, and constantly gave out such vivid lightning, 
accompanied with astounding claps of thunder, that it 
appeared almost certain to many of us that the steamer 
would be struck. At length it became so dark that it 
was impossible to discern anything out of the vessel, 
and the rain came down in those incredible torrents 
which sometimes are poured from the terrible summer 
storms of North America, of which this was one of the 
first class. Our captain vrais an active and wary 'man; 
he said nothing to any of the passengers, but we ob- 
served his great anxiety; indeed, there seemed to be 
no inclination for conversation on either side, for 
whilst we were in the midst of the worst part of the 
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hurricane, we seemed all to feel as if the next cmsb 
would decide our fate. It was a fearful scene ; the 
impenetrable darkness, which at frequent but irregular 
intervals was interrupted bj corruscations that seemed 
to have set the world on fire, bringing to my remem- 
brance Milton's fine line, 

" The sudden blaze far round illumined Hell/* 

and our too close propinquity to the sharp, , loud, and 
angry cracks of thunder, appeared to have combined to 
prepare for us an exit of the most sublime character. 

Suddenly the steamer was in a bustle : we were not 
very far distant from the strait which leads from Lake 
Michigan into Green Bay, in which there were some 
islands ; and the captain, not deeming it prudent to at- 
tempt the strait in such a state of things, put the 
steamer about. This withdrew our attention in some 
degree from the storm, upon which all our nervous 
energies had been concentrated to the exclusion of 
eveiy other influence ; but the moment we relaxed suf- 
ficiently to feel the movement of the steamer in the 
immense swell that was upon the lake, we all became 
dreadfully sick ; as to myself, cold, wet, and a perfect 
victim to the detestable motion of the vessel, I lay 
down on the deck, losing all apprehension of the ele- 
ments, and feeling, as I have often felt before, that any 
change in my condition, however serious, would not be 
quite such a bad thing. 

At daylight, the storm having abated, we got into 
Green Bay, keeping close to the east shore ; and the 
water having become smooth again, the poor passengers, 
whose fine spirits of the preceding morning had long 
ago evaporated, made haste to adjust themselves a little. 
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The extended woody shores of this large bay — in 
itself a lake of no small dimensions — ^present a singu- 
larly verdant appearance, which has probably suggested 
the original name of "La Baie Verte/' There is an 
uninterrupted line of trees growing from a fertile soil 
incumbent upon beds of horizontal silurian limestone, 
and the shore, as well as the islands in the bay, pre- 
sent strong bluffs of the rock. Towards the south end 
the bay becomes very shallow, and the channel, which 
is serpentine, meanders through low marshy grounds. 
At length we reached the southern termination of the 
bay, and stopped at a new American settlement called 
Navarino, separated from which by the Fox River, which 
empties itself into Green Bay, is a post of the United 
States, called Fort Howard. The best tavern at the 
place being full of guests, I got very indifferent lodgings 
at an inferior one. 

Having transferred my luggage to my quarters, I 
sallied out to make some observations respecting a phe- 
nomenon which was observed as early as the time 
of Charlevoix. This was a flux and reflux of the 
waters of the bay, somewhat resembling the tidal action 
of the sea,, although so extremely irregular as not to 
be explained in any manner by lunar influence. I had 
observed evidences, when at Fort Gratiot, of a varying 
level of the waters of Lake Huron ; but as they did not 
differ from those which are frequently to be observed in 
large bodies of fresh water, I attributed them to the 
influence of winds on the surface of the water. Here, 
however, the change of level more resembled tidal action. 
I therefore placed some sticks at the edge of the water 
at 6 p. M., with the intention of visiting them during my 
stay, in order to acquire some accurate idea of the amount 
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of change to be observed. Wandering about until night, 
I returned to the inn, where some fellows by their danc- 
ing and orgies kept me awake until a late hour in the 
morning. But this was not the first time I had reached 
the extreme frontier of civilization, where man reverts 
without pain to his natural condition, which is to be 
a little above the beast of the field, and not much more. 

Having breakfasted and called to see a trader, . to 
whom I had been addressed as a person who would be 
useful in equipping me for the long journey that lay 
now before me into the Indian country, I visited my 
sticks at 11 A. M. The water had receded from them 
twenty-four feet since 6 p.m. of yesterday, which was 
equal to a little more than one foot in height in that 
distance. Various persons with whom I conversed about 
the phenomenon, said that it occurred eveiy day, but not 
at the same hour. It was also said that the same thing 
takes place at Chicago, at the foot of Lake Michigan, 
and at Saginau. This is very probable, as any sensible 
change in the level of the waters here must be felt at 
other places on the lake. It is probably caused by local 
winds, that pack the waters up into Green Bay, the 
reflux taking place when the action ceases. A series 
of observations made at various places, accompanied by 
a contemporaneous state of the winds, would soon explain 
the subject. I had observed with regret that the Ame- 
rican officers at their advanced posts seldom engaged in 
scientific pursuits, although I believe they have been 
much encouraged to do so by the superior authorities 
at Washington. 

By a reference to the map, it will be seen that Green 
Bay is an arm of Lake Michigan, running nearly parallel 
to it, and about one-fourth of its length. Governor Cass, 
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who made observations upon this phenomenon in 1828, 
supposes that when the northerly winds are packing up 
the waters at the mouth of Fox River, the same wind 
tide will keep driving on to Chicago, and make high water 
at both places, though not at the same time. The level of 
the mouth of Green Bay, where it joins Lake Michigan, 
being thus lowered, an ebb will be produced from the 
bay into the lake, which will soon be felt at Fox River, 
even during the continuance of the wind that had caused 
high water there. And this would explain the reason 
of Charlevoix's surprise at seeing his canoe float off 
against the vdnd. 

General Brooke, the commandant at Fort Howard, 
called upon me during the morning, and invited me to 
accompany him to his quarters at the fort. I there- 
fore crossed Fox River to the garrison in his baige. Fort 
Howard is built on a very flat piece of land, of exceeding 
fertility, being a darkish-coloured sandy loam, composed 
of sand, vegetable matter, and comminuted shells. The 
extensive gardens attached to the fort are surprisingly 
good, and are filled with excellent vegetables. I never 
saw things grow more luxuriantly. The tomatoes were 
led over trellises, upon which they ran upwards of six feet 
high, and the plant being thus kept dry and exposed to 
the sun and air, produced fruit of a remarkably fine 
quality. All the other vegetables attained great per- 
fection, and the profusion of them was so great, that the 
quantity was at least three times as great as the wants of 
the garrison required. Every thing that I saw at the fort 
convinced me that General Brooke was exceedingly atten- 
tive to the welfare of those under his command. Having 
a passion for horticulture, he had laid out extensive 
gardens, and turning his men into gardeners when they 
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were not on duty, had not onlj taught them a valuable 
art, but had enabled them to provide amply for their own 
subsistence. 

I learnt at the fort that Fox River was affected to a 
certain distance by the rise and fall of the lake, and that 
in winter the river near to the banks froze to the bottom, 
being very shallow there, (tall grass was now growing in 
those pkces, covered with innumerable quantities of 
beautiful lymneas,) whilst there was always water imder 
the ice in the middle of the river. When the wave of 
the lake, therefore, at that season, is put in motion and 
enters the river, it lifts up the ice and arches it, and 
when it retires the ice sinks down as the vrater recedes. 

Having collected a good deal of information respecting 
what it would be expedient for me to do to procure the 
safe means of advancing into the Indian country, of carry- 
ing supplies with me, and making a secure return before 
the winter should set in, I found it would be necessary 
to procure a substantial canoe, and a crew of experienced 
voya^mn. This plan, therefore, I determined to adopt, 
and instructed Mr. Whitney, the trader, to inquire for a 
set of men deserving of confidence, and to send them to 
me with his- recommendation. Meanwhile I lost no time 
in providing supplies of eveiy kind — pork, biscuits, 
tobacco, blankets, tea, sugar, tin-ware, pots and kettles, 
knives and forks, and, above all, presents for the Indians. 
These things I was able to obtain at the different stores, 
but it cost me a great deal of trouble. An old Canadian, 
of whom I inquired for sometUng which he had not, 
replied, ^'Non monsieur, nous n'avons rien ici. Kous 
sommes pauvres diables, nous autres ; en effet, nous ne 
sommes que des en&ns de la nature P These enfans 
de la nature, however, knew how to ask quite enough 
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for their commodities, and a prodigious deal of trouble 
I had to marchander with them^ the which if I had not 
done, I should have changed places with them, and become 
a pauvre diahle in the most serious sense of the words. 

Having provided myself with supplies, I next walked 
over to a small hourgade, a short distance from Navarino, 
called by the Americans Shardytown^ principally inhabited 
by a few anciens voyageura^ who, having learnt the 
art of constructing birch-bark canoes of the Ojibway 
Indians, followed it now as an occupation. Here I found 
a vieux JuHntanty who had precisely what I wanted, both 
birch-bark canoes for sale, and a vast deal of curious 
information, being a voyageur of great experience. I 
remained listening to the yams of this entertaining old 
man a long time ; and he was so grateful to me for my 
patient attention, that I believe he let me have the canoe 
au jwte prix. It was perfectly new, would carry eight 
people commodiously, besides a ton and a half of pro- 
visions and baggage, and he only asked me fifteen dollars 
for it, when I should, without hesitation, have given 
him thirty. I paid him the money down in hard silver 
dollars ; and being thus become 4;he proprietor of a canoe, 
had already half taken upon myself the mitier of a 
voyageur. The last piece of counsel which the ancien 
gave me was respecting the management of the crew that 
were to navigate it. ^'Quand vous aurez engag^ vos 

b , tenez toujours une main de mattre sur eux. La 

loi du bourgeois* dans un canot est la loi du pays ; 
et surtout ne les donnez pajs a boire.'' Thanking him 
heartily for his advice, I walked slowly back to my 
quarters. The banks of the river at this little settle- 

* The trader or principal person in a canoe is always called '^ le 
bourgeois." 
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ment were about forty feet above the water, and were 
composed of sand and black earth ; large primitive 
boulders were strewed about on the shore, probably 
derived from the country to the north-west. 

After dinner I procured a horse, and rode about ten 
miles in a north-east direction, to examine the limestone 
blu£& and a ridge I had observed from the steamer. 
On reaching that part of the country, I found two 
terraces, evidently of old shores, analogous to those 
near Lake Ontario. This state of things exists in every 
part of the western country which I had yet visited, 
and is so obvious and general, as to mark two distinct 
epochs when the waters of this continent have retired 
to lower levels. All the lakes have extensive shallow 
shores, and the same may be said of the rivers, so 
that, when at any period the waters were let off either 
by a partial subsidence of the bottom of the ocean, or 
the elevation of the land, the part abandoned by the 
water would have the appearance of a terrace. These 
terraces perfectly explain an action of this kind. 

Having tied up my horse, I rambled a long time about 
the neighbourhood, where were many strong horizontal 
beds of limestone, containing orthocera and other fossils 
characteristic of the lower silurian limestone. Between 
the ledges of limestone and the shore of the bay I saw 
other indubitable evidences of the ancient recession of 
its waters. Near to the water were immense quantities 
of valves of anadontas and unios, that had been the 
food of musk rats ; and having collected some good speci- 
mens of these, I remounted my horse and returned to 
Navarino. 

The succeeding morning found me with plenty of business 
on my hands, a great number of voyageurs, who had 
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heard of my projected expedition, presenting themselves 
to make part of mj equipage. I had observed so much 
beastly drunkenness in the place, both amongst the men 
of this class and the wretched debauched Indians, both 
male and female, who had ^ven themselves up to eveiy 
vice practised by the whites, that I was determined to 
be very particular before I formed an engagement with 
any of them. Many of them were represented to me 
as '' mauvais f and a mauvais voyagewr means a fellow 
who solemnly promises never to touch a drop of ardent 
spirits during his engagement, but who, unable to resist 
his propensity, will, when near a post where rum or 
whisky are to be obtaine(^ abandon you without remorse, 
and remain beastly drunk from mom till night, as long 
as he can get anything to drink, parting with his cap and 
his clothes to the last rag. 

There was another great difficulty to be met : all the 
voyageura^ without ea^ceptiorii were in debt to the petits 
magazinSy for tobacco, liquor, clothes, &c, ; and when 
going upon a new expedition, it was the established 
custom for a bourgeois to advance each of them money 
enough to satisfy their creditors, without which they 
were not permitted to go. Besides this, the bourgeois 
must leave authority with some one to advance a portion 
of their wages for the use of the £Eunilies of those who 
were married, the amount to be deducted from their wages 
on their return. It would have been impossible for me 
to have made, without assistance, a fortunate selection out 
of such a set, and, if I had attempted to do so, I should 
most probably have been compelled to turn back. I 
therefore determined to do nothing without the sanction 
of Mr, Whitney, the trader, or rather to get him to select 
such men as he would have been willing to risk himself 
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with, as he knew them all pretty well, and the chances 
there were of my being able to control them. 

Through his means I at length engaged five French 
Canadian voyageurs^ all of them guaranteed to me as 
men of great experience in matters connected with 
Indian life, and trustworthy in everything except the 
abuse of ardent spirits, a point in which they were stated 
to me to have no control over themselves, and about 
which I must exercise a perpetual vigilance. For my 
first lieutenant I engaged Louis Beau PrS, a married 
man, with a family : he was to steer the canoe, and be 
responsible to me for the conduct of the men when I was 
not with them, and was to be paid accordingly. The 
rest were Louis VAmirant^ a dreadful drunkard, but when 
sober a resolute and useful fellow ; Jean Champagne^ a 
fellow as lively as his name ; Joseph Dvmonty a married 
man with a little reputation for steadiness ; and Germain 
Qarde Paix^ a taciturn and rather heavy-looking man for 
a Frenchman, who turned out better than he looked. 
Amongst their other qualifications, I had required that 
those who were to accompany me should be well ac- 
quainted with the popular Canadian airs, and be able to 
sing them after the old approved fisushion of keeping time 
with their paddles. This they all professed to be both 
able and willing to do. The next step was to authorize 
Mr. Whitney to become responsible to their creditors for 
a certain amount, and to furnish them with a limited 
quantity of rum, to be drunk by themselves and their 
friends before departure. The day before my departure, 
with a view to keeping my people as sober as I could 
during our stay, I directed Beau Pr^ to have the canoe 
put in order for the voyage, and to be ready with the 
men to take me over to the fort, where I was engaged to 
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dine with General Brooke. I was glad to see them all at 
the appointed time tolerably sober ; and after making a 
grand flourish along the river side with their paddles, 
they worked the canoe across to the fort in admirable 
style, to the very popular air of " Et en revenant du bou- 
langer/' from whidi Mr. Moore took the idea of his Gana- 
dian boat-song of '^ Faintly as tolls the evening chime/' 
After passing the day very agreeably at the fort, and 
taking leave of the officers, I returned in the evening to 
Navarino, giving orders for the canoe and men to be all 
in readiness the next morning to receive the lading and 
take our departure. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ASCEND FOX RIVER. — VORACITY OP TUB VOYAOEURS. DRUNKEN WINNE- 

BAOOES. EXPLANATION OF THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR A CANOE VOYAGE. — 

LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

On the morning of the 22nd I rose with the break of 
day, and arranged everything for my departure. It ap- 
peared to me as if it would be impossible to stow away 
in such a small vessel the immense quantity of things I 
had from time to time purchased. I had been told that 
I should find my crew voracious eaters, and having had 
before some experience of men of their class, had pro- 
vided accordingly. I had purchased a barrel of pork, two 
barrels of biscuit, two large bags containing hams, two 
containing potatoes, one bag of flour, boxes with rice, 
sugar, candles, tobacco, axes, powder and shot, and a 
variety of other articles, consisting of pots, kettles, fry- 
ing-pans, tin-ware, plates, knives and forks, &c. In ad- 
dition to all these necessary articles, were the tent, my 
luggage, and a case of books, and a small service fitted 
for my own use for breakfast and dinner. As the hour 
approached for the canoe to arrive, I became very much 
concerned which of these multifarious objects I should 
determine to leave behind, for it appeared to me impos- 
sible to take them all. 

When Beau Pr^ made his appearance I communicated 
my fears to him, and was glad to find he did not enter 
into them. " Le pore, Bouigeois,*' said he, " se mangera 
bien vite ; ces gaillards 1^ n'en ont pas gout^ depuis long- 
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terns : et pour les biscuits, ne craignez rien. Yous verrez 
comme les patates disparaitront ; on ne s'arretera pas dr 
les compter, j'en reponds/' A little after seven the men all 
myde their appearance, and to my great surprise thej did 
manage to stow every thing away in the boat, so that we 
were not obliged to leave anything behind. They con- 
trived, too, to arrange plenty of room for the bourgeois 
in front of the steersman ; so that I could either sit with 
my back to the trunks, that were covered with a large 
bear-skin I had purchased, or recline on a sort of sofa made 
of blankets. My books and portfolio were near me, and 
a commodious and handy place for my compass, telescope, 
and gun. When the last man stepped into the canoe, the 
water was within a few inches of the gunwale, and every- 
thing being ready, we pushed o£f from the bank amidst 
the salutations and good wishes of our friends ; and my 
men, striking into a Canadian barcarole and chorus, plied 
their paddles lustily up the Fox River. In half an hour 
I had got accustomed to my situation, and was perfectly 
delighted at commencing my adventures under such pro* 
mising circumstances. 

The Fox River is about 1500 feet wide, with gentle 
sloping banks, which became higher as we advanced. 
Coming to a rapid, we all got out to lighten the canoe, 
the men walking in the water and conducting it by their 
hands through the most rocky parts. Near the banks I 
found unios in great abundance, especially those species 
inhabiting the waters which run to the Atlantic, all of 
them plain unpretending shells, without that brilliancy 
and beautiful nacre which distinguishes the unios dwell- 
ing in the streams which discharge themselves into the 
Gulf of Mexico. At fifteen miles from Navarino we 
came to a still more severe rapid, and again had to 
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lighten the canoe. At the head of the rapid we met 
some offioers of the United States armj^ with a party of 
men, making a military road. At 12 p. m. I made the 
signal, and the canoe was paddled to a convenient pl^ 
on the shore for the men to cook their dinner. They 
soon had their pot of pork and potatos placed on a good 
fire, and leaving them to enjoy their meal, I wandered 
about in search of plants and land shells. Oh my return, 
an hour afterwards, I found them all enjoying their pipes 
and chattering away at a great rate ; and proceeding to 
the canoe they all followed me, and having stowed away 
their batterie de cuisine^ we again started. 

As we advanced the river widened, and the country 
became strikingly beautiful, the banks, with fine trees 
here and there interspersed, sloping gracefully down on 
each side, as if the river was gliding through an amphi* 
theatre. Further on the amenity of these slopes became 
strongly contrasted with the foaming of the most formi-* 
dable of all the rapids on this river, called in the Menom'- 
minie tongue Kawkawnin, literally " can 't get up." The 
rocks here are in such amazing numbers, and are so 
piled up, and the rapid is so strong, the fall being equal 
to about twenty feet per mile, that it is impossible to get 
canoes up it. The Canadian voyageurSy who ruin every 
Indian word they meet with, have called this place, 
whose Indian name is so significant, Cocolo^ by which 
name it is universally known amongst them. Here, then, 
we stopped at the eastern end of the portagey it being 
necessary to unload the canoe and carry it and all our 
lading to the other end of the partoffe. Some drunken 
Winnebago Indians haunt this place for the fish that fre- 
quent the rapids, and to assist in carrying heavy loads, 
expending what they earn in rum and whisky at a low 
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dram-shop, which the traveller is sure to find at all such 
places where there are white men. The portage lay over 
a rich black soil lying on the horizontal limestone ex- 
tending over tliis part of the country; and taking my gun 
and portfolio, I left Beau Fr^ in charge of everything, 
and directed him to watch the Indians whom he should 
employ to carry the btdin across very closely, for I had 
always found in my travels that good luck and good look- 
out were very intimately connected together. This word 
btUin seems to be a remnant of buccaneering times, and 
to have been applied to luggage and personal property of 
every sort from the time of the first French fiibustiers or 
freebooters, and to have come from the Gulf of Mexico, 
up the Missisippi, the Ohio, and all the great water com- 
munications, for the Kentuckians and generally the Ame- 
ricans in the southern parts of the Republic have literally 
translated the word into plunder. I well remember 
my extreme astonishment, the first time I was asked by a 
stage driver, in one of the Southern states, ^' How much 
plunder have you got, mister ?'' as though my luggage 
had been stolen from some other person. 

As I was proceeding across the portagey I met with 
tiiree dirty ferocious-looking Winnebagoes, more than 
half-drunk, one of whom, called '' the Blacksmith '' by 
the whites, on account of his muscular frame, came and 
offered me his hand, which when I had taken he endea- 
voured with a jerk to dcag me to the ground, not with 
an intention to do me any harm, but to show his strength. 
Seeing, however, by his drunken eye, that he meditated 
some trick, I was upon my guard, and shutting my fist 
kistead of giving him my open hand, I slipped it out and 
gave him a knowing sort of a nod, which was perfectly 
comprehended, and his companions laughed heartily at 
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faim. Nothing can be more deplorable than the state to 
'which these poor Indians, once lords and masters of these 
forests, have been reduced by the drunkenness which 
they have been taught by the whites. 

As soon as we had got our huJtin and canoe to a^ dry 
clean place at the west end of the 'portage^ I had my 
comfortable tent pitched, all our lading placed inside, 
and a good fire made in front of the entrance. The next 
thing was to prepare my dinner, and having appointed 
one of the Canadians my cook, I stood over him at the 
fire, to see that he attended to his duty in a proper 
and cleanly manner. My dinner consisted of fried ham 
and slices of boiled potatos fried along with it^ and 
browned in the most satisfiu^tory and savoury manner. 
To this I added excellent black tea, bread and butter, 
and some milk from a bottle with which I had provided 
myself, and I certainly never made a more hearty meal 
upon any occasion. 

After a good deal of experience in travelling in In- 
dian countries, I find that, with system, you can lay the 
foundation for a great deal of comfort, quite as much as 
that mode of life admits of. My rule always is, to make 
a hearty breakfast after travelling ten or fifteen miles^ 
stopping at the most eligible place for that purpose, 
where wood and water and shade — ^if it is wanted — ^unite 
in inviting you. The moment breakfast is over, all 
re-embark, since that is not the time of day for comr 
merage. The bourgeois is the supreme head ; the men 
look upon his word as their law ; they obey his orders, 
and never question his reasons. If he wishes to go 
ashore, he informs the man behind him who steers ; and 
when he requires them to wait for him at the place where 
he lands, they know that their business is to wait as long 
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as their provisions last ; for thej have nothing to do biit 
eat and drink, and obey him, and have not the least 
objection to pass a few days at any one place in idleness. 
About three-quarters of an hour before night, on the 
order being given to land and encamp, as soon as the 
canoe reaches the shore, two of the men, selected for that 
duty, take out the tent and pitch it : the steersmaA's 
business is to see that everything is taken out of the 
canoe, and placed under the tent. Last of all, the canoe 
is taken out of the water, placed on its edge on a level 
piece of ground, and, being supported by poles, forms a 
canopy for the men to sleep under. Then comes the 
important business of preparing the bourgeois^ dinner (I 
never eat but twice in the day) and their own. As soon 
as his tent is pitched, the two men whose duty it is to 
attend it cover the ground within with tender branches 
of the spruce fir tree, putting a double quantity where he 
is to sleep, over which is placed an oil-skin, and a bear- 
skin over that, with a blanket or two for covering. The 
rest collect fire-wood, and build • immense fires — one 
before the bourgeois^ tent, and the other be/ore their 
own quarters, which they replenish during the night 
if it is cold. 

Nothing can be more agreeable than this sort of life, 
if the people behave well ; and when they do not, the 
best way is to be firm, and even arbitrary, especially 
with Canadians. Kindness, however, is not thrown 
away upon them, and very long journeys may be pros- 
perously made with their assistance, by the aid of a 
little quiet management, encouraging them to sing, and 
joining with them in their choruses. They are, like the 
Indians, voracious eaters, and have so little foresight, 
that they really seem impatient to eat up all the pro- 
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vifflons as fast as possible. Fat salt pork is their delight : 
they do not get it when at home, where vegetables form 
their principal diet ; and they like it so much, that they 
absolutely appear unhappy when they can eat no more. 
After stuffing to the greatest extent, they cover their 
heads and every part of their bodies witii their blankets, 
and lie down with their feet to the fire, snoring away, 
as I have often seen them, with the rain pouring down 
upon them, and the steam reeking from their bodies. 

This night, as soon as my evening's repast was over, 
I made the entrance to my tent &st, and, with my 
stores and luggage around me, lay down to sleep. A 
troop of drunken demon-looking Winnebagoes were bel- 
lowing around me till near midnight, but they could 
not get into the tent, and went to jny men's bivouac ; 
finding they could get nothing there, they at last retired, 
and we all got a few hours' refreshing sleep. 

I rose at daybreak, and after making my toilette^ 
went to an eminence, a little north-west from my camp, 
from whence I had a fine view of the river and sur- 
rounding country. It divides here« and forms a channel 
on each side of an island, which is almost round. 

A group of wretched-looking Winnebagoes were lying 
about some nearly extinguished embers in the open air, 
not far from the bank of the river ; one of them was 
quite naked, except his breech-dout ; but being accus- 
tomed to this mode of life, they appear insensible to its 
inconveniences. Observing one of the squaws with a 
papoose, or child, about eighteen months old, I went to 
my tent, and taking a biscuit, gave it to her, telling her 
it was for the child. She smiled, and seemed very much 
pleased, but the papoose seemed not to care much about 
it, for I saw the mother a short time afterwards eating 
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it. Most of the Winnebagoes, who had been so drunk 
the preceding evening, were lying about, some of them 
without any fire : they all appeared very much dejected, 
and nothing could be imagined more miserable than they 
looked, for the dew had fallen in a remarkable manner 
during the night. 

Finding there were more rapids ahead, I proceeded on 
foot by the bank of the river, after seeing the men off 
with the canoe, and walked in the long grass about idx 
miles ; but I was so thoroughly wet with the heavy dew 
upon it, that, after gaining the head of the rapid, I 
collected some wood and made a fire, which I found 
very comfortable, and had time to dry myself before 
the canoe came up, which was about 10 a.m. We 
breakfasted at this place; and feeling myself perfectly 
refreshed, I walked to some Winnebago huts, where 
there was a flag flying, built upon a hill, at no great 
distance : they were six in number, and one of them 
was twenty-four feet long. This was a settlement of 
Indians, that had been formed by the Canadian priests, 
and professed the Roman Catholic religion. It was a 
flag of the United States which was flying, with a cross 
in the centre. There was abundance of com and pump- 
kins in the wigwams. 

Nothing can be more filthy than these Indians in their 
persons : the wandering part of the nation live prin- 
cipally upon fish ; and, as they neither wash their food 
nor themselves, are necessarily a frowsy odoriferous race. 
The French, who found them with the same manners and 
customs they have at present, game them the name 
of PuatdSy a soubriquet they well deserve now. How 
they got the name of Winnebagoes I know not — ^they do 
not know the word. It seems to resemble Winnipec, the 
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name of the lake into which Red River flows ; but 
whether derived from it or not, it is certain that it 
has been given to them by others, and is another instance 
of the folly of distinguishing the Indian tribes by any 
but national names. Every one of them that I conversed 
with stated the name of the nation to be Howchungerahy 
from howrah, fish, and nmngerah, man; they being a 
fish-eating tribe of the great Nacotah nation, further to 
the west, a dialect of whose tongue they speak, and 
having separated from whom, they settled in a lake 
country abounding in fish, which thus became their 
principal diet. 

Making use of every opportunity to increase my voca- 
bulary, I succeeded in getting more words than phrases. 
Beau Pr6, my pilot, who had been a great deal amongst 
them, and knew many of their customs, encouraged me 
to suppose he could interpret for me ; but he knew 
nothing beyond a few words, and these he pronounced 
very improperly. Whenever I desired him to ask ques- 
tions of them, with a view to obtain their answer, and 
they did not comprehend him, he always laid the blame 
upon the Indians, and said, ^' Que voulez-vous Monsieur 1 
Ge ne sont que des pauvres diables de Puants 1'^ 

From this village we had good paddling water for 
three miles, when I got out of the canoe again, and 
walked a mile and a half to La grande Chutey a fall, 
where the river comes over a ledge of limestone rocks 
six feet high. Above this the stream became exceedingly 
beautiful ; the banks of the river presenting on each 
side broad and gentle slopes ; the trees growing park* 
like, and the wild grass being very high. Nothing could 
exceed the fertility of the soil, which is a black vegetable 
mould upon a deep red loam. 
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At a place called La pdite Butte dea Morts the river 
widened into a small lake. Here Mr. Whitney told me 
he had an a^ent, a Mr. Gottrell, to whom he had re- 
quested me to deliyer a message : accordingly I left the 
canoe, and walked through the forest to his house. On 
approaching it, I perceived several Canadians and Indians 
in and about it most uproariously drunk, and very much 
disposed to be too familiar with me — some of them try- 
ing to take my gun away. After a long attempt to get 
an interview with Mr. Gottrell, he at length made his 
appearance, but intoxicated in so beastly a manner, that 
I was excessively disgusted. At first he insisted upon my 
stopping with him and ^^ taking a drink,'' as he called it ; 
but when he heard me say, that» '* being a friend of Mr. 
Whitney's, I had promised to call and see how he was 
going on,^ he seemed quite as anxious to get rid of me. 

I now hastened back to the canoe, lest these drunken 
fellows should get into communication with my own 
people, but I was too late ; they had found them out, and 
were already pulling them ashore, to carry them off to 
the house to drink. I saw at once that my men 
desired nothing better, and that, if I permitted it, I 
should lose all command over them ; so, entering the 
canoe, I ordered them to come on board, and said that I 
would leave every man behind who did not immediately 
obey me. Beau Pr^ behaved very well upon the occasion, 
and seconded me: all but L*Amirant sulkily got into 
the canoe, and I pushed off into the stream. Seeing that 
I was in earnest, L'Amirant, knowing that we should 
soon be out of sight, left his drunken companions, and 
taking a short cut through the woods, came to the water- 
side to get on board. I directed Beau Pr6 to steer the 
canoe sufficiently near to the shore to speak to him, and 
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told him I did not want a fellow that preferred b^ing 
drunk ashore to doing his duty with his comrades ; that 
I knew Gottrell would not dare to keep him there, but 
would turn him out of doors ; and that when he got back 
to Navarino, Mr. Whitney would put him in prison for 
breaking his engagement. He now was very much 
frightened, and began to entreat me in the most piteous 
manner to take him on board ; and Beau Fr^ and the 
men uniting with him, I consented as a matter of favour 
to them, though I was quite as anxious to have him back 
as he was to come, for he was a resolute hon enfcmt, and 
drinking was his only fault. I therefore took him on 
board, satisfied with the opportunity the incident had 
given me of convincing them that I was determined to 
be obeyed. 

We now proceeded a mile and a half further to the 
foot of Lake Winnebago, a very extensive sheet of water, 
running north and south ; and the day drawing to a close, 
I thought it not advisable to enter upon the navigation 
of the lake until morning: we accordingly made for a 
rich prairie flat on the right bank of the lake, where 
there were a few Indian wigwams, and there I directed 
the tent to be pitched. Beau Pre advised me to encamp 
nearer to the woods, on account of the fuel ; but being 
desirous of talking to the Indians, and getting a few 
phrases from them, I overruled him, and committed, as I 
soon found, an error ; for in the first place the men had 
to do three times the work to coUect fuel for the night ; 
and next, having gone to talk to the Indians after I had 
seen the canoe brought ashore, I found upon my return 
that the men had pitched my tent in a place where it 
was impossible for me to permit it to remain ; the fact 
being, that these poor Indians, who had been a long time 
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encamped here, had shifted their bivouac from time to 
time, to escape the inconvenience of a practice which 
places them upon a level with the beasts of the field ; 
and it had been m j bad luck to get mj tent pitched in 
one of their old nests^ which I was not long in detecting. 
Dark as it was, with the aid of torches I selected a clean 
place, and immediately had the encampment removed, 
so that it was late in the night before we got settled : 
but the men behaved veiy well ; and bj the alacrity with 
which they completed all the arrangements, seemed to 
wish to compensate for their previous misconduct. 

Almost all the night we heard a horrid yelling^ kept up 
by the drunken party we had escaped from on the other 
side of the lake ; and great was the satisfaction I felt at 
having extricated my party from them. Rivers, lakes, 
woods, and prairies, embellished and made attractive as 
they are by nature, would be sources of the most perfect 
comfort and the purest pleasures at all times, if it were 
not for man,— drunken and brutal man, — ^who sometimes 
comes and disturbs these enjoyments. 
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CHAPTER XVra. 

QIIOLL DI8A8TBB OF AN INDIAN CUIBF. — BUTTB DBS MORTS — RBMBOT 
AGAINST MUSQUITOBS. IMMBNSB FIBLD6 OF WILD BICM. 

I AROSE at sunrise^ and seeing the Indians stirring, 
went to them. The squaws were bringing in wood on 
their backs for fuel, whilst the men were squatted down 
on the ground with a dirty blanket thrown over their 
shoulders, grinning hideously, and looking as if the 
muscles of their laces had been trained to nothing but to 
express suffering. The women appeared to be resigned 
slaves, and the men clearly intended to keep them so. 
Such is man in the state of nature, or the point where 
civilization has not begun ; worse than the brute animals^ 
in putting all the burthens upon the woman, for I have 
often seen the cock, — ^who ranks amongst the brutes, — 
when he comes from his roost in the early morning, 
picking up the matutinal delicacies, and laying them in 
the most graceful and gentlemanly manner at the feet of 
the hen. 

The canoes of these Indians were in the water, close 
to their encampment, and I was desirous of enga^ng 
one of them to take me out upon the lake, and show me 
their manner of fishing ; but I found the man whom 
I had engaged, and the canoe also when I had entered it, 
so indescribably filthy, and the stench so intolerable. 
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that I am sure, if I had gone upon the lake^ I should have 
jumped overboard and swam ashore, so I gave it up ; and 
as soon as my own canoe was readj, got into it, and 
pushed off into the lake to a small island about ten miles 
off, opposite to a Winnebago village. The west shore of 
the lake, as we coasted it, was low, and very fertile, as I 
could perceive by the fine trees growing there, with occa« 
sional lodges of Indians, all of them fishermen: We had 
no sooner reached the island, which was very commodious 
for our purpose of breakfasting, than the Indians began 
to cross over, bringing with them potatos and Indian 
com, which we exchanged for a little pork, more for the 
purpose of keeping on friendly terms with them» than 
because we wanted them. And here a rather droll 
incident occurred. My tea-kettle was boiling at the 
men's fire, and the tea being already in my tea-pot, as 
soon as the kettle began to boil I took it from the fire, 
'and hastening to a nice shady place where the oil-cloth 
was laid, upon which my breakfast things were placed, I 
tripped, the lid of the kettle came off, and I scalded my 
hand. But the joke came from another quarter. A &t^ 
lazy old Indian, one of their chiefs^ after very minutely 
inspecting my preparations for breakfast^ had dignifiedly 
laid himself down with his face next to the grass, close 
to my oil-skin, and the boiling hot water — a consid^ 
erable quantity of which came out of the kettle when I 
tripped — ^fell upon his nobler parts. Prince Bare-behind, 
who could not have the slightest idea that I was near 
him with such a thing as a boiling tea-kettle, and was 
probably half asleep, immediately took to grinning, kick* 
ing, and roaring, as if a set of angry bees had alighted 
upon his sequitur, and jumping up, saw the £Eital cause of 
his mishap in my hand. As I was not master enough of 
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Ms language to explain how the accident had happened, 
it struck me that he might think I was a sort of hot water 
Baptist preacher, and had done it on purpose; and as 
that was not the fiEict, and I wished to avoid a quarrel, I 
immediately took to kicking and grinning, and wringing 
my hand as if I had been injured as much as himself 
though I had a great deal to do to suppress my laughter. 
Misery certainly loves company, for after he had made up 
his mind to believe that he had a fellow-sufferer, he called 
to one of the squaws, and giving some lamenting grunts, 
got into a canoe, and crossed over to his village. I called 
this place in my Journal ^' Hotwater Island/' 

Resuming our voyage, we made ten miles more by 
noon, to the reach which leads to Pawmaygun, an Ojibway 
word for Wolf River, about half-way down the lake, 
where upper Fox River comes into it. Immense quanti* 
ties of Zizania ctgnatica^ or wild rice, were growing here, 
which the French call folk avoine. The Indians who fre- 
quent the localities which produce this grain are called 
MenominieSf or " Wild Rice-eaters," a tribe whose language 
appears to have an affinity with that of the Miamis and 
other Illinois tribes. The Canadians, when speaking of 
these Indians, call them Les FoUes. 

At 1 p. M. we landed for the men to dine, opposite to 
the portage of the Fond du Lac, where there is an In- 
dian mound, and proceeded as soon as that ceremony was 
over. Lake Menominey is a small expansion of the river, 
about a mile in breadth, on the borders of which great 
quantities of the wild rice were growing : it terminated 
in a serpentine channel, running between lofty plants of 
zizania, 10 feet high, bearing a great crop of seed, not 
yet quite ripe. 

After paddling a short distance, we came to Butte des 
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MortSf an eminence without any trees upon it. The 
stream here is so narrow as to bring the banks within 
rifle-shot. In the early part of the eighteenth century, 
when the Ottogamies were carrying on a desperate war 
with the French, they occupied this position, and fortify- 
ing it, embarrassed their communication so much with the 
Mississippi, that the French formally invested it. But the 
occasion when the place received the name of Butte 
des Morts was, as I have been informed, as follows. 
Some Indians, in the old French times, established them- 
selves here, and frequently prevented the French passing 
with their merchandize to the Mississippi, unless they 
surrendered a share of it to them. To remove this 
impediment to the communication, a French officer con*- 
cealed a number of men in his boat under tarpaulins ; 
and when the Indians rushed down to stop the boat^ 
tlie men rose, and firing upon them, destroyed so many, 
that it then received the name it now bears. I have 
seen other places named Butte des Morts, or '' Hill of the 
Dead/' 

As we passed on from this place, we met several canoes^ 
with Menominey Indians in them, all the men having 
their fisuses entirely blackened over with charcoal, which is 
their mourning for the death of a relative. They would 
not have been ill-placed in '^ Dante's Inferno.'' Where 
Wolf River comes into upper Fox River, there was a very 
broad area of zizania. Just beyond the junction we had 
a very tight canoe race, with a canoe containing three 
Menominies and two of their squaws. They paddled 
with all their might for some time, both men and wo- 
men ; but after a protracted struggle my men left them 
behind, inspirited by one of their most lively chansonSy 
at quick time with their paddles. Our men having 
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shewn the Indians they could beat them^ let them come 
up with us again, and we got into conversation with 
them. The men had very good teeth, and the women 
wore their coarse black hair in long, thick queues, such as 
some sailors were formerly seen to have, only that these 
were wound around with strings of white beads. 

The river now became very serpentine, our course 
being sometimes W.N.W., and at others S. by W. A 
black-looking storm was gathering in the west of a seri- 
ous character ; and fearing lest it should continue into the 
nighty and prevent my selecting a good encampment, in a 
country where the banks of the river were generally low 
and sedgy, I landed in the best place we could find, but 
where the wild grass and zizania, mixed up together, 
were 8 and 10 feet high : this we had to cut down to 
the ground as close as we could, to make a tolerably 
even floor ; and in doing this we dislodged such my- 
riads of enormous-sized marenguea (mosquitoes), as the 
Canadians call them, that there were one or two mo- 
ments when they were near overpowering us, getting 
into our ears, our nostrils, and eyes, in a manner to 
render us unable to do anything. I was obliged to cover 
myself up, whilst the men built a damp fire to windward, 
and working away in the smoke, which is the only thing 
that conquers these insects, at last succeeded in pitching 
the tent, and collecting wood enough to cook our evening 
repast. 

They had just handed me the boiling tea-kettle into 
the tent, when the storm came up with us in the most 
furious style of a truly American hurricane ; but the tent 
being well pe^d down, stood it bravely, and resisted 
aU the attempts of the wind to get in. We had put the 
htdin on the ground to windward, close to the edge of 
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the tent, in the inside, to prevent the catastrophe that 
such an innovation would have occasioned; for if the 
furious wind had made an entry, we should probably 
have never seen the tent again, or many other things that 
were in it, as they would have been blown into the river 
close by. Soon the rain came down in torrents, aocom* 
panied from time to time with such peals of thunder as 
are rarely heard in Europe. I heard my Canadians aacr^- 
ing and grumbling occasionally ; but how they had dis* 
posed of themselves during this demonstration of the 
elements, I was at a loss to conceive, for they had not 
had time to get the canoe out of the water to shelter 
themselves under. In the meantime, having made a not 
very comfortable dinner, of mere tea and biscuits, and 
the storm beginning to abate, I prepared to lie down, and 
had nearly completed my arrangements, when I disco- 
vered that I was not alone in the tent by many millions, 
the inside of it being literally covered with the mos^ 
quitoes which we had disturbed, and which had got 
in whilst the men were tightening the pegs. There 
they were, quietly remaining on the canvas as long 
as the light was burning, but with the intention to 
regale themselves out of my veins, with that liquid 
animal food they are so fond of, as soon as it was 
dark. I had had long experience of these persevering 
and persecuting little creatures, and knew that as soon 
as the light was out they would all wing their flight 
to my face, trumpeting forth their triumph on the way. 
Perhaps there is no greater annoyance to a traveller, 
than when, preparing to sink to sleep after his day's 
labour, he finds himself in the dark, and in the power 
of an enemy it is impossible to subdue whilst he is 
awake, and to whose insatiable blood-sucking propen^ 
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sities he knows he must serve as a grand banquet if 
he happens to fidl asleep. But happily experience had 
taught me a remedy for which these tormentors were 
not prepared, and lighting a wax taper, I brought it 
in turns dose enough behind each of them to make 
them feel its warmth, when springing back through 
the flame, they were either burnt up, or singed their 
wings off and fell to the ground, never more to rise. 
In about an hour and a half I cleared the tent, as I 
thought, of them, and being exceedingly fatigued with 
the operation, I lay down, and was just about falling 
to sleep, when, to my great surprise, an infant outside 
the tent set up a fearful squalling close to my head, 
and the Indian mother, to appease it, commenced a 
lullaby ten times worse than the noise which the child 
made. This lasted incessantly for two hours, during 
which, to complete my discomfort, I heard the war-cry 
of so many mosquitoes wheeling round my head, and 
tuning their tiny hostile pipes, that it seemed to me 
as if I had done little or nothing in the way of their 
extermination. Worn out with the excitement, and 
forming determinations never to encamp in tall grass 
again, I at length fell asleep, and became the unresist- 
ing prey of these little demons, who, I found in the 
morning, had amply revenged on my face the slaughter 
of their race. 

In the morning I found that I had been indebted to 
our friends the Menominies, with whom we had run 
the race the preceding day, for the squalling of the 
mother and the child : they knew very well that where 
we bivouacked there would be something to eat, and 
coming quietly to my camp, established the sqiiaws to 
the leeward of my tent> whilst the men joined my 
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people. The^ had had nothing to eat the previous 
evening, and I gave them some pork and biscuits^ for 
which they thanked us. 

At half-past 5 a. m. we got everything stowed into 
the canoe again, and pursued our way in a strong fog 
along the low flat banks of the river, filled with the 
zizania. Further on the country began to rise, and groups 
of trees to become more plentiful At 9 a. m., having 
made about twelve miles, we landed to breakfast, and 
whilst this was preparing I climbed a lofty tree, and, the 
fog havinir cleared away, got an extensive inland view of 
the counSy, which was a perfect wUderuess aud nearly a 
dead fiat» without any vestige of man or his labours, for 
the few Indians who frequent the country are all fish or 
rice eaters, or both, and seldom stray from the streams. 
The soil on the surface was a black v^etable loam, and 
beneath it nothing whatever was to be seen, as far as 
my opportunities went^ but an incoherent whitish sand. 
Oak, ash, and elm trees, with many shrubs, grew in 
every direction. All this country obviously forms part 
of the immense area covered in ancient times with 
fresh water ; and although the waters of the Wisconsin 
river, which I was now approaching, flow into the Gulf 
of Mexico, yet the elevation of the land which separates 
them from the Atlantic streams I am now upon is so 
trifling, that the Mississippi must have been comprehended 
in that area. 

Having break&sted we pursued our way cheerfully, 
the morning having become sunny and pleasant. A 
great number of large black water-snakes were basking 
on the muddy earth where the zizania grew; and as 
they heard the noise of our paddles, dropped into the 
water ; but the young ones, who were yet without ex- 
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perience, kept their ground. I heard the rail fre- 
quently crjring, and sometimes flushed them up. They 
appeared to me to be the same birds which abound 
near Newport, in the state of Delaware, where the 
zizania abounds so much. At noon the river averaged 
about fifty yards in breadth, and the banks rose twenty^ 
five feet out of the water with a gentle slope to it. 
Here we came up with a mound about twenty feet high, 
where a famous chief of the Winnebagoes, called TeUow 
Thunder, is interred. 

At half-past one p. m. we stopped for the men to eat 
and smoke a pipe in a country not very well wooded, 
open oak lands with low sandy bottoms, containing 
sedge, wild cane, and zizania. We were now about 
100 miles from Green Bay, and a more perfect wilder- 
ness could not be imagined ; nothing alive to be seeil 
but black snakes, red-winged blackbirds, and the plain* 
tive quail. Proceeding on our way we came up about 
4 p. M. with two Menominey lodges, the people of which 
let us have six fish for some biscuit : the Indians called 
them pdshetdu, and my men called them chigon, which 
was their imitation of the word keegon^tYie general Ojib- 
way term for fish. We passed several primary boulders 
in the course- of the afternoon. 

One of the greatest sources of satisfaction to a traveller 
who is attached to geological pursuits, is to be found 
in the circumstance of his meeting with rocks of any 
kind. In this uninteresting wilderness, accompanied 
by illiterate men, I should have felt as lonely as if 'I 
had been in the deserts of Arabia, but for the chord 
which these boulders struck in me; and the moment 
I perceived them, all that existed of my lonely feeling 
passed away. I went to them with the eagerness of 
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an, old acquaintance, and having found out who they 
were, and informing myself as well as I could from 
whence they last came, I left them in a minera-logico 
-social pleasant state of mind, that lasted me for some 
time. It is one of the great charms of geological know- 
ledge, that every rock, every pebble, every object on 
the surface of the earth and beneath it, forms an in- 
teresting link in that undefinable and rather awful world 
of existences to which they belong, and where man*s 
intellect delights in roaming. 

About half-past five, passed the Sheshequdth^ or Rat- 
tle-snake River, as an Indian we met informed me it 
was called. I do not find this word in my list of 
western words, but in one of the dialects of the Six 
Nations, or Iroquoisy as the French called them, they 
formerly made fierce war against the Indians of these 
more western parts, and have probably left this word 
behind them.- 

At 6 p. M., having made by computation about thirty- 
five miles paddling against the stream, and perceiving 
the men, who had been harassed by the storm of the last 
evening, were watching for me to give the signal, I landed 
on a level sandy loam. The truth was, I was so much 
afraid of those Indians following us up, who had come to 
our camp last night, that I had pushed on rather too 
far, and the little daylight we had left was consumed 
in pitching the tent, so that all our grand preparations 
for frying the cMgoUy which had been the subject of 
much conversation, were to be made in the dark. I 
anticipated a great deal of satisfaction on my own part 
in this rare dish of fried fish that was to be produced, 
and being determined to make a good dinner upon it^ 
had the largest, weighing about 4 lb., reserved for the 
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bourgeois, and consequently gave out no ham. It was 
my bad luck, however, to make a second bad dinner, 
for the chigon turned out to be so tough, dry, and 
good for nothing, that I abandoned it almost immedi- 
ately, and had to take to some of the men's pork as 
a pis aUer. When I had concluded my repast, I had 
to grope my way to the river in the dark to wash my 
greasy fishy fingers a second time, for the men were 
so happy bolting their food^ and gossiping at the same 
time, that I was loth to interrupt them to bring me 
water again. The mosquitoes made another fierce at- 
tack upon me this evening, but I punished them severely, 
and did not lie down as long as I could find one with 
any wings to him. 

We had our paddles at vroA again as early as 5 
A. H., and as we were passing over a shallow sandy 
part of the bed of the river, I saw a unio walking in 
the water, and stopped a moment to observe him; his 
motion was slow but steady, moving with the umbones 
or heaviest parts of his sheU foremost, having, accord- 
ing to correct principles, the bulk of his burden nearest 
to the power of traction. The river became very wind- 
ing again, which made our progress in a straight line 
rather tedious. In a little more than an hour we 
reached the lodge • of a chief called '* the Sturgeon,'^ but 
he was gone south with his band. These savages, as 
they are sometimes called, have one good custom, im- 
known to civilized men. When they go upon distant ex- 
cursions, they leave their houses, containing what furni- 
ture, implements, and property belonging to them they 
do not wish to carry with them, with the doors un- 
fastened, and frequently do not return until after an 
absence of several months. But the others never rob 
them or destroy their property in time of peace. 
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Having made about twelve miles, we stopped to break- 
fast, and were under way again before ten. Our course 
to Fort Winnebago was S. S. W., but the river twisted 
about so that we were often going N. N. £• At 1 1 a. m. 
there were no longer any banks to the channel, and we 
appeared to be going through an ancient lake grown up 
with reeds and zizania. About 2 p. h. we had struggled 
through all this tall grass, and got to a lake odled 
Apachqudy^ or ^' Lake of Rushes.'" Three Winnebagoes 
here came to us with a deer they had killed and a wild 
duck, but they refused to part with the whole deer ; they 
would let us have a part of it when we got across the 
lake, they said ; so we crossed it upon a south-west 
course, by compass, to an Indian trader's by the name 
of Gleeson. We never saw the hunters again, however. 
This Gleeson had a Winnebago wife, who had borne 
him several little urchins, that were running about like 
wild animals. Her husband was from home, and whilst 
the men were cooking their dinner I entered into con- 
versation with his wife, who was very civil, and spoke 
English tolerably well. This was a good opportunity 
of enriching my vocabulary, and I availed myself of it 
I also read over to her the words and phrases I had 
already collected, and she gave me the correct pro- 
nunciation, which I noted down with care, as I always 
did when I had good authority. Their national name, 
she said, was HowchUngera^ the middle syllable having 
a strong nasal accent and being long, and the e pen- 
ultimate being very short. A great many of their 
words have this nasal ng^ as whungera^ a man; and 
the termination era is very common to their nouns. 
The distance from this house across the country to 
Fort Winnebago was only twenty-five miles, whilst by 
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water I was informed it was about sixty, owing to the 
serpentine course of the channel. 

I left Gleeson's at half-past three p. m., and took to the 
lake again. Here we were obliged to paddle through 
an immense long field of zizania growing in the water. 
At half-past five we landed for the evening, and were 
obliged to encamp in the long grass, there being no- 
thing else near us. I had a glorious scene here at sun- 
set, that luminary lighting up with his parting beams 
several thousand acres of zizania, extending at least 
five miles in one direction and two miles in the other ; 
the heads of the plant all waving gently about, as we 
sometimes see those of an extensive wheat-field do. 
When the grain parts from the head easily, the Indians 
enter amongst the plants with their canoes, and bend- 
ing down the culminating part into them, thrash it 
out into the bottom as well as they can, until they 
have got as much as they can carry away. This must 
be a remarkable locality for the purpose. The grain 
was now generally formed, though not mature ; the wild 
ducks concealed amongst the plants were quacking loudly, 
the red-winged blackbirds were issuing from them in 
clouds, and the night hawks (Gaprimultis) were wheel- 
ing about and screaming in every direction. Take it 
altogether, it was one of the most rare and pleasing 
scenes I ever witnessed. 

We had a heavy rain in the night, but when I rose 
in the morning, at 5 A. m., my Canadians, who had been 
muffled up in their blankets and exposed to the weather 
for several hours, were laughing and jabbering as if no- 
thing had happened. They were good-tempered fellows, 
always gay, and only required gentle management and 
to be kept from temptation. They were very much 
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pleased that their bourgeois spoke their language and 
condescended to sing with them, having usuallj been 
in the service of « traders^ whose only object was to 
make the most thej could out of their labour. Leaving 
the bivouac about 6 a^m., we soon got into the river 
again, which was about fifty yards wide ; but the rain 
recommenced with so much force, that we were soon 
completely wet through ; we therefore stopped at some 
sandy ground about eight feet above the river, and 
having with some difficulty got up a fire, boiled our 
kettle and set the frying-pan a-going, with the^rain 
pouring down upon us. 

In very long and heavy rains it is sometimes foimd 
difficult to make a fire at all, especially one sufficiently 
brisk to boil a pot; but these men proceeded with 
great address to accomplish their purpose, and I never 
knew them fail to succeed. If the rain came down 
ever so hard, they dispersed in the woods to find 
broken branches and logs of fedlen trees hid beneath 
others, and which were sufficiently dry to bum. Of 
these they always were sure to find a siifficient quantity 
to set the fire a-going. Meanwhile one of them care- 
fully examined the decayed trees, should none of the 
fallen stuff appear dry enough for the purpose, and from 
the side opposite to the storm generally extracted a suf- 
ficient quantity of dry woolly decayed fibre, and making 
a little nest of it under his hat, took out his flint and 
struck it until a spark was produced : this he permitted 
to spread awhile in the diy fibre, and then depositing 
it in a larger nest of the same material, genUy blew 
it into a flame, feeding it with the driest branches 
until the fire became so strong as to dry all the other 
matter that was heaped upon it, and thus a roaring 
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fire was made despite of the torrent of rain that fell. 
I have often admired their ingenmtj and perseverance 
in accomplishing this in the midst of a heavy storm of 
^ind and rain. 

This was one of those occasions when they got up an 
exceedingly fine fire in the midst of a deluge of rain 
pouring down i^n us, and around which we all ate our 
breakfasts standing. As soon as we felt refreshed we 
started again. At half-past ten we reached a small lake» 
called Lac k Bcsuf, about 500 yards broad, with pretty 
sloping banks, adorned with graceful trees. I observed 
some more boulders on the east side. The heavy rain 
prevented my stopping to look at some Indian mounds on 
each side of the lake, at the head of which was an emi- 
nence, called by my men Fort Ganvilie^ probably the post 
of some old French trader. On leaving this pretty little 
lake, we found the river barely forty yards wide ; and the 
rain ceasing, we pushed on as hard as we could, all of us 
paddling, to reach some favourable situation to build a 
good fire to dry our clothes, when suddenly the weather 
cleared up, and the sun came out so hot as to dry us in a 
short time, so that we deferred stopping until the hour 
for the men's dinner should arrive. 

About 2 p. M., finding a commodious place, we landed, 
and as soon as the smoke of our fire arose, some wild- 
looking Winnebagoes came to us, all naked except their 
breech-douts, and offered us wild plums and service 
berries. The firat they called chdngera^ the ch being 
a strong guttural ; the other {Sorhm am.) they called 
chdsheray using the same guttural. I could get no in- 
formation from these Indians : they seemed to be very 
poor; and as soon as I gave them some biscuit, they went 
away. My Canadians seemed to pity my simplicity in 
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asking so many questions ; and finding that I was not a 
trader, were at a loss what to make of me. They lite- 
rally cared for nothing but eating, and as to their know- 
ledge of the Indian tongues, of which they boasted when 
I engaged them, it amounted to nothing at all. If I 
asked them the Indian name of the night-hawk, the 

answer was, " Ah, ce b 1^, c^est le mangeur de mar- 

engoins f and a rail, " Ce n'est rien qu^un mangeur de 
foUes,'* meaning the wild rice. In this they copy the 
aborigines, who attend to nothing but the operations of 
nature, and have no artificial knowledge whatever. 

At 2 p. M. we started again, and the river became so 
winding, sometimes going N. W., sometimes £. S. E., and 
indeed upon every point of the compass^ that we as 
often had the sun on our right as on our left. I was 
exceedingly amused with seeing the tringa skip nimbly 
from one leaf to another, floating near the shore, to pick 
up the insects; they seemed to have remarkably fine 
sport. Having made by computation thirty miles, and 
feeling a little incommoded from sitting so many hours 
in wet clothes, I landed at a very nice spot, had a good 
fire built dose to my tent, made a complete change of 
everything, and shaved for the first time since I left 
Navarino, now the sixth day. It was a fine evening, and 
there being nothing to prevent it, the fiying-pan did its 
duty in a most satisfactory manner, and having made a 
comfortable repast, I lay down to sleep on a bed made 
of the straw of the zizania. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

RSAOU rORT WINNEB460. — MEBT WITH THE FIRST TBTRAO. BLIGHT ELEVA- 
TION or THE LAND SEPARATING TUB EASTERN AND WESTERN RITBBS. 

EMBARK ON THE WISCONSIN. HORIZONTAL SANDSTONES. — A SHOT TOWER 

EXCAVATED IN THE ROCK. ^ BEAUTT OF THE VALLEY OF THE WISCONSIN. 
— REACH THE MISSISSIPPI. 

I BOUSED my men before 5 a. h., and striking the camp, 
proceeded onwards. In every direction the country was 
covered with long wild grass ; the buffido, that formerly 
used to keep it down, having been driven to the other 
side of the Mississippi. This state of things will not last 
long, for the American population will soon drive the 
Indians after the buffalo, and the cultivated grasses will 
take the place of the wild ones. The scythe of what is 
called '^ civilization " is in motion, and everything will 
fall before it. Ere long the poor Indian will have to bid 
a final adieu to those plains over which he has so long 
wandered, and to seek and obtain a better subsistence on 
the other side of the Mississippi, than the hips and haws he 
finds in his native but unproductive wilderness. How long 
the white man will leave him in peace there, is an afiiEur 
of the future : at present the race is advancing with a 
giant's pace, eradicating everything in its progress, first 
the buffalo and next the Indians ; substituting for the 
unpretending barbarity of nature, the artificial govern- 
ment of meum and tutmi, with the improvements in 
fraud and vice that are attendant upon tiiose reasoning 
powers which make him so superior to the naked savage. 
Alas ! if men are to be held accountable for the use they 
sometimes make of their reason, the Indian, with his 
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tomahawk and scalps, need not envy the final judgment 
to be passed on his invader, who, planting himself here 
as his friend, has ended by exterminating him. 

At 6 A. M. we passed some high sand-hills, called 
by Carver " small mountains." * This traveller, who 
passed through this country in 1776 in this direction, 
gives but a very meagre description of it thus far; and 
being one of the earliest European travellers in these 
parts of North America after the peace of 1 763, 1 pro- 
vided myself with a copy of his work, and took it in 
the canoe with me. Slight as his notices are, they are 
sufficient to convince me that he has been here. About 
half-past seven we passed the west fork of Fox River, said 
to be ten miles from the American post of Fort Winne- 
bago. The stream had now diminished to about twenty 
yards in breadth. . From this point we had frequently to 
struggle through the wild rice, which had all but choaked 
up the channel in various places ; often paddling through 
the straw as if we were going through an inundated 
wheat-field. About eight I landed at a sand-hill, about 
eighty feet high, along which some boulders of primary 
rocks and limestone were lying. Ascending it, I observed 
several others in various parts of the country ; but whe- 
ther they have been produced by blown sand, or are the 
remains of ancient beds of incoherent sandstone, I could 
not ascertain : there was, however, an occasional ap- 
pearance of stratification, which favoured the last opinion. 
Here we breakfasted, and starting again about 9 a. h., 
got so entangled in the rice stalks, and canes ten feet 
high, that we could see nothing around us whatever. 
The channel was altogether obliterated, and the water 
became very shallow. Paddling became out of the ques- 

♦ Carver's Travels, p. 41. London, 177S. 
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tion, and we all took to warping the canoe through, by 
hauling upon the tall stalks^ upon a course by compass 
for Fort Winnebago. My fear was that we should work 
the canoe into an immense rice field, like that of the 
Lake Apachquay, and be very much embarrassed to ex- 
tricate ourselves. Certainly, if night had overtaken us 
in this situation, we should have had to pass it in the 
canoe : but. after two hours' hard work we got into clear 
water, and soon after 1 1 a. m. had the great satisfiiction 
of seeing the American flag waving in a strong north- 
west breeze from Fort Winnebago. We now paddled 
away for the post, and reaching it soon after noon, I 
landed and presented myself at the quarters of Major 
Grant, the commandant, a very gentlemanly person, who 
received me with the kind hospitality with which Ame- 
rican officers always receive travellers. This gentleman 
had been a long time on duty in the north-west country. 
The dinner went off very pleasantly ; and when it was 
over. Dr. Foote, the very intelligent surgeon of the gar- 
rison, was kind enough to walk with me to some of the 
sand-hills I had seen in the morning. It was so long 
since I had seen any rocks in place, that I was rather at 
a loss about the geology of the country, and was exceed- 
ingly anxious to find out whereabouts I was. We had a 
very agreeable walk, during which we sprung several 
very large grouse {Tetrao cupido). These birds seem to 
flourish on this high dry land, for Fort Winnebago is 
most conveniently situated upon the dividing summit 
that separates the Atlantic streams from those that flow 
into the Ghilf of Mexico ; one of the first flowing at 
the foot of the fort, and the Wisconsin being distant 
only, half an hour's walk. 

The sand-hill we first reached was about sixty feet 
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high, and was formed of sandstone in place, rather in- 
coherent, with the strata horizontal, and pleasingly 
coloured with streaks of red oxide of iron. The inspec- 
tion of this outlier at once explained a great deal of 
what I had been observing for some days, but which I 
could not understand for want of the key. It was 
evident that an immense area of country had been, in 
ancient times, covered with a stratified arenaceous depo- 
sit, slightly coherent, and that this had been broken up 
and carried for the greater part away, when the waters 
had retreated in a violent and tumultuous manner. I 
found afterwards, that, although the Wisconsin empties 
itself into the Mississippi, passing the fort at a distance 
short of two miles, yet that the elevation of the ground 
betwixt the Wisconsin and Fox River was so slight, that 
once in six or seven years, when the flood in the Wis- 
consin is high, its waters overcome the dijSerence of level 
and flow back into Fox River, so that a barge can at 
such times pass from one stream into another. I do not 
therefore hesitate to believe, that all the coimtry, includ- 
ing the great lakes and the Mississippi, have, at a remote 
period, formed one great area of fresh water. One of 
the consequences of the removal of the ancient strata 
is the present depression of the surface of the country, 
the prevalence of wild rice marshes, and the deposition 
of sand over a great portion of the general surface. 
This loose sandstone reminded me so much of that 
which exists in the lead region of the state of Missouri, 
which I visited in 1834, that it struck me, for the first 
time, that the same formation might extend to. the lead 
region of the Wisconsin territory, a fact that 1 should 
soon have the best opportunity of examining into. 
Fort Winnebago, which, like all the American frontier 
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posts, is an exceedingly neat place, is built upon an ele- 
vated piece of land, with Fox River and the rice-marshes 
connected with it in front. To the south-west there is a 
range of hills, called Bonibou, which form ah agreeable 
object. The fort is inclosed with a square picket, and 
contains two block-houses. At the period when this 
part of the Indian country was first occupied by Ameri- 
can troops, the post was no doubt no more than adequate 
for defence against the Indians ; but now that they are 
reduced to a state of insignificance, it )vould seem un- 
necessary to maintain a garrison here much longer. 
There is a military road, not yet completed, which passes 
near to the post, leading from Green Bay to Prairie du 
Ghien : it is a wide path cut out of the forest, with the 
stumps of the trees razed close to the ground; and the 
streams are traversed by good bridges, this branch of 
the military service of the United States being always 
well performed. 

Having got a comfortable night's rest in the fort, I 
rose at 5 a. m., and taking my towels, &c., went down 
to the river to wash myself, and see what my men were 
doing. They were all comfortably asleep under the 
canoe, except one man, who slept in the tent to take 
care of the hviin. At seven I was called to break&st 
with Major Clarke, and afterwards went to Dr. Footers 
quarters, who presented me with a very large conoh-shell 
{Gasim c), taken by him from a very ancient and lofty 
mound, resembling those at St. Louis and on the Mus- 
kingum. These last appear to be the oldest monuments 
of this kind in the country, and have been attributed by 
some persons to a race of Indians that preceded the pre- 
sent red men : this shell, therefore, which I believe is not 
found at any point nearer than the Mexican side of the 
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Gulf, would seem to indicate the country from whence 
the race came that constructed the mound. 

At 8 A.M. I bade adieu to the officers of the gar- 
rison, and turning my back upon the waters that flow 
into the Atlantic, I crossed the porta,g€y and advanced 
to those that empty themselves into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The portage was a dead flat of black mud and sand, 
measuring exactly 2650 paces : it took me exactly twenty- 
eight minutes to walk across it. The canoe and luggage 
were conveyed to the shore of the Wisconsin in an ox-<»rt^ 
and launched upon the river as soon as we reached it; 
It was a powerAil black-looking stream, resembling the 
Arkansa, with broad sand-beaches, the whole breadth hot 
appearing at the point where we struck it, on account of 
some islands which masked it ; but it soon exhibited a 
breadth of 250 yards. After struggling so many days 
as we had against the current of Fox River, an exertion 
requiring so much care and labour as to keep down a 
great deal of enjoyment, it was exceedingly gratifying 
to find ourselves, on one of the most lovely mornings 
imaginable, carried down stream by a strong current of 
about three miles an hour, independent of our paddles ; 
and all very much exhilarated, we went joyously and 
noisily down the waters that are tributary to the Missis- 
sippi, roaring out our chansons as we shot rapidly past the 
picturesque islands and graceful banks of a noble river I 
had never been upon before, — a feeling of peculiar enjoy- 
ment to me. The banks at first were low and verdint, 
with overhanging foliage, as were the beautiful islands 
which frequently presented themselves ; whilst often the 
river expanded into an uninterrupted sheet of water, of 
a reddish colour, marking the quality of the soil it had 
passed through. The river, however, was so shallow in 

VOL. I. 
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many places, that our canoe frequently grazed the bottom, 
and, going with unusual velocity, we more than once got 
so fast in the sand, that we found it difScult to force it 
back into deeper water. Upon such occasions, or at any 
difficult passes, the men never hesitated to jump out» 
knowing what frail vessels birch-bark canoes are, and 
that no time is to be lost. I never had men in my 
service more to be depended upon in emergencies of this 
kind. 

About 10 A.M. we came up with sandstone strata, of 
the same character with those which I had examined 
at Fort Winnebago. At 11, the country began to rise, 
and became hilly in the distance. We passed a sand- 
stone bluff sixty feet high, the strata still preserv- 
ing that horizontal character which distinguishes the 
coal measures and the other intervening silurian beds 
I had left behind me, all of which laid above these rocks. 
The loose sand-^banks of the river contained seams of red 
oxide of iron, shewing that they were derived from fhe 
strata the river had broken down, they being everywhere 
banded with red and yellow oxides. Our Course being 
south-west by south by compass, we came up at noon 
with some pine trees, and a sandstone bluff on the right 
bank, 150 feet high. As a storm appeared to be rising 
in the west, I stopped here a short time, not wishing the 
men to eat their meal in so much discomfort as they had 
done upon other occasions ; but we were soon off again, 
and got into a fine expanse of the river, free from 
islands, with lofty sloping bonks, pleasingly interspersed 
with oak trees. At half-past 2 p. m. we passed an 
isolated ridge, standing a little back from the left bank, 
with a singular cresti rudely resembling walls and bat- 
teries, near 200 feet high. Every now and then we 
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passed heaps of dead yalves of the unios, many of which, 
from their freshness, appeared to have been yeiy recently 
dragged there by the otters and mqsk rats. I occasionally 
stopped to examine them, and sometimes obtained yery 
beautiful shells, especially a large U. rectus^ with a deep 
salmon-coloured nacre. The species generally resembled 
those in the Tenessee, Cumberland, and other western 
rirers, and confirmed my previous experience of the separ 
ration of Atlantic and Gulf species. 

The day at length becoming cold and rainy, our musi- 
cal propensities became dormant, and we went silently 
on anticipating the evening encampment and its comfort* 
able fires, when we discovered that we had not exclusive 
possession of the country, a small canoe heaving in 
sight from below. On coming up with it we found 
it contained an old-looking Indian, his squaw and 
two young children : the squaw had some clothes on, 
but the man and the children were quite naked. They 
looked uncomfortable enough to be sure, but Indians 
are so accustomed to suflfer in this manner, that they 
never complain. They are only really unhappy when 
they cannot procure food. I gave this poor family a 
few biscuits, and the woman seemed grateful. 

At 4 P.M. we passed a picturesque-looking mass of 
horizontal sandstone, extending with some interruptions 
for about a mile, distant probably about forty miles 
from the portage; and at half-past five, observing a 
comfortable place, near to an ancient abandoned In- 
dian village, I made, to the great joy of the men, the 
signal for landing. Whilst they were pitching my tent^ 
I attempted to walk to an elevated ridge that appeared 
not very far from us, to get a look at the country, but 
I found it excessively fatiguing ; the distance was greater 
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than I supposed ; the wild grass was wet and often 
up to my chin ; night was coming on ; I was alone 
and unarmed, and when I reached the foot of the 
ridge, and looked at the afloent, I began to think the 
wisest thing I could do was to return without delay, 
and I did return, but be-draggled in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. After regaling myself with dry clothes, 
a comfortable repast, and a lounge at the cheerful fire, 
I shut myself in the tent for the night. 

My rest was a good deal disturbed by the mosquitoes, 
who had taken possession of the tent ; and although I was 
up early, we could not start for a dense fog that was upon 
the river. I therefore amused myself with looking at 
the deserted wigwams near us. They were formed with 
nine poles, about twelve feet high, fixed into the ground 
in a circle, about two feet apart from each other, and 
their tops bent to a point and fastened together. These 
poles were strengthened with others interwoven round 
them, and the whole covered with birch bark. An Indian 
house of this kind costs but very little labour, and with 
a small fire in the middle, is comfortable in the coldest 
weather, the smoke escaping through a hole where the 
poles meet. The fog began to clear away at 7 a. m., and 
we resumed our voyage. At 9 a. m. we reached a shot- 
tower belonging to Mr. Whitney, on the left bank of 
the river, and landed there to breakfast. Mr. Whitney 
had entrusted to my care a large bag of silver money, 
with some other funds he wished to remit to his nephew 
and agent here. I had been very reluctant to receive 
it^ as it not only brought me under a responsibility I 
vras desirous of avoiding, but was an object that might 
have roused the cupidity of my men, and got me into 
a serious scrape with them. Indeed, I positively declined 
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the proposition at first, but he had shewn so much 
obliging zeal in mj service, that, upon his pressing me 
with some urgency a short time before mj departure, 
I consented ; and the treasure being put into the middle 
of one of mj carpet bags, which contained some heavy 
fossils^ was embarked. The men were so accustomed 
to see me bagging fossils and minerals of one kind 
or another, that they had no suspicion of this '^ sacrS 
saCy^ as they called it, containing money. I had put 
this carpet bag under L'Amirant's care ; it was his busi* 
ness to put it in the tent, and to stow it away again 
in the canoe. Upon these occasions, whenever he was 
about to lift it up, he always used to apostrophise it 
with, '^ Sacre vilain matin, que tu est lourd.'' 

As soon as the canoe was fastened to the shore^ I 
told yAmirant to shoulder the sack, and away we 
trudged with it to the agent's house, to which the 
name of Helena had been given, where I delivered my 
charge and took a receipt. Mr. Whitne/s nephew and 
his wife received me civilly, and insisted upon enter- 
taining me with breakfast,^ which when I had despatched, 
I went to see what they called the shot-tower, where 
lead brought from the lead district of Wisconsin, not 
many miles ofl^, is cast into shot of various sizes. This 
shot-tower was not one of the ordinary columns, that 
rise to a great height from the surface, but was a 
cylindrical excavation, ingeniously made in an escarp* 
ment of the incoherent sandstone, 200 feet in height. 
The lead was melted at the top, and afterwards poured 
down to a chamber below. The whole contrivance did 
great credit to the projector. From the top of the 
escarpment I had an extensive view of the Wisconsin, 
with the broad bottoms of fertile soil on each side of it, 
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forming altogether a rich^ valley, about two miles in 
breadth, once entirely occupied by thiii flood, in the 
ancient state of the riyer, and which had contracted 
itself into its present channel, either upon that last 
retreat of the waters of the country which I haye 
before alluded to, or firom its diminution by the gradual 
drainage of the country. 

This phenomenon of rivers, with wide maigins and 
terraces, is to be observed in every part of this con- 
tinent ; my attention was particularly drawn to it in 
1807, on my first visit to CSanada. In what is called 
the valley of the St. Lawrence, on the south side of 
that river, opposite to Quebec, there are abundant evi*' 
deuces of the water having retired firom higher levels. 
This valley, which in many places is twenty miles 
broad, is bounded on the south-east by a more ele- 
vated country, once the right bank of the river. The 
strata, too, on each side of the valley appear, firom 
mineralogical considerations, to have been once united; 
and the break in the continuity of the strata may have 
been produced by the retrocession of the river during 
long periods of time; though the di£ference of level 
does not appear in an abrupt form in the St Lawrence, 
as it does in its tributary the Ghaudi^re, at its beautiful 
cataract, the bed of the river describing an inclined 
plane to the first great rapids west of Montreal. In 
many parts of the Potomac and James River, in Yir* 
pnia, there is also abundant evidence of the same state 
of things. Indeed, it requires very little reflection to 
perceive that the retreat of an immense body of water, 
spread over a great portion of a continent^ must be fol* 
lowed by the formation of such valleys and rivers, and 
that these valleys and their rivers must be the effects 
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of such a cause. In treating^ howeyer, of these physical 
phenomena analyticallj, a distinction is to be obsenrecL 
jSome of the vallejs may have been formed on the 
general retreat of the ocean from a continent on its 
first appearance, and some on the retreat of an inland 
sea of fresh water, such as that which has produced 
the valley of the Wisconsin, with its coves and dells 
coming into it at right angles^ all abounding in natural 
and beautiful plantations of trees and shrubs. But 
whether these fine vales are owing to one cause or the 
other, it is evident that they have both been instru- 
ments in the hand of Providence to embellish that sur- 
face of tlie earth which was to be inhabited by the 
human fiumly. 

Mr. Whitney's agent informed me that galena was 
found within twenty miles of the shot-tower, and in 
examining some of the highest parts of the escarp* 
ment, I found a sparry calcareous rock, resembling 
that in which the galena is found in the state of 
Missouri, a &ct which led to the inference that the 
galena of this district might also be inclosed in equi- 
valent strata. I left Helena at 11 A.H. The morn- 
ing was beautiful, and having made a good breakfast^ 
I went gliding on and enjoying the scenery. Near 
1 P.M. we came up with a mass of sandstone which 
had fidlen off from an escarpment, about thirty feet 
in hei^t, for about 200 feet in length ; the water had 
underwom it, and being loose and incoherent, it had 
peeled off, leaving a smooth face. About 2 p.m. we 
stopped at a little cove to let the men dine, at a 
place where I found what I had not met with before, 
an industrious fiimily, in a clean wigwam. There were 
two male Indians, and two women, with three male 
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children, the males being all naked except their breech- 
clouts. The men were at work weaving matting, and 
the women were making mocassins. Some com wad 
boiling in a pot, and some venison was roasting on a 
stick. They offered us money for some biscuit, and 
were evidently &miliar with the ways of white people, 
being in the habit of frequenting Prairie du Ghien, 
on the Mississippi. As we were approaching this place, 
where we could replenish our stores, I gave them a 
liberal supply of biscuit, and in return they presented 
my people with a very dirty thin piece of venison. 

About half-past 2 p. m. we were afloat again, and soon 
passed a fine stream coming in from the right bank. 
The country here was remarkably beautiful, the slopes 
of the banks gracefully wooded, and occasionally in- 
terrupted by coves. For a distance of about three 
miles the escarpments were about 250 feet high, the 
rock every now and then jutting out and taking a 
castellated appearance. It was evident, from the manner 
in which the sections presented themselves on the banks, 
that the surface of the country in the interior must 
be very undulating. I observed, too, that the inco- 
herent structure of the sandstone had been fitvourable 
to Indian talent, the figures of deer, men, and horses 
— sometimes well executed — being cut in it, and some- 
times painted with a red bole. The swallows had availed 
themselves of the softness of the rock by picking holes 
in it, and building their nests there in innumerable 
quantities. This loose texture of the rock is to be 
detected also in the tops of the hills, which are grace- 
fully rounded off, the incoherent rock having yielded 
to the action of the atmosphere. In these parts of 
North America the arenaceous beds are of immense 
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extent, and it goes beyond the power of man's imagi* 
nation to form even a proximate idea of the ancient 
'state of things which existed before the particles of 
sand, now so loosely combined, formed an integral por- 
tion of the hard quartzose rock, from which they seem 
to have been derived. How remote that period must 
have been from the present I About 6 p. m. we stopped 
for the night at a bold bank, up which the men had 
to carry the itUin to a commodious encampment. 

August 31. — On peeping out from my tent at 5 a«m., 
I perceived we were in the midst of a dense fog, and 
that the high grass was bent with the heavy dew ; we, 
however, launched the canoe, and crept slowly along 
by compass until near seven, when the fog gradually 
rose, and again disclosed the beautiful shores of the 
Wisconsin. Soon after we reached Prairie de la Bale, 
where the scene was very pleasing, there being a fine 
level prairie to the south, terminating about a mile 
and a' half from the river in gracefully rounded hills ; 
whilst close to the edge of the shore were several Indian 
lodges, with the smoke rising from them ; the departing 
fog, in the distance, creeping in a gauze-like substance 
along the flanks of the hills. The river here was studded 
with charming little islands ; on our right the hills 
came down close to the water, and we. had a beautiful 
cloudless morning, smiling on the most placid of streams. 
The picture presented one of the finest subjects for a 
landscape-painter, and I was tempted to stop a moment 
to enter a slight sketch of it in my portfolio. About 
half-past nine we stopped at the Riviere Bleu to break- 
fast. Here were some curious round hills, without any 
trees, with the sandstone strata cropping out from them, 
and fine slopes coming down to the river, covered with 
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high grass. I ascended to the top of the loftiest of 
these, about 350 feet from the water, whilst my break- 
fast was preparing, and found a regular bed of cherty 
calcareous rock, containing mamillary quartz resting 
upon the sandstone. I was perfectly satisfied now, that 
this calcareous rock was the equivalent of that in the 
lead re^on of Missouri. Here I gave chase to a snake 
of a large Aze, resembling the rattle-snake, but without 
any ratties : these are usually called moccassin snakes, 
and I believe this was one of the trigonocephali, or ser- 
pents that flatten their heads into a triangular shape 
when angry. He escaped me, however, into some fallen 
rocks. 

Having made a hearty breakfsist we got afloat again, 
and about 1 p. m. observed a small prairie on the right 
bank with some Indian mounds : they reminded me of 
the lesson I got in Lake Huron, when violating the de* 
serted tombs upon the small island, and I waa &r from 
ofiering any disrespect to these. About 2 f.il the 
river began to widen, and we were rapidly approaching 
the point of its confluence with the Mississippi* I could 
already perceive the lofty right bank of that &mous 
stream at the end of the vista; and being desirous of 
letting the men dine, and of taking a sketch of the 
confluence of these two noble rivers, I landed for an 
hour. At half-past 3 p. m. we bade adieu to the charm* 
ing Wisconsin, and to the enjoyment of floating upon 
a favourable current, having entered upon the broad 
surface of the Mississippi, where our course was diianged 
to north*north-west, and all our force was wanted to con- 
tend against the force of the descending stream. The 
river appeared at this point to be about 900 yards 
across ; its waters were dearer than those of the Wis- 
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consin, haying deposited much of their sedimentary 
matter during their long course, a great part of which 
is through primaiy rocks. We soon came in sight of 
Prairie du Ghien, an extensive level bottom or prairie, 
closed in to the east by a strong rocky bluff, which was 
no doubt once the bank of the river. A new scene now 
presented itself; there was a respectable-looking military 
post^ cattle grazing, a village, and evidences of a settled 
population, to which I had been for some time a stranger. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

RBFLB0TI0N8 ON THE POLICY TO BE OBSERVED FOR THE DEYBLOPMENT OP 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN COMMERCE, AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF OUR 
COLONIES. 

Having now fairly turned mj back upon the lake 
country, I again suspend for a while the narrative of mj 
tour, to introduce a few remarks which suggest them- 
selves on reviewing the appearances presented by the ter- 
ritory left behind. And, first, as to those of a geological 
character. 

Every observant traveller who passes along this line 

of country cannot fail to perceive evidences throughout 
its extent of the great modification of its sur&ce from 
Michilimackinac to the Mississippi. At Michilimacki- 
nac the calcareous strata are broken up into brecciated 
masses. Further on, in the vicinity of Green Bay, are 
enormous outliers of those beds of sandstone superin- 
cumbent to the lower limestone near Navarino and at 
Kaw Eawning, and which were probably once continuous 
through an immense area of country. Again, near the 
Apachquay Lake the same incoherent sandstone appears 
to have been broken down to form the present loose 
sandy soil of the adjacent country. There is, therefore, 
upon the whole, reason to believe that the denuding 
force which acted when the general water level was 
lowered, and which perhaps brought the primary boulders 
from the north-west, have carried away a vast extent of 
mineral surfsu^e ; and that all the great deposits of loose 
sand in the country about Lake Winnebago, as well as 
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those in the valley of the Wisconsin, the coves and dells 
and couUes between the sand-hills, which now so much 
diversify the face of the country, are results of the same 
denuding force. These arenaceous deposits are of a cha- 
racter so totally different from those which form the sur- 
face of the district lying between the south end of Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie, that we must consider them as the 
results of the breaking up of the general ancient strata 
of incoherent sandstone. 

But other reflections, of a perspective character, forced 
themselves upon me during my passage through the 
country, which perhaps will be thought to deserve more 
consideration by the British reader, since the existing 
political relations between Great Britain and the United 
States invest them with an immense importance. 

The fertility and productiveness of the country I had 
passed through gave me the highest idea of its capacity 
for maintaining a great agricultural population. It 
' seemed to me as if I had never been in a country where 
agriculture could be practised with less expense, or with 
greater success. The land was of an easily drained sur- 
face, exceedingly fertile, and without rock sandstones to 
impede the plough and other agricultural implements. 
The climate, too, tempered by such vast bodies of fresh 
water, is universally mild in the vicinity of the lake 
countiy, whilst the winters are severe enough to keep 
the insects within bounds. The population, already enu- 
merated by millions, will soon be more dense than any 
other equal portion of the United States, and in less 
than fifty years may be estimated at twenty millions of 
people. Such is the future granary of America^ capable 
of producing wheat, maize, and pork to any extent, for 
the occasional wants of Europe, and of absorbing its sur- 
plus manufactured articles, such as will be required for 
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the consumption of an immense population in [easy cir- 
cumstances.* 

The question, therefore, as to the direction in which 
the commercial exchanges of so great a population are 
hereafter to be made must ever be an important one, and 
especially to British statesmen ; for if the commerce of 
the lakes reached a value as high as one hundred millions 
of dollars, or twenty millions sterling, for the year 1844, 
which hss been shewn by a statistical report laid before 
the Congress of the United States, it must within the 
next half century quintuple that figure. 

The Americans hare long been aware of the immense 
resources of that fertile western country, and have al« 
ready executed very costly internal improvements for tiie 
purpose of uniting it ?rith their Atlantic ports by canals 
and railways, and securing to themselves the whole of 
the vast internal commerce of that region. Independent 
of the communications that have been successfully opened 
through the states of New York and Pennsylvania to 
connect the waters of Lake Erie with the Atlantic, they 
have constructed the important canal whidi connects 
Lake Erie with the Ohio river ; besides the canals and 
railways, more or less finished, of the states of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Michigan, through which a large por- 
tion of their products are contemplated to be forwarded. 
And now, as if to monopolise the universal transportation 
to the Atlantic, they are projecting railway communications 
to connect the states of Massachussets, of New Hamp- 
shire, and of Maine, via Portland, with the waters of 
the St. Lawrence, throuffh the province of Quebec ! 

Greatly as this characteristic enterprise and commer- 

* The immense fertile district here alluded to comprehends a great por- 
tion of the States of Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. Vide map. 
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cial sagacity is to be admired, we cannot look to such a 
state of things, and to the facts also that the flour and 
provisions that reach the American Atlantic ports are 
charged with all the expenses of American labour, Ame- 
rican transportation, and American navigation ; and 
that the manufactures exported from England for the 
consumption of the western states are almost entirely 
conveyed in American trading vessels ; without inquiring 
whether the commanding position of Oreat Britain, hold-> 
ing as she does a more extensive territorial empire in 
North America than even that of the United States, does 
not call upon her to secure a large share of these com- 
mercial advantages. 

It is demonstrable that it is in her power to do so 
by adopting such internal improvements of her own as 
would not only secure the desired commercial advantages, 
but greatly contribute to the security of her colonies. We 
have in British North America Atlantic ports, and can 
connect them — as the Americans have already done theirs, 
— ^with our fine rivers, the St. John's, the St Lawrence, 
and with the great western lakes, into the very heart of 
that fertile country which I have spoken of as the future 
granary of America. 

A railway could be constructed from Halifax in 
Nova Scotia, or from the flourishing city of St. John's, 
on the Bay of Fundy, to the river St. Lawrence, at less 
than onoHjuarter of the expense that such a line would 
cost in Great Britain. From thence it might be con- 
tinued to Montreal, to Kingston, and round by the 
north shore of Lake Ontario, via Toronto, to the Wel- 
land Canal, which is altogether in British territory, 
and connects the waters of Lake Ontario with those of 
Lake Erie. Or a railway communication could be carried 
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lied oyer land from point to point to the water conunu- 
nications, as, for instance, stopping at Kingston, and 
steaming across Lake Ontario to the Welland Canal. 

Whichever of these modes of communication were 
adopted, it is evident, that, having advanced from the 
Atlantic by such a line to the western termination of the 
Welland Canal, an internal improvement would have 
been constructed all the waj through British territory 
to the very central part of the United States ; and at a 
point where we have a perfect right to be, since the 
frontier between British North America and the United 
States divides the great western lakes, giving to each 
country an equal right to their navigation. 

I shall proceed to make a few remarks on the commer- 
cial advantages to be derived from such an enterprise, 
and then allude to those which are more immediately 
political, which I regard as important and certain. 

And, first , as to the inestimable advantage of opening 
a practicable and secure communication through the Bri* 
tish colonies to the great western lakes, with the view of 
commanding the wheat and provision market in the 
adjacent American states. 

In peace or in war, it may be relied upon that the 
western Americans will be always ready to sell their pro- 
ducts to whoever will take the trouble to go amongst 
them, and pay a good price ; and that nothing is more 
certain than that the supplies from the western states 
necessary for the consumption of Great Britain, which 
under the present state of things reach us by the Ame- 
rican communications, can even in war be securely di-< 
verted into those which it is now proposed to construct 
in our own colonies. This, which ought always to be a 
consideration of great importance, becomes intensely so 
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at the present time, when all the contingencies appertain- 
ing to an invariable supply of food for the British popula- 
tion have received so much attention both in and out of 
Parliament ; and when a general conviction has been 
produced, that emergencies requiring a certainty of sup- 
ply may be of such frequent occurrence, as to make 
measures of this character the first duty of the Go- 
vernment. 

The political advantages which may be expected from 
immediately carrying out the communication now pro- 
posed are various and striking ; and I shall first mention 
one which deserves great attention. It is obvious, that, 
in proportion to the establishment of a constant and pro- 
fitable commercial intercourse with the people inhabiting 
those central western parts of the United States, would be 
their inclination to the maintenance of friendly relations 
with us. And this may be illustrated by what has been 
passing before our eyes. 

In a republic founded upon universal suffrage, dema- 
gogues will always be found contending for power and emo- 
lument, seeking to become the leaders of the masses by 
flattering their cupidity and their prejudices. Without 
the support of the western people of the United States, 
Mr. Polk could not have been carried into the Presidency, 
nor without it will he be able to secure his re-election. 
It was to gratify them, therefore, that he held out such 
magniloquent declarations about the Oregon territory, 
which, lying towards the setting sun, has greater tempta- 
tions for them than for the citizens of any other part of the 
Republic. This, of course, produced corresponding heroic 
declamations from western members of the Congress, to 
propitiate their constituents for their own re-election. 
But if the negotiations respecting that question had 

VOL. I. p 
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brought into jeopardy any direct profitable intercourse 
that those constituents were accustomed to have with 
British capital, those orators, who, during the late con- 
gressional session, indulged so largely in the ^' Ercles 
vein,^^ might have been counted upon as the most pacific 
and reasonable men in the national legislature. Happily, 
all men begin at length to perceive that commercial pros- 
perity is the true basis of human contentment, and the 
effectual guarantee of peace to mankind. 

Next in importance, perhaps, is the certain increase of 
prosperity which the execution of this measure would 
bring to Canada and the other British provinces. The 
Canadians, seeing their resources cherished by the fore- 
sight and power of the mother country, would have 
the strongest motives to entertain a loyal and good spirit 
towards her ; and, becoming a prosperous people, would 
in time be in their feelings, as in their interests, a willing 
integral part of the empire of Great Britain. 
* Lastly, comes the great consideration of the security 
of our provinces. 

It requires no argument to prove that a republican 
people, so notoriously unquiet as their geographical posi* 
tion and their democratical form of government have 
made the Americans, must always remain doubtful and 
dangerous neighbours, against whose future power ever^ 
wise precaution should be seasonably taken. The pru- 
dent and the good of that country are without political 
power, and are becoming worn out with futile attempts 
to acquire it. Every generation being still further removed 
from the salutary examples of the founders of their 
Republic, it may fairly be assumed that power will here* 
after, upon too many occasions, be placed in the hands 
of men, who, to promote their own ends, will indulge the 
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masses in any extravagance, however wild. The threat^ 
openly made in some of the American newspapers, that 
hereafter no European power shall have authority in 
North America, and which has been in a qualified 
manner insinuated by their highest authority, is to me, 
who have watched so nearly the progress of popular power 
in that government^ ominous of a general political cry of 
that character within the next ten years. 

In this point of view, therefore, a combination of such 
internal improvements along our North American south' 
em frontier, as would secure to our provinces the greatest 
amount of commercial advantages, and which would fur-* 
nish at the same time an efficient and rapid communi- 
cation through them for the purposes of their military 
defence, is much to be desired; for the establishment 
of an exclusive British line of communication from our 
North American Atlantic ports to the western lakes, 
extending along our whole Canadian frontier, would 
enable her Majesty's Government, upon great emergen- 
cies, to convey in less than twenty days reinforce- 
ments to those great inland seas, where future con- 
flicts will find their field if, in time to come, our country 
is broi:^ht to so melancholy an alternative. It deserves 
attention, also, that the notoriety of the fact of our being 
perfectly prepared would greatly tend to preserve the 
blessings of peace. 

In making these remarks, I have not thou^t it expe- 
dient to allude to any physical or statistical details apper- 
taining to the operations contemplated by the execution 
of the measure : they are fax from being discouraging, 
and all £all into the class of ordinary enterprises of this 
character. Having had opportunities of becoming fami- 
liar with the construction of railways, I can speak with 

f2 
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confidence on this point, of which I have thoroughly sa- 
tisfied myself on traversing more than once the whole 
line which has been described from St. John's to Lake 
Erie, when all the physical difficulties which presented 
themselves to me were considered upon the ground. 

These views were many years ago communicated to 
a few friends ; but at that time no prudent man would 
have publicly proposed the investment of capital for such 
an object, lest he should incur the charge of being thought 
visionary. Until of late even New Brunswick has gene- 
rally been considered a wilderness, possessing few or no 
resources that could aliment the capital necessary for the 
construction of a railway across the province. But in 
1839, when it was the scene of my labours, as her Mar 
jesty's Commissioner in the dispute with the United 
States on the north-east boundary, I became satisfied 
that the project could be successfully caitied out, and 
that it would soon be called for by a sound policy. 

Whether such a line of communication betwixt our 
Atlantic frontier and the St. Lawrence should have its 
eastern termination at St. John's in New Brunswick, or 
at Halifax in Nova Scotia, it is of the first public impor- 
tance that the line should be as direct as possible. The 
measure is of too national a character to be trusted alto- 
gether to private enterprise, which would be very likely 
to carry it by unnecessarily circuitous routes to serve 
private interests. But although charters from colonial 
legislatures are always exposed to such influences^ the 
inconveniences attending them can be corrected by the 
Grown, which alone is competent to decide upon the 
true direction of the line. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

KINDLY RBCEITED BT THE OFriCERS OF THE AMERICAN GARRISON OF PRAIRIE 
DU CHIEN. ^AN AS8INIB0IN IRISHMAN. TALENT OF THE INDIANS FOR IMI- 
TATING THE CRIES OF NIGHT BIRDS. 

I HAD become so accustomed to the independent feel- 
ing of a traveller in Indian lands, carrying my own com- 
forts and my own little world along with me, and sure 
of mj own rude, but clean, bed at night, that I felt shy 
at communicating with this post at Prairie du Ghien, 
where I was more certain to meet with some of the re- 
straints of society, than to find greater pleasures than I 
knew how to procure for myself. The scene, however, 
before me was a pleasing one, and some of the officers of 
the garrison coming down to the beach to learn who we 
were, I landed, and was conducted by them to their 
quarters in an extensive quadrangle in the fort. Here I 
had a commodious room assigned to me ; and almost im- 
mediately afterwards, that most respectable and gentle- 
manly officer. Colonel Taylor,* the commandant, called 
upon me and offered all the services in his power. It is 
impossible to express by words how much a traveller in 
these rude countries is touched by such attentions ; and 
certainly it is due to the officers of the American army 
to say, that upon all similar occasions I have found them 
as hearty and as hospitable as men know how to be. 

* Afterwards appointed to the command of the Americaa troops destined 
to invade the neighbouring Republic of Mexico. 
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Having seen mj Canadians encamped in a proper place, 
had mj eflfects brought to the garrison, cautioned them 
against getting drunk, made my toilette, and supped with 
the officers at the mess, I paid a visit to the command- 
ing officer, from whose quarters we adjourned to a small 
theatre, which had been fitted up to amuse the men and 
keep them from dissipation, where some of the histrioni- 
cally disposed soldiers were that evening to represent the 
comedy of " The Poor Gentleman/' Miss Emily was per- 
sonated in a most astounding manner ; such a monster in 
petticoats, and stick in feeling, probably never was ex- 
hibited before. The only three decent performers were 
an Englishman, an Irishman, and a Scotsman ; the rest 
seemed to have neither sense nor feeling. It was a 
crowded house, and, from the applauses that were occa- 
sionally given, and the criticisms that I heard, I 
perceived at once the importance of turning the atten- 
tion of common soldiers to intellectual exhibitions of tiiis 
kind, which, besides affording much gratification, cannot 
£9.11 to divert many of them from sinking into low de- 
bauchery. At this post I was fortunate enough to find 
letters from my friend& 

September 1. — After breakfisist, whilst I was occupied 
in answering my lettei^. Colonel T. called and sat an 
hour with me, conversing about the state of this part of 
the country, and the condition of the Indians. Being a 
Vii;ginian of independent fortune, who chooses to remain 
in the army only because he is attached to the profession, 
his manners, like those of many of the superior offi- 
cers of the American army, who are men of education, 
inspire great respect. Having accompanied the Colonel 
to his own house, I proceeded to the old French village 
to call upon Mr. Douceman, one of the most respectable 
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inhabitants there, who is one of the managers of the fur 
trading company; and haying communicated to him my 
intention of proceeding to the sources of that important 
tributary of the Mississippi, the St. Peter's, he was kind 
enough to promise me introductions to his agents in 
the upper country. This important step being happily 
concluded upon, I determined to take a rapid look at the 
rocks in the neighbourhood, and lose no time in preparing 
for my departure. 

Directing fresh supplies of provisions to be prepared 
for our voyage up the Mississippi, I walked across the 
prairie to the limestone quarries at the bluffs east of the 
garrison. The escarpment, which is near 400 feet in 
height, consisted of horizontal beds of non-fossiliferous 
limestone of a grayish-buff colour, laying beneath the 
incoherent sandstone we had just left behind, and 
abounding in cavities containing crystals of carbonate 
of lime and whiteish chert. Towards the top the slabs 
of limestone were occasionally made up of concentric 
circles of various sizes, some of which were two feet 
in diameter. 

From this bluff I had a fine view of the Mississippi, 
upon which, as the season was passing rapidly away, I 
was greatly desirous of being once more. The whole 
valley, from the rocks where I stood to those on the other 
side, appeared to be about two miles and a half wide; the 
little prairie being near two miles of the whole, and the 
Mississippi contributing the rest. This, then, is the breadth 
of the ancient flood that rolled through these regions. 

Having dined in a very agreeable manner with Colonel 
and Mrs. T., I walked in the aftemo<m to the French 
village, and amused myself with talking to the haln- 
Urns, who seem to lead the same sort of idle and adven- 
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turous life that all the Canadians do, — perfectly happy 
when they have enough to eat, and superlatively so when 
they are drinking and dancing. I had made the ac- 
quaintance at Navarino of a Mons. Rolette, an " ancien 
habitant '' of this place, who had been long engaged in the 
fur trade, and he arrived here this day. I found him 
a jolly, intelligent person, and a ban vivomt. He gave me 
a good deal of information of the upper country, and in- 
sisted upon my taking up my quarters with him on my 
return. 

The hard task now remained before me of collecting 
my men for our departure in the morning. I heard but 
indiflferent accounts of them : they were acting more like 
wild men than tame ones, most of them being in a con- 
tinual state of intoxication. Even Beau Fr6 had not been 
able to resist the fascinating temptations of the place ; 
but he was not as bad as the rest ; and upon my reminding 
him of his promise to be prudent, replied, " Monsieur, ce 
n'est rien du tout ; vous trouverez votre monde ramass^ 
demain k Theure convenu." 

September 2. — This morning, as I expected, the men 
were, most of them, very drunk, especially L'Amirant, 
and two of them were missing, which obliged us to run 
in every direction to ferret them out. Seeing some newly- 
erected Indian lodges at the northern end of the prairie, 
about a mile from the settlement, I went there to look 
for the delinquents ; and upon reaching them, found that 
the people who inhabited the lodges had only just ar- 
rived from Pembinaw, on Red River of Lake Winnipeg. 
Amongst them was a wild dirty-looking fellow, who ap- 
peared from his countenance to have a little white blood 
in him ; and taking him for a half-bred Canadian, I 
went up to him whilst he was conversing, in what I after- 
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wards found was a dialect of the Assiniboins, with a short 
Indian woman with a papoose at her back, and addressed 
him. He answered me fluently enough, but in a strange 
sort of French, that the squaw was his wife, that he had 
taken her to live with him three years before on the 
Shayanne, a tributary of Red River. They had left Fem- 
binaw, as many others were preparing to do, because 
there was nobody there to purchase their produce, which 
had accumulated upon their hands. He said the soil was 
exceedingly rich, and that the settlers had grown a great 
deal of barley upon it, which had been wasted because 
there was nobody to use it. He now inquired of me if 
he could descend the river in his canoe all the way to 
'< une belle viUe dont il avait entendu parler, qui s'ap- 
pelait Orleans, et oil il y avait beaucoup de gensV 
Having satisfied him of this, he informed me that he 
was going there " pour avoir des nouvelles de sa patrie." 
But the French he uttered was such a baragouin as would 
not be comprehended if it were put down on paper ; and 
supposing he had lived so long amongst the Indians as to 
have almost forgotten his native tongue, I asked him 
what language he preferred, and he answered, " J^aime 
mieux parler avec ma femme." — " Well," said I, " were you 
bom in the Pembinaw country, or in Canada % " To my 
utt^ astonishment, he answered, " Je suis n6 en Irlande. 
" Whatr I exclaimed, ^^am I talking to an Irishman *? 
His English, in which he now began to speak to me, was 
about as bad as the French he had acquired by associating 
with the voyageurs ; but I extracted from it that he had 
been an Irish sailor on a voyage to Hudson's Bay, and 
that about twelve years ago he had, after a great many 
incidents, reached Lord Selkirk's settlements on Red 
River. 
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This poor fellow had managed to run down almost to 
the zero of civilization ; and beginning to feel an interest 
in him, I gave him some good advice. I told him he 
could encamp on the banks of the Mississippi all the way 
down to New Orleans, without being interrupted or with- 
out paying anything ; but that when he reached the city 
he would have to give money even for the privilege of 
setting up his lodge ; that he would have to work hard 
every day to maintain his family, and that in my opinion 
he had better return to Pembinaw, where he would be 
always sure of plenty to eat. He said he thought he 
would go to New Orleans first, for he had some skins to 
sell, and could always return if he chose. Finding him 
bent on proceeding, I told him he would find plenty of 
Irishmen at New Orleans ; a piece of information which 
seemed to encourage him, for he spoke cheerfully to the 
squaw, who smiled and said something in return, so giving 
him a doUar, and advising him not to get drunk, I bade 
him " Good bye.'' 

What with this Assiniboinized Paddy and my drunken 
fellows, it was noon before we got away from Prairie du 
Ghien. These Canadians become veiy sulky when they are 
forced away from a debauch, as they love to keep it up 
for several days, and to be dead drunk at least once a day. 
I was obliged to be very rough with two of them to get 
them into the canoe ; but a Serjeant of one of the American 
regiments, a very respectable man, had, with the permis- 
sion of his officers, obtained of me a passage to Fort Snel- 
ling, at the mouth of the St. Peter's, and I was glad 
of his presence upon this occasion, for after we had got 
matters sufficiently arranged to push out into the river, 
the Serjeant and myself were obliged to hold L'Amirant 
by bodily force until we were in the stream ; but the 
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moment we let go, the fellow attempted to jump over- 
board, and it was more than an hour before the fiimes 
of the liquor had sufficiently evaporated to make him 
available again. 

We passed Ferribaw's Prairie, an exceedingly pretty 
scene, terminated to the east with graceful green slopes, 
crowned with mural precipices resembling the castellated 
rocks on the Wisconsin, but more developed and impo- 
sing. The Mississippi here is more than a mile in width, 
including some very fine islands. The bluffs on the west 
side corresponded with the strata on the east, and con- 
sisted of limestone, alternating with sandstone and cherty 
beds. 

Paddling against the current of the Mississippi we 
found a very different thing from descending the Wis- 
consin in the easy way we had done ; and, as I thought 
the men would be all the better after their debauch for a 
loi^ night's rest, I gave the signal, after making about 
twelve miles, to pull to a very charming-looking island, 
which offered a good encampment. I thought that at this 
distance from Prairie du Ghien the men would hardly at- 
tempt to run back to their Gytherea, but determined to 
watch them closely. Just where we landed the islands 
were so numerous that it was impossible to see both the 
banks of the river : the grass was very high, and the 
mosquitoes very thick, but the same disadvantages pre- 
sented themselves every where, and we made the best of 
our situation. * 

All the islands being upon the same level with each 
other, and with the prairies and rich bottoms on the 
river's bank, and the soil in all these situations being the 
same deposited vegetable sandy loam, it was at once 
evident that they were all portions of the general deposit 
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which constituted the ancient bottom of the river, when 
it flowed close to the bluffs on each side, and which had 
been cut through by the existing stream since the last 
great retreat of the waters of this continent, which has 
been before alluded to. The number of these islands is 
so great in this part of the country, that it is sometimes 
difficult to preserve the channel. Once or twice we got 
into 2i cul de sac during the afternoon, and only found 
out our error by discovering, as we advanced, that there 
was no current. Below the mouth of the Wisconsin the 
islands are much fewer in number, the increased volume 
of the Mississippi having worn a great many of them away 
after receiving that powerful stream ; and south of the 
Missouri to New Orleans, its waters being greatly aug- 
mented by that river, the Ohio, the Arkansa, and other 
streams, almost all the islands which formed part of the 
bottom of the ancient river are waited away : below the 
Arkansa not one is left, all the vegetable loam being 
carried down to enlarge the delta, which extends into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

September 3. — The fatigue of the preceding day sent 
me to my leafy couch with a headache; and not hav- 
ing succeeded in destroying all the mosquitoes in my 
tent, I passed a disagreeable night, and was glad to get 
up at break of day. A fine, fresh, and fair breeze was 
stirring ; so rigging a small sail, and getting my somewhat 
sulky men aboard, we started at 6 A. m., and made fine 
way against the current. We passed numerous transverse 
valleys coming into the Mississippi at right angles, about 
1200 yards wide, all of them presenting mural escarp- 
ments like those on the banks of the Mississippi. The 
Canadians call these transverse valleys " coulies :" none of 
them appeared to run very far into the interior, though 
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some of them may be found to do so on inspection. As 
we advanced, I could perceive a long line of rocks jutting 
out from the escarpments, exactly upon the ^same level ; 
the appearance was so unusual, that I landed to examine 
it, and found it was the siliceous and cherty beds I had 
seen at Prairie du Chien, which having resisted the degra- 
dation to which the lower and softer beds had been 
exposed, had become a sort of cornice to the whole line 
of the escarpments. This exceedingly curious state of 
the rocky beds is peculiar to this part of the Mississippi, 
and gives an idea of architectural design to the cliffs on 
each side of the river, as if some lofty wall had been 
constructed at the summit of the fine slopes which run 
down to the river. 

About nine we stopped on the right bank to breakfiist, 
at the foot of an elevated bluff, about 500 feet high, 
which I ascended. The top of this bluff was the natural 
summit level of the country ; and although the traveller, 
when in his canoe, may think himself travelling between 
lofty mountains, as Carver and other early writers have 
expressed themselves, yet when he looks down upon the 
river from the summit level, he sees that the channel of 
the Mississippi, between bluff and bluff, is a trough which 
the stream has cut out of the main land, and that the 
two banks were once united upon the same level with 
that where he stands. The trough from the point where 
I stood was about two miles wide, of which the water 
occupied but a limited portion, the existing main channel 
of the river havinjg a serpentine course from the east to 
the west side, sometimes keeping one side for several 
miles, whilst the rest of the width was occupied by low 
flat islands, divided by inferior channels, the whole width 
being about two miles. I could perceive that the bluffs 
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on the east side were occasioBallj intersected by lateral 
valleys a mile in width, all of them well wooded ; these 
last being again intersected by minor valleys running 
parallel to the line of the river. Everywhere mural 
escarpments were to be seen, and the same siliceous 
cornice peeping out. It would be difficult for a geologist 
to look upon a rarer or more instructive scene. 

We left our breakfast fire at half-past ten, and near 
twelve passed a fine cape, on the west bank, rounded at 
the termination with a mural escarpment, fronting the 
river, that seemed a work of art. The main channel 
was about 350 yards wide ; and the wind veering ronnd, 
we were obliged to take down our sail, and apply to the 
paddles again. We now passed a deep cove, between 
two remarkable capes, with truncated escarpments : one 
of these capes had been called Gap k TAil, from the cir- 
cumstance of wild onions growing on the banks of a 
rivulet in the cove. At half-past two p. h. my men 
pointed out to me the mouth of Bad^xe River, on the 
east bank, a stream where the Sacs and Foxes, who under 
the Indian chief Black Hawk had taken up arms against 
the Americans in 1832, received the feital blow which 
crippled them as a nation. Colonel Taylor and other 
officers engaged in this afiair, had given me an account of 
it, which appears to have been badly managed both by 
the Indians and Americans, the latter of whom had 
nearly lost all their advantages from the want of a 
commissariat. 

About 4 p. M. we got into a calm channel, about 100 
yards wide, which wound about very tediously. Immense 
quantities of scarlet lychnis, in full blossom, were grow- 
ing upon the banks of the small islands. This breadth 
of 100 yards continued for about ten miles^ when we 
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again got into the main channel, about 250 yards wide. 
A heavy rain now fell upon us, and we soon became 
thoroughly wet through, and ao uncomfortable, that we 
landed on the west bank ; and having got our fires built, 
and the tent pitched, I changed my clothes, and had 
stakes put round my fire to dry my wet garments upon. 
Leaving them to take their chance between the rain and 
the fire, I supped and lay down, whilst torrents of rain 
were pouring down in one of the darkest nights I 
ever saw. 

September 4. — The rain did not abate until seven in 
the morning, and we waited awhile to get our clothes dry. 
As we were breakfi&sting, a Canadian reached our encamp- 
ment in a canoe from the north. He informed us that he 
had spoken with some Ojibway Indians at the mo:uth of 
Chippeway River, consisting of a party of forty warriors, 
who were watching the Sioux (Nahcotahs), to strike 
them. This was not pleasing intelligence to us, for we 
knew that some time ago a party of young Indians, being 
disappointed in meeting with those they intended to 
attack, fell in with a white trader and his companions, 
near to where we now were, and being determined to 
have some scalps, contrived to put the white men off their 
guard, and murdered them all. We were not without 
our suspicions that this Canadian had invented his story, 
for the voyageurs are fond of exaggerating trifles ; but 
as the safe rule is never to run any risk by giving these 
treacherous marauding Indians opportunities^ his account 
served to put me more than ever on my guard. Accord- 
ing to him we had not yet reached Bad-axe River; so that 
either he, my men, my map, or altogether were in error. 

Leaving our encampment at 8 a. m., we pursued our 
way ; but the rain returning in very copious quantities, 
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we went muddling on in it until half-past ten, when we 
stopped to breakfast in a very uncomfortable manner; 
and getting into the canoe again at twelve, continued on 
amidst a perfect deluge of rain, until all of us being done 
up with ennui and discomfort, I turned into a pretty 
cove, about half-past four, under the bluffs of the east 
bank, and we set to work at the old business of building 
up good fires. Whilst these were burning up, having 
plenty of daylight before me, I commenced the ascent of 
the bluff, which was here about 500 feet high. I had 
dressed myself this day in a new suit of patent water- 
proof clothes and leggings, for which I had paid a corre- 
sponding price: according to the theory of the thing, 
therefore, I had some right to suppose myself dry and 
tolerably comfortable. Of this I had some misgivings 
when I landed, and had not proceeded far through the 
tall grass, which was loaded with rain, when I arrived 
at a perfect conviction that I had never been more 
thoroughly wet through in my life. Soon after I reached 
the top the rain ceased, and the weather became dear. 
I enjoyed here another of those magnificent views which 
abound on the heights of the Mississippi. The valley 
betwixt the opposite bluffs was here near three miles 
wide, and I seemed to look down upon an immense forest, 
growing upon innumerable islands, among which various 
streams were gliding. Some of the islands were so ex- 
tensive as to contain ponds of considerable extent, and 
large areas of the zizania, already frequented by the wild 
fowl, which had begun to arrive from the north in 
immense quantities. In every direction the same features 
were exhibited ; the bluffs of the opposite banks were 
always of nearly the same height ; shewing in the clear- 
est manner that the valley before me was an immense 
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furrow, which had been worn out in the country by the 
long action of water. These scenes never satiate the eye 
and the mind ; arid I availed myself of every opportunity, 
when we landed, to renew the enjoyment of them. Whilst 
wandering about here, I sprung two beautiful broods of 
Tetrao^ which immediately took to the trees. I could have 
shot several of them, but had not my gun with me. 

Descending by a different direction, to examine a naked 
escarpment, I found the siliceo-calcareous rocks alternated 
often with sandstone, with strong beds of sandstone of a 
rather compact kind at the base ; but I could find no fos- 
sils in any of the beds. Having reached the camp a little 
after sunset, I hastened to relieve myself of my bedrabbed 
patent water-tight garments ; and after a hearty supper, 
commenced the fatiguing business of drying everything 
by the fire, which occupied me until a late hour. Mean- 
time, my people, who cared nothing about being in wet 
clothes, as soon as they had made their accustomed car- 
nivorous meal, and enjoyed their noisy conversation and 
their pipes, wrapped themselves up in their blankets, and 
were soon all asleep. Left, whilst standing by my fire, 
to the uninterrupted action of a busy imagination, I was 
struck by the apparently intelligent manner in which the 
owls and other night-birds answered each other. Every 
now and then an owl to the north, not more perhaps 
than 200 yards from the camp, would put his questions 
in a rather startling and distinct manner, and after a 
measured interval of time, the response, equally distinct, 
would be heard from the south, very near to me ; there 
being to me, who have a very nice musical ear, a sensible 
difference in the intonation and modulation of the two 
voices. I was very much interested in this ; everything 
connected with natural history is pleasing to me ; and 
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the effect was exceedingly increased by the locality, the 
adventurous life I was leading, and the hour of the night. 
But what, more than anything else, excited my imagina- 
tion was the knowledge I possessed that the Indians are 
such exquisite mimics of natural sounds ; and that one of 
their tricks, when hovering about a camp, is to imitate 
the cries of night-birds, to lull their intended victims 
into confidence, and to communicate to each other their 
observations and intentions. My men, too, before they 
went to sleep, had been loudly disputing about some 
murders that the Indians had lately committed in the 
upper country to which we were now going, upon white 
men. Several of these Canadians had passed successive 
winters in the service of traders amongst the Sioux 
and Ojibway, two nations always at war, were ac- 
quainted with their principal chiefe, and, espousing dif- 
ferent sides, openly justified some of these atrocities. 
Even the serjeant who was with us had been a long 
time on service on the frontier, knew a good deal 
about the Indians, and spoke a few phrases, and could 
therefore take his share in these conversations. The 
noise therefore that these fellows had made, if any 
marauding Indians had been near our bivouac, would 
have completely revealed our situation. We were exactly 
in a position to be overpowered by half-a-dozen savages, 
intent upon plunder and scalps, for all my men were fest 
asleep, and upon a surprise would have been scalped 
before they could have stood upon their feet. 

In this situation, whilst engaged in drying my clothes, 
with the notion in my mind that the owls might be 
wolves in sheep's clothing, sometimes the dull crackling 
of the fire at the men's bivouac, and sometimes an equi- 
vocal sound in the forest, made me more than once retire 
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to my tent, lest standing by the fire I should be too 
certain a mark for an Indian rifle. Having remained on 
the alert a sufficient time, as it appeared to me, to dis- 
close any plan or stratagem, and having settled in my 
own mind what it was best to do upon every contingency, 
I retired to my tent, to rival the worst murders of the 
Indians, in an uncompromising destruction of myriads of 
mosquitoes ; my satisfaction at seeing them jump back 
into the candle being equal to that of an Indian, perhaps, 
when he has torn the scalp from his enem/s head. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



AN INTELLIGENT INDIAN AND HIS FAMILY. — ^RBACH WABESHAW's BAND.- 
6CAFF0LD8 FOR DEAD BODIES. — OARVEE*S SUPPOSED FORTIFICATIONS. 



September 5. — On putting my head out of the tent in 
the morning, I had the satisfaction of seeing that all 
my people were alive, with a tremendous deluge of rain 
pouring upon them. Ahnost nothing short of a toma- 
hawk will awaken a Canadian voyageur who lies down 
after his da/s work, with six or eight pounds of fat pork 
and biscuits within him. The torrent came down so 
incessantly, that we kept snug until about 10 a. m., when 
it began to abate, and striking the camp, we took to the 
river again. At 2 p. m. we met a party of soldiers in a 
canoe, going from Fort Snelling to Prairie du Ghien with 
the mail. I stopped for the men to dine at a place where, 
upon some trees which the Indians had blazed or cut 
smooth on one side, figures had been painted in black, 
and were very tolerably executed. Two Indians were 
represented, each with a scalped prisoner, and two ani- 
mals representing their totem, or the tribe they belonged 
to. A horse was extremely weU done, and an Indian dog 
still better. 

At 3 p. M. we came up with Prairie la Crosse, an ex- 
tensive slip of low land, so named by the French from 
the Indians formerly resorting to it to play a game with 
racket-sticks, resembling very much the Scotch game of 
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golf. About 4 p. M. the sun came out, and we had a 
beautiful evening : this encouraged the men to get up a 
chanson^ and having all got into good spirits after the 
constant discomfort we had experienced from the wet 
weather, I made the signal for landing a little past 
5 p. M. at a beautiful slope, with a magnificent escarp- 
ment overhanging it. Just as we landed, one of the men 
knocked a large Tetrao down from a tree, which was 
cooked for my supper. This bird was not particularly 
good, and, indeed, was only made tolerable by the slices 
of ham that were fried along with it ; however, I made a 
hearty supper, and reclining by my cheerful fire, was ex- 
ceedingly amused in observing the gesticulation of my 
Canadians, their extreme eagerness about the veriest 
trifles ; incessantly did the sacris and other profane ex- 
pressions roll out of their mouths during the conversa- 
tion which was carrying on betwixt those who were laid 
down and those who were standing up with their wet 
blankets spread over their backs to dry at the fire. Cer- 
tainly a more careless, happy people can hardly be ima- 
gined. 

September 6. — The rain began to come down in tor- 
rents again about 4 a. m., and peeping out of the tent, I 
saw all the people with their heads and bodies wrapped 
up in their blankets, profoundly asleep, and snoring as if 
nothing could awaken them. About 7 a. m. it cleared off 
again, and whilst they were striking the camp, the Ser- 
jeant and Beau Pr^ killed five large birds like the one of 
the preceding evening. These birds are as yet so unac- 
customed to man, that they sometimes permit themselves 
to be knocked from their roost. About half-past eight we 
passed a good-looking encampment of twenty Sioux 
lodges ; but the band was gone for the autumnal hunt, 
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At 10 A. M. we stopped to breakfiBust within sight of what 
my people called " La Montagne de Trombalo," of which I 
had heard a good deal said. At half-past eleren we were 
in the canoe again. Before we reached Trombalo, we 
observed many Indian marks upon the white sandstone 
rocks, which were again becoming the predominant beds^ 
and further on the name of Gailin, the artist, painted in 
large letters. I wish this enterprising and very clever 
person had left his portrait on the rock, which he might 
very conveniently have done, for at this place it comes 
perpendicularly down to the river. A fine mocassin snake 
was swimming about here, having perhaps fallen from the 
rocks ; after several attempts I got him alive into the 
canoe, to the great horror of the Canadians, who have an 
unconquerable aversion to snakes. With the aid of the 
Serjeant I got the snake skinned very neatly, and after- 
wards made an excellent specimen of it. 

At 2 p. M. we reached Trombalo, and as this rock had 
, attracted a good deal of notice, I determined to examine 
it carefully. It is not an island, as it has been supposed 
to be, but is an outlier of the sandstone and limestone 
blufis, running nearly a mile and a half east and west, 
being separated from the west bank of the Mississippi, 
and not from the east bank, as some travellers have sup- 
posed ; for the west bank of the Mississippi is distant from 
it only about 1200 yards, whilst the east bank is se- 
parated from it by a distance of five miles, the inter- 
vening space being occupied by an extensive prairie with 
few or no trees, and extending east and west about 
twenty-five miles, and north and south about five mile& 
In ancient times the Mississippi has covered this prairie, 
which has then been a lake or enlargement of the river. 
The loftiest part of this outlier is about 500 feet high, 
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and is separated from the bluiOb by a shallow swamp, here 
covered with trees, through which, in a swollen state of 
the river, perhaps a boat might pass. From this outlier, 
or part of the bluff, thus standing as it were in the water^ 
the early French travellers called it '' La Montague qui 
trempe a I'Eau,'^ which is now corrupted to Trombalo. 

Having ascended to the crest of this Trempe k r£au, I 
found it to be a non-fossiliferous limestone, only three or 
four yards wide, running from north to south about 200 
yards, and falling off in a steep precipice to the west, 
with compact sandstone at its base. Whilst I was con- 
templating the magnificent view around me, I saw three 
Sioux Indians in a canoe approach our fire, and de- 
scending, I found the Serjeant talking with them, and 
getting such information from them about the state of 
the upper country as the few words he possessed enabled 
him to do. Taking out my list of Sioux words, and 
pointing to the water, the fire, the trees, &c., they gave 
me the true pronunciation of the Indian names of these 
natural objects. I then asked them the name of the 
mountain at the base of which we were, and they an- 
swered " Minnay Chon ka hah,''— literally, as I afterwards 
foimd, " Bluff in the Water,'' — than which nothing could 
be more descriptive. 

Wo left this place about 4 f. m., and landed for the 
night at six, at a blacksmith's shop built by the United 
States Qovemment, for the use of a band of Indians in 
this neighbourhood, but now abandoned. There was, how- 
ever, a log hut, a blacksmith's shop, an anvil, some iron 
and steel, but nobody to take care of them. As soon as 
the tent was pitched, and our fires lighted, a very respect- 
able old-looking Sioux Indian, who had espied us from an 
island in the river, crossed over to our camp in his canoe 
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with two children, a boy and a girl about nine and ten 
years old. He walked up to me as I was entering some 
memoranda in my note-book, and extending his hand, 
said ^'Gapitainel Gapitaine!'' — ^the only word he knew 
out of his own language. I now took out my vocabulary, 
and sending for the Serjeant, we soon got into a way of 
understanding each other. About the names of things 
we had little or no difficulty, for he soon saw that I 
wanted him to give me the pronunciation, and when I 
pointed to anything, he would name it two or three 
times, and when I had caught the sound, and pronounced 
it to him from my book, he would give an approving 
grunt and smile. But when I wanted to ask him ques^ 
tions about their enemies, the Ojibways, whether any 
marauding bands of either nation were out, and whether 
I was likely to meet with any of them before I reached 
Fort Snelling, we got into a perfect colloquial bog. I 
knew nothing but the names of substantial things. The 
Serjeant had pretended he could converse ; but when he 
was brought to the trial, he stuck fast so repeatedly, first 
trying a French word, then an English word, and then in- 
troducing an Indian word, in such a preposterous manner, 
that we made very little progress, and it soon became so 
ridiculous as to make me laugh heartily. The cheval 
de bdtaille of the Serjeant was the word ^^washtay," 
which signifies "good, pleasing, satisfactory ,'' and ac- 
cording to the Serjeant, must have had a great variety of 
meanings ; for when he was in a difficulty, he often began 
with it, always ended with it, and generally when he was 
at a loss for a word introduced it, meaning always an 
appeal to the Indian, whether what he was saying to him 
was satisfactory, or, in fact, whether he understood him. 
Having been some time on the frontier, the worthy 
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Serjeant had had yarious little dealings with the Indians, 
had picked up a few of their words/ and not a few of 
their ways, and, except in the particular matter of under- 
standing their language, was, in fact» a veiy accomplished 
dragoman. 

One question which I told the Serjeant to ask him 
was, '^ Who was the maker of the moon 1" which happened 
to be shining at that time. Pointing, therefore, to the 
moon, he began with ^^Washtay ?"" the Indian grunting as- 
sent, for it was exceedingly beautiful. Then he pointed to 
the little boy, and said " Washtay T Next he took hold of 
the Indian's arm, and said *^ Papa washtay V* and there he 
left the question, to the great astonishment of the good 
Indian, who must have been exceedingly puzzled to find 
the moon, his son, and himself all put into the same 
pleasing cat^ory. As we obtained no results by this 
manner of putting the question, the Serjeant suggested 
that I should send for one of the men who had passed two 
winters in the Indian country, and who boasted he could 
** parler sauvage tout comme le Fran^ais.^' Finding this 
Indian a very patient and good-tempered man, I really 
?ras desirous of coming to some understanding with him 
as to his notions of natural theology, and at any rate of 
ascertaining whether he had thought at all upon the 
subject I therefore sent the Serjeant for the man, who 
came scratching his head and grinning on finding he was 
going to be employed as an interpreter. Having received 
my directions^ he propounded something or other to the 
Indian in a few barbarous words, which were perhaps 
some slang of the voyageurs^ to which the Indian gave no 
answer, but by some low grunts. This fellow having had 
no better success than the serjeant^ said to me, '' Mon- 
sieur, c'est inutile ; ce vieux b n'entend rien du tout ;'* 
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and believing that very likely to be the fiEtct, I told the 
interpreter he might go back. 

The old man remained very contentedly about two 
hours ; I gave him a part of my supper, and biscuits 
and sugar for his children, which they were, quite de- 
lighted with, the word " washtay " escaping ihexa several 
times when they licked the &ir white loaf sugar, 
which they put by after tasting it. When my supper 
was over, he rose, took his children to the canoe, and I 
saw him by the moonlight paddling over to the island. I 
now entered the tent and began my evening's work of 
bringing up my notes, at the close of which, hearing some 
unknown voices at my fire, I looked out, and lo I my 
Indian acquaintance, his two children, and two of his 
wives, each of them carrying a male papoose. I now un- 
derstood why he had taken his departure so abruptly, 
without bidding me " Good bye ;" the truth being, that, 
pleased with my kind treatment of him, he had deter- 
mined to bring his ladies to my camp, and introduce 
them to the Gapitaine. I received them of course veiy 
kindly, shewed them the tent, of which they expressed 
great admiration, and presented them with various de- 
licacies, one of which had such an insinuating effect upon 
them, that they lost all their Indian reserve, ate eveiy- 
thing that I placed befo;^ them, laughed as heartily 
as ever I saw women do, and seemed to be perfectly 
happy. 

The irresistible elixir which unstarched these Indian 
belles was kept by me more as a medicine than as a 
cordial, for use upon extraordinary occasions, in various 
bottles inclosed in wicker-work to prevent breaks^ 
for I never taste anything of the kind myself ; and the 
form in which I administered it to these ladies may be 
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best described, perhaps, as a '^ glass of pretty stiff hot 
brandy and water, with plenty of sugar in it.^ Seated 
amidst them near the cheerful fire, under the brilliant 
moon, I could not but contemplate with interest the 
condition of these poor people. It was evident they 
were good-tempered, confiding, cheerful, and grateful, and 
might in time, by kind and judicious treatment, be raised 
from their degraded position. Beau Pr^ now came up 
and said that L'Amirant had passed several winters 
amongst the upper Sioux, and spoke the Yankton dialect 
pretty well. I was delighted to hear this, and sending 
for him, asked him if he really could converse with these 
people. Upon which he immediately addressed the man, 
and in a few minutes I found, to my perfect satisfaction, 
that he could interpret betwixt us. 

The Indian now informed me that his name was Om- 
paytoo Wakee^ or Daylight ; that he was brother to 
Waheshdw, a celebrated chief, who with his band re- 
sided at their village built on a prairie on the right bank 
of the Mississippi, which we should see as we passed up 
the river. Minnay Ghon ha hah, the outlier we had visited 
in the afternoon, was in &ct, he said, a sort of island, as 
there was an obscure passage round it. Finding I could 
now keep up a conversation with him, I asked him ^' where 
the moon went to when it set 1 " and he answered that 
"it went travelling on until it came up on the east 
again.'^ I then asked him " who was the father of the 
two little papooses ? '' when he answered that he was. We 
now came back to the old question which the seijeant 
had so bungled, and I asked him " who was the maker of 
the moon ? " when he immediately replied " WaJkOn" I 
asked him " who Wakon was ? " and he said that every 
Indian knew that the moon {wee), the sun {wee ompay- 
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too, " sun day "'), the lakes {minday\ the river (waA- 
padah), the trees {ckagn)^ the sky {mdhpayah), the stars 
{weechdhpee), were all made by WakOn; and here he 
pointed to the heaven, and said that the Indians after 
death went to the hunting-ground where the sun rises, 
and afterwards to Wakon. I asked him if they ever 
offered anything to Wctkony and he replied that good In- 
dians never forgot to offer to him ; and said that it was 
the custom of his band to go to the top of Minnay Chon 
ha hah at the season for hunting wild geese, and that 
they made offerings to Mangwah* Wakon (" wild goose 
god''), that he might be favourable to them in their 
hunting. 

Ompdytoo seemed pleased to be talked to about such 
matters ; he expressed himself like a sensible and rational 
man, and convinced me that the Indians entertained 
juster opinions of natural theology than they had credit 
for. When we parted I gave the women pork and bis- 
cuit, and they presented me with some teal in return. 
At the last moment I desired L'Amirant to tell Ompdytoo 
that all good white men believed Wakon made eveiything 
as well as he did, and that they prayed to him to be good 
to them. That there was only one Wakon; and, as he 
made both the Indians and the white men, they were 

* The ludians are not palytheists : they believe in one Creator of all 
things, and when they speak of the wild goose god, it is only on the particu- 
lar occasion when they pray to Wakdn to give them a good hunting season 
of wild geese. An experienced western trader told me that he was once 
with a tribe of the south-western Indians on a wild horse hunt ; and that the 
chief, on the morning they went out, put a piece of bear's meat on a stake, 
and holding it up, said '' I have always given you a share of everything I 
have killed since I was a man ; but I am growing old like yourself now, and 
cannot hunt as well as I used to do. I hope you will remember that, and 
help me to catch a good lot of horses, and I shall always think well of you as 
a " wild hone god *^ 
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brothers, and WakCn was their father. That, therefore, we 
ought all to love one another, and that I hoped he would 
tell the Indians a white man had said so. He shook hands 
very kindly with me, and it was late in the night when 
the J left my camp to go to their weetah, or island. 

September 7. — A foggy morning delayed our depar- 
ture until 7 A. M., when we got under way for Wabes- 
hdvfs Prairie. Ompdytoo had informed me last night 
that his brother was not at home, being gone on a visit 
to Roques, a Frenchman who traded higher up the river 
at the foot of Lake Pepin, and who had been many years 
married to a Sioux woman. The Indians had named 
this Soque, who had a red blemish on his face, Wah- 
justachdt/j or " Raspberry.'* I remember well Ompdytoda 
words, when I inquired if his brother was at home : 
" Wabeshaw Wahjustach4y teebee " " Wabeshew is at 
Wahjustacyt/s house ;'" so I determined, on our arrival 
at the prairie, to make my debit in the Sioux tongue in 
these very words, adding an interrogative tone to them. 
We soon reached it : it was one of those beautiful bot- 
toms, or natural meadows, on the Mississippi, which are 
occasionally to be seen, about seven miles long in one 
direction, a mile and a half wide, and was bounded on 
the south by a bold high bluff. The village consisted of 
twelve large oblong wigwams, or teebees, covered in with 
bark, and two round lodges, made with poles and covered 
with skins. As we approached the prairie, a great num- 
ber of men came to the landing-place, painted in the 
most hideous manner, one-half of their faces being 
rubbed over with a whiteish clay, and the other side all 
begrimed with charcoal ; not that they were going to 
war, but because they were in mourning for the wife of 
a chief of the second class, who had recently died. 
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Near the village several death-scaffolds were erected, 
formed of four poles each, about eight feet high, with a 
floor made bj listening shorter poles to them about seven 
feet from the ground, and the frail structure shored up 
by another pole extending to the ground. Upon this 
floor a rude coffin was placed, containing the bodj, and 
from one end of the scaffold a sort of bunting was flying, 
to denote the rank of the individual. Across the end of 
the coffin a part of the top of an American flour barrel 
was awkwardly nailed, with the words ''steam mill" 
branded upon it, now covering food for the worms as it 
once did for men. An old squaw was standing near the 
scaffold of the defunct lady, howling in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. Around these scaffolds were numerous in- 
ferior graves, some of them containing full-length corpses, 
and others only the bones of the dead after they have re- 
mained too long on the scaffolds to hold together. This 
custom of only interring the bones in the ground has been 
very general amongst the Indians of North America, and, 
as has been shewn in another work,^ gave rise to an 
opinion, from the shortness of the coffins, that a nation of 
dwarfs had once existed. 

Great numbers of children were running about in 
every direction, almost all of them with their faces 
begrimed; and near one of the teebees a little boy, 
about four years old, was sitting down with a tuft of 
eagles' feathers stuck in his hair, and his face entirely 
rubbed over with vermilion. Finery is the besetting sin 
of these savages ; any glaring colour, any feather that 
has adorned a bird, they think must adorn them. Poor 
creatures ! they have not the means of procuring the 
gaudy contrivances that administer to the vanity of 

♦ Excursions through the Slave States, &c., vol. I. p. 180. 
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civilization, and they but avail themselves of what is 
within their reach to gratify the same passion. A great 
many of the bigger boys were amusing themselves with 
bows and arrows. 

Whilst my people were engaged in preparations for 
our breakfast, I made the most of my time in strolling 
about the village. What most surprised me was the inter- 
minable number of narrow foot-paths that led from the 
village into the long grass, and supposing that all led 
to something or other, I entered several of them, treading 
however very cautiously, as I saw it was necessary to do, 
without at first suspecting what their immediate purpose 
was. I had with some difficulty got to the end of one, 
and seeing it terminate, and myself no wiser, I turned 
round, and the whole mystery became at length ex- 
plained. A squaw came from the village, and entering 
the path where I was, squatted down, and having gone 
through some ceremony or other, arose and returned. Now 
it was just possible, since these paths were in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the graves^ that this popping down of 
the ladies might have some smack of piety in it ; but 
various fa\ts accomplis I had cautiously avoided made 
me think otherwise ; and remembering the state of our 
encampment when we first bivouacked at Lake Winne- 
bago, I returned to the place where I was to eat my 
breakfast, to see that the men had not made their fire 
amidst some ancient Goprolites, and not liking the 
appearance of things, I had my breakfast taken to the 
canoe. 

As soon as I had finished, being curious to see the in- 
terior of some of the teebees^ I entered some of them, com- 
mencing with " Wabeshaw Wahjustachay teebee 1 '' which 
the women always answered in the affirmative, and 
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in a tone of great kindness ; so that I began to feel great 
confidence in the acquirements I had made in the Sioux 
language. All the women I saw were intolerably ugly, 
and appeared to be old without exception. What with 
hard work and bearing children, those who are only 
thirty years old appear to be sixty : their shrivelled faces 
bore strong marks of suffering, and were as utterly with- 
out attraction as those of female baboons: even the 
youngest were so dirty, that they were not pleasing 
objects. Nothing could exceed the disgusting filth of 
this village, with the lazy brutal appearance of its be- 
grimed inhabitants ; and I could not but wish that my 
friend Mr. Cooper, the author of the " Last of the 
Mohicans,'' whose fine imaginative pen has delighted so 
many readers, but who, I believe, has never been amongst 
the Indians, had been with me to see how impossible it 
was for such a forty-horse power of sentimentality as he 
ascribes to Uncas and his Indians to grow up amidst such 
piggish filth as belongs to a wild people like these. 

We left Wabeshaw's village about noon, just as a flock 
of pelicans were crossing the river. The valley of the 
Mississippi is here near three miles in breadth, and the 
main channel about a mile and a quarter, blu£& and coves 
presenting themselves in every direction, and every- 
where beautiful. We stopped for the night, at 6 ?. m., 
at a pretty wooded slope on the left bank ; and I was not 
much surprised to find myself attacked with an incipient 
sore throaty accompanied by a little fever, from having 
so often been wet of late, and from sleeping in a wet 
tent. The weather, however, had become more promis- 
ing, and confiding in it and the temperate life I led, I 
merely put a piece of flannel round my throat, and lay 
down. 
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8eptembei\ 8. — I rose at sun-rise, and felt much better. 
It was a beautifully clear morning, and about six we got 
under waj. The wind had been so high in the night, 
that I sometimes felt apprehensive* for the tent, which 
had been incautiously pitched near some trees that were to 
windward ; and trees on these slopes having but very little 
hold of the soil, frequently blow over. A tent should 
never be pitched without well considering the state of 
the ground, the wind, and the weather. As we pro- 
ceeded, we met a canoe containing a naked brawny 
Sioux, two women, and several children. The serjeant 
asked him if they were his wives, when he replied that 
one was, but that the other was his mother. Upon which 
L'Amirant, who had a good stock of impudence, said 
" How do you know she is your mother?" Putting his 
hand on his breast, the Indian answered, " Mamma utah'' 
(" I fed at her breasts ;" utah means " to eat'*), and cer- 
tainly no answer could have been more simple or ex- 
pressive. 

We stopped to breakfast about 9 a. m., and enjoying 
this meal much more than I did my dinner yesterday 
evening, I considered myself out of danger of an attack 
of sore throat, an enemy I have suffered severely from. 
Here we shot a great many wild pigeons, which being fat 
were a very acceptable addition to our larder. I observ- 
ed also a great many grey squirrels about, but no black 
ones, which I have seen abound so much in Upper Canada. 

I had read with some interest, in Carver's travels, an 
account* of some curious remains of fortifications, which 

* One day, having landed on the shore of the Mississippi, some miles 
below Lake Pepin, whilst my attendants were preparing my dinner, I walked 
out to take a view of the adjacent country. I had not proceeded far before 
I came to a fine, level, open plain, on which I perceived, at a little distance, 
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he had seen '' some miles below Lake Pepin,'' but I had 
not been able to find any one who could corroborate his 
account. We were now, by computation, very near the 
locality, and judging him to refer to the right bank of 
the river, although he does not say so, I frequently 
stopped, and either went or sent some one to take a look 
at the coimtiy from the top of the bank. L'Amirant 
having told me there was an extensive prairie not &t 

a partial elevation, that had the appearance of an entrenchment. On a 
nearer inspection, I had greater reason to suppose that it had really been in- 
tended for this many centuries ago. Notwithstanding it was now covered 
with grass, I could plainly discern that it had once been a breastwork of 
about four feet in height, extending the best part of a mile, and sufficiently 
capacious to cover 5000 men. Its form was somewhat circular, and its 
flanks reached to the river. Though much defaced by time, every angle was 
distinguishable, and appeared as regular, and fashioned with as much mili- 
tary skill, as if planned by Vauban himself. The ditch was not visible, but 
I thought, on examining more curiously, that I could perceive there certainly 
had been one. From its situation, also, I am convinced that it must have 
been designed for this purpose. It fronted the country, and the rear was 
covered by the river ; nor was there any rising ground for a considerable way 
that commanded it— a few straggling oaks were alone to be seen near it. In 
many places small tracks were worn across it by the feet of elks and deer ; 
and from the depth of the bed of earth by which it was covered, I was able 
to draw certain conclusions of its great antiquity. I examined all the angles 
and every part with great attention, and have often blamed myself for not 
encamping on the spot, and drawing an exact plan of it. To show that this 
description is not the offspring of a diseased imagination, or the chimerical 
tale of a mistaken traveller, I find, on inquiry, since my return, that Mobs. 
St. Pierre and several travellers have^ at different times, taken notice of 
similar appearances, on which they have formed the same conjectures, but 
without examining them so minutely as I did. How a work of this kind 
could exist in a country that has hitherto (aocording to the generally re- 
ceived opinion) been the seat of war to untulored Indians alone, whose whole 
stock of military knowledge has only, till within two centuries, amounted to 
drawing the bow, and whose only breastwork even at present is the thicket, I 
know not. I have given as exact an account as possible of this singular 
i^ipeanuiee, and leave to future explorers of these distant regions to discover 
whether it is a production of nature or art.*'— Travels through the Interior 
Parts of North America, in the Years 1766^ 1767, 1768. By J. Carver, Esq. 
Pp. 57, 68. London, 1778. 
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from Roquets, on reaching it about noon I landed there, 
a^d ascending the bank, perceived, through some ever- 
green trees, unusual elevations about a mile and 
three-quarters off. Directing the boat to wait for me, I 
immediately walked across the prairie, a distance of 
about two miles, and on reaching them entertained no 
doubt that this was the remarkable locality seen by Car- 
ver. It certainly was a very curious place : the prairie 
was entirely level as far as these elevations, and >the 
sur&ce was completely composed of dusty sand, covering 
a black alluvial mould. 

The first of these certainly had the appearance of an 
ancient military work in ruins : it had a steep sandy 
slope to the top, and resembled a very irregular work, 
entirely covered with drifted sand, consisting of some- 
thing like three bastions and various salient angles. 
Inside of the work was a large cavity, and a slope of 
twenty yards to the bottom. There seemed also to be 
the remains of terraces. Outside was what might, per* 
hapS) without exaggeration, be called a ditch, whether made 
by men or the wind, with a terrace of eight paces 
broad to the north-east. The inside of the cavity was 
about seventy paces in diameter, and the whole ele* 
vation was 424 paces in circumference. Distant from 
this about 700 paces south-south-east was a second, 
resembling it in form and size; and 700 paces east- 
south-east from this last was a third, the largest of 
the three, being 1100 paces in circumference, having, like 
the others, what represented bastions and salient angles, 
and being capable of containing 1000 people. Its waUs 
appeared lofty when standing on the outside, and there 
was a deep ditch on the south side. Fi:^rther to the 
south I counted six more. Nor was there wanting what 

n 2 
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an observer might fairly call a communication from one 
to the other and to the river, for the ground, was 
thrown up all the way to it. From the highest point 
at which I stood I could distinguish a line of similar 
elevations extending at least four miles. 

At the northern end of this singular assemblage of 
elevations they most appeared to have been the work 
of art, whilst at the southern termination they gradually 
passed into an irregular surface, and became a confused 
intermixture of cavities and knolls, that I think might 
be satisfactorily accounted for by the blowing of sand. 
In this part, as Carver observes, were still a great number 
of straggling oaks. 

It is possible that all this may have been done by 
the wind blowing a decomposed sandstone into these 
forms ; but from the limited opportunity which I had 
of examining these appearances, I was far from being 
convinced of this. The substance of the prairie was a 
vegeto-alluvial deposit, having a light covering of sand 
upon it ; and if it was the wind which had thus dis- 
tributed the sand so evenly upon the surface, how are 
the raised lines which are continued down to the river, 
and the elevations which so much resemble fortifications, 
to be accounted for 1 The same wind could hardly at 
one time lay the sand equally upon the prairie, and at 
another build up structures so much resembling works of 
art. Those, however, who think so after personal inspec- 
tion, are bound to satisfy themselves why the wind has not 
produced similar effects upon the surface in other parts of 
this extensive prairie ? It is difficult to suppose a force 
of that kind proceeding uniformly to produce effects 
that so extremely resemble a line of defence constructed 
by a barbarous people. But after all comes the ques- 
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tion, — what were these fortifications intended to defend 1 
Carver certainly talks somewhat extravagantly when he 
speaks of their being fashioned with the skill of a 
Vauban. I regretted not having leisure to dig about 
them ; but the sand was so blown over the whole, that 
it would have required a great deal of time to clear 
only a very small space away. Hereafter, when this 
curious place becomes more known and investigated, if 
Indian antiquities should be discovered commensurate 
with the extent of the work, such as the stone instru- 
ments and weapons of offence usually found about Indian 
encampments, it would decide the question. 

At 6 p. M. we arrived at what is called the Grand En- 
campment, being an alluvial bottom with some scattered 
trees. Perhaps it may have received its name from the 
contiguous elevations I have spoken of. A great number 
of Indians had temporarily assembled here ; and as soon 
as our canoe appeared in sight, they came to the bank 
and followed us along shore until we had selected our 
bivouac, which I was very careful to do in a place 
where these gentry had not been before. They were 
rather troublesome to us, were too numerous for me to 
gratify them all with presents, and I could find no chief 
amongst them. 

It was evident that I was getting into a part of 
the country very much overrun with the Sioux^ and 
that I could not advance comfortably without a re- 
gular interpreter, through whom I could maintain a 
good understanding with them. As far as I could make 
it out, all the Indians we should now meet on the right 
bank of the Mississippi were bands of the widely-spread 
people who had received the name of Siotix from the 
French, a term now recognized by the Indians. On 
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the other side of the Mississippi the coimtrj was pos- 
sessed by the Ojibways^ a still powerful people; and 
betwixt these two races, only divided by the Mississippi, 
as fierce an antipathy existed a£ ever prevailed betwixt 
the two nations who inhabit the opposite sides of the 
British Channel. 

Hastening to get my fire built, I retired to my 
tent to eat my supper, leaving the men to squabble 
with the Indians. The usual quantity of pork and 
biscuit — a pound of the first and two pounds of the 
other — ^for each man had been already served out, 
and the provision-bags replaced in the tent. I knew 
the Canadians would surrender no portion of their 
allowance to the importunities of the natives, and hoped 
that, finding they could obtain nothing, they would 
go away to their own fires, which at length they did, 
and we were left in peace. During the night I looked 
out to see if anything was going on, but the Indian 
bivouac was as quiet as our own. If they had had any 
whisky we should have had a mad uproar all the night ; 
but the wise regulations of the United States Govern- 
ment preventing the introduction of ardent spirits 
amongst the Sioux, and which seem to be fistithfully 
carried out, were made evident by the silence of the 
night. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

RSACH LARS PEPIM. — ^HXAR THE OATA&AOT OF 8T. ANTHONY. — REACH PORT 
6NELLINO. — KNOAOE MILOR A8 A GUIDE, AND GET INTO TERT BAD 
LODGINGS. 

September 9. — ^We got the canoe under way at the 
dawn, and plying our paddles, reached Wajhustachajfa^ 
or Roque's, at 7 A. m. The house of this trader was well 
situated at the south-eajstem end of LcJce Pepin, upon 
the edge of a high prairie fifty feet from the water, 
on the right bank of the Mississippi. It will make an 
excellent site for a town, there being a little stream 
emptying into the Mississippi, wide enough for boats to 
go up into the prairie some distance. On the opposite 
side of the Mississippi is CSiippeway Biyer, one of its most 
important tributaries in this part of the country, the 
sources of which are at a great distance to the north-east, 
not far from Lake Superior. 

At this place I found Wabeshaw, the chief of the band 
I had visited the preceding day, with some other chiefsL 
He was dressed in a red-coloured garment, and acted 
and spoke like a person still conscious of possessing 
some authority. Roque was from home, but we found 
his wife, an active bustling Indian woman, who seemed 
to be a very good housekeeper, and from her I procured 
a supply of potatos and a bottle of fresh milk. She 
had two daughters by this Frenchman, one of whom I 
saw, a rather pretty half-breed girl, about eighteen ; the 
other was married to a Frenchman, and lived with him 
in a small hut close by. I suppose M. Roque, like 
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many others of his countrymen, had shaken hands with 
civilized society, for everything about his house was 
perfectly Indian. 

Wabeshaw was grave, and not communicative. I un- 
derstood afterwards that he was dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of the agents of the United States, and 
looked with great anxiety to that much-feared mo- 
ment, when he, too, would be called to a treaty of 
cession of his lands, and be compelled to move to 
some distant country. He therefore dreaded the ap- 
pearance of white men. I had, however, some con- 
versation with him of a general nature. He told me 
that they had no name for the Mississippi, but Wahpor- 
dah Tankay or " Great River ;" and none for Lake Pepin, 
but Minday Tanka, or " Great Lake.'* Indeed, when we 
consider that this immense continent was occupied by 
various races of savage people, speaking different lan- 
guages, and each of them before the arrival of Europeans 
in America inhabiting and hunting in particular districts, 
without issuing from them except when upon warlike 
excursions, we see the impossibility of the word " Mis- 
sissippi," or any other word, having at any time been 
a general name for this stream amongst the Indians of 
North America. In many of the dialects of the Lenape, 
and of the aborigines settled upon the Atlantic coast, the 
word seepee meant river; and in the Ojibway, and even 
Knistenaux, which are northern branches of the same 
family, it means the same thing. The early French 
adventurers, as they advanced westward, appear to have 
carried this word with them, and adding the word "Missi** 
— not in any Indian tongue that I have any knowledge 
of — to it, we have thus obtained the word " Mississippi,'' 
which some writers, without authority, have stated to 
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mean the " Father of Rivers," — a rather nonsensical in- 
terpretation, since, being a flood resulting from the con- 
fluence of many streams, it might with greater propriety 
have been called the " Son of Rivers." 

Taking leave of Madame Roque and her guests, we 
pushed off into the lake, accompanied by two canoes, 
in one of which was a young buck of an Indian, with 
an eagle's feather stuck in his hair, and long strings 
of beads depending from a slit in his ears : in the other 
were two squaws, with long flowing black hair, and a 
little boy; the oldest woman sat in the stem of the 
canoe, and guided it with her paddle, whilst her com- 
panion and the boy worked away vigorously at their 
paddles. Each of the women had a petticoat on, and 
a jacket slightly fastened with a silver brooch. 

About half-past eight we landed on a sandy beach, on 
the east side of the lake, to prepare our breakfast. I had 
purchased a fine cat-fish of the Indian in the canoe, and 
they were frying part of it for me when one of those 
north-west winds, which at times agitate this lake so 
fearfully, and which had been rising for some time, came 
down upon us with such force that we were in an in- 
stant covered with flying sand, and our breakfast pre-r 
parations utterly ruined. This lake trends north-west 
and south-east, and being completely raked by these 
occasional high winds, is at such times very dangerous 
for canoes. On re-^embarking we found our situa- 
tion far from being an agreeable one; the waves of 
the lake were very high, and, as we advanced upon the 
broad lake, became tumultuous. It required the greatest 
dexterity on the part of Beau Pr^ to keep the head of 
^the canoe in a proper position. It was evident that a 
slight mistake would immediately be fatal to our frail 
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machine. More than once I had my apprehensions about 
the result^ for it being necessary for us to cross the lake 
to the right bank, we found an unexpected high sea 
in the middle, and not daring to steer in the trough 
of the waves, were obliged to keep tiie canoe's head 
to the wind. All our men were grave, none of them 
spoke, and all I said once or twice was, '' Prudence tou^ 
jours, Beau Fr^.'^ He was very prudent, and by taking 
every advantage of an occasional lull, we at length 
got into smoother water, under the lee of the right bank. 
Here my apprehensions being over, I became seansick, 
and upon reaching a point of land called by the French 
Pointe auz Sable, was glad to get ashore near the 
remains of an old French trading post. Nearly opposite 
to this place there is a bluff on the other side of the 
lake, distant about three miles and a half, of rather a 
remarkable obaracter. It is an escarpment fronting the 
south-west, about 1400 yards long, lying between two 
well-wooded coves, with a vertical depth of horizontal 
beds of about 150 feet, and a wooded slope from it to 
the river. It is now called " The Lover's Leap,*' a story 
being attached to it of some Indian Sappho, which is 
probably an invention suggested by the perpendicularity 
of the precipice. 

The wind having lulled a little, we re-embarked and 
got to the head of the lake about 5 p. m., which by com- 
putation appeared to be about twenty-one miles distant 
from the south end. There are two laige channels at 
the head of the lake, and we took the one dividing the 
right bank from an island about twelve miles long, edged 
all the way by lofty and beautiful trees. We stopped at 
a very commodious camping place, upon the ifiland, a 
little before six ; and ^bavHig got my tent pitched, I 
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sat down to a hearty sapper of fried cat-fish, decidedly 
the best fish I have tasted in the western country. 

September 10.-— We struck our camp at the dawn 
leaving our excellent bivouac, with its smooth, clean 
ground, and abundance of the best dry fire- wood. All 
were delighted at having exchanged the turbulent and 
dangerous sur&ce of the lake for the secure amenity 
of the river. About 7 a. u. we stopped at an Indian 
village, consisting of eight large teebees erected near 
the bank of the Mississippi. On our arrival a number 
of Indians of both sexes, children, and dogs» issued from 
them. We had taken them by surprise, for they appeared 
all to have been sleeping when we came up, and were 
roused by the sound of our paddles. The principal chief 
was Mdhpayah Mdzah^ or '' Iron Cloud'' ; there was also 
another chief, called Mdhpayah Monee, or the '' Cloud 
that Walks." Some of the Indians at this place had 
come from a great distance, and being unaccustomed 
to see white people, were very curious. I wore a large 
Mackinau blanket coat of a bright green colour, which 
attracted their attention ; and being told I was the chief 
of the party, they followed me wherever I went. We 
were surprised to find the two canoes here which had 
left Roque's with us : they must have worked very hard 
to have outstripped us, one of them only having a pair 
of paddles ; but the Indians are more skilful than the 
whites in the management of canoes, and we probably 
lost a great deal of time upon the lake. The maize 
they raised here appeared to be of a very good quality. 

At half-past 8 a.m. we reached six lodges full of 
Indians, all busy drying their maize. The men were 
fine brawny-looking fellows, all, as usual, in excellent 
condition at the end of the summer months, and what 
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rather surprised me was to see them working as hard 
as the women. We stopped and had a few moments' 
conversation with them, during which they informed me 
we should soon reach a tributary of the Mississippi, 
called Hohang, or " Fish River,** giving a nasal termina- 
tion to the word, which reminded me of the Winnebagoes. 
All these Indians had very fine teeth. From hence we 
crossed to the left bank, which is low and rolling, and 
without those fine escarpments we had found below. At 
nine we stopped to breakfast, and were overtaken in a 
short time after by our Indian fellow-travellers of Lake 
Pepin, with some other individuals they had taken on 
board. There was a frightful-looking old squaw, with 
a little boy, a youth about twenty, with strings of wam- 
pum hanging from his forelocks, and his face all be- 
grimed with charcoal, whilst his sister, a tolerable4ook- 
ing young squaw, about nineteen, had only a black 
grimy spot on each cheek. The journey they were upon 
was connected with the death of a relative, and the 
party had gone into cheap mourning, which, nevertheless, 
amongst these simple and rude people, is the symbol 
of wounded affections. The old crone, as soon as she 
arrived, came to me and begged some gun-flints, and I 
gave her a couple, as well as some biscuits. They had 
got a quantity of half ripe sour wild grapes in their 
canoe, and were eating them with apparent satisfaction. 
I had repeatedly observed that they permitted their 
children to eat as much as they pleased of these harsh 
fruits, the consequence of which was, that they all had 
violent bowel complaints, of which many died. 

About eleven, the wind coming aft, we rigged a sail 
and glided along very pleasingly. At 1 p. m. the banks 
became again about 300 feet high, the escarpments coming 
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down to the water's edge; and at half-past four*we had 
nothing but round knolls on the left bank about 100 
feet high^ all well covered with grass. Here we came 
in sight of the Hohdng^ or as the French call it, the 
St. Croix river, which I suppose to be about thirty- 
eight miles from Lake Pepin. I left the canoe for a 
moment, and ascended the bank, from which I saw 
that this stream, about two miles from its mouth, be- 
comes a lake, and that its left bank was low, and ex- 
hibited some beds of horizontal limestone. From this 
point the Mississippi became gradually narrower, dimi- 
nishing to 250 yards, where there is a prairie on the 
right bank, and at length, after winding very much, 
becoming only 100 yards wide. Here I stopped at 
half-past 5 p. m. for the night, on the right bank, at a 
fertile bottom, where there was a small deserted house 
not far from our bivouac, once occupied by a trader 
of the name of Brown, formerly a discharged soldier. 
This Mr. Brown, the serjeant informed me, was a gay 
deceiver amongst the Indian fair. First, he married, 
after the Indian fashion, a half-breed yQung beauty, 
the daughter of a person named Dixon ; then, becoming 
tired of her, he took another wife of the same degree, 
a daughter of a Mr. M'Kay. They had both of them 
lived with him at this place. But casting off the second, 
he had acquired such an exceedingly bad character for 
abandoning his women and children, having played the 
same trick with two or three white wives in the States 
before, that he had found it convenient to move away 
to a very remote part of the Indian country, where 
he was unknown. 

Whilst the men were pitching the tent I heard a 
deep throbbing sound coming at intervals from a great 
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distance, which the men told me proceeded from the 
cataract of St. Anthony. The evening being fine for 
fishing, I took the Serjeant with me, after I had supped, 
to an Indian lodge I saw at a distance, hoping to be 
able to borrow one of their canoes^ our own having 
been landed for the men^s bivouac. We found an old 
squaw, her son, and some young children at the lodge, 
but no canoe. I therefore promised the youth a piece 
of pork if he would go with the Serjeant and bring a 
canoe, for we were very sure they had hid the one 
which bebnged to them ; but the little fellow refused 
to go unless he was paid first, so I told the serjeant 
to return to the camp and procure a piece. But now 
another difficulty arose ; the old squaw would not let 
me stay by her fire until they came back, because she 
said her children would be frightened and would cry. 
All this distrust, as I found afterwards, was owing to 
the ill-conduct of the soldiers and other white men at 
Fort Bnelling, who often took the canoes of the poor 
Indians without their consent, and did not return them. 
Indeed, I was sorry to learn from the serjeant that 
they were not famous for keeping their word with the 
natives at all. We procured a canoe at length, but 
had no success ; and I retired to my tent rather late, 
listening to the throbbing sound of the cataract until 
I fell asleep. 

September 11. — This being a place where we were 
very much annoyed with the mosquitoes, we were glad 
to pursue our course early in the morning. We found 
the liver free of islands, and not more than 150 yards 
wide. On our way we met a canoe with Mr. Johnston, 
a half-breed brother to Mr. Schoolcraft^ who had been 
serving as interpreter to a party of surveyors that had 
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been running a divisional line betmxt the Sioux and 
the Ojibwajs. He was an intelligent person, and gave 
me a great deal of information about the Indian country 
as high up as Otter Tail Lake^ which I returned in 
news about his friends at Michilimackinac. Immense 
quantities of wild grapes, but of a yerj inferior quality, 
were growing in this part of the Mississippi. At 9 A. m. 
we stopped to breakfast, and were soon joined by five 
canoes with Indians, including the old mourning party 
of Lake Pepin. All of them were hideously daubed 
with black and white. In one of the canoes was a 
youth of a remarkably noble figure, most woefully be- 
grimed and covered with dirt, with a ragged blanket 
spread over his shoulders; but notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, there was an air of superiority so strongly 
implanted in him by nature, that no filth could obscure 
it I never before saw a human being that had such 
an imperial air, and so fine a carriage of his person. 
If it had pleased God to fashion all kings and princes 
after the model of this savage, men would never have 
doubted of royalty being of divine origin, not even in 
Portugal. 

Having breakfasted and regaled our begrimed com- 
panions with a little pork, we all started again, and 
soon came up with another village, consisting of six 
teebees^ where omt Indians stopped. Beyond this place 
I landed to examine some rocks in place, consisting of 
a tough and contorted limestone; and a little higher 
up the beds became very cavernous, and contained con- 
centric masses like those at Prairie du Chien : in some 
of them the laminae undulated and often afiected the 
concentric form, as if the mineral had a tendency to 
resolve itself into a globular state. The Mississippi was 
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singularly beautiful here, flowing in a stream of about 
300 yards wide through its banks, lined with fine 
forest trees, vines, and shrubs, the limestone frequently 
showing itself near to the water. 

At 4 p. M. we stopped a short time at the village of 
Tchdypehdmoneey or the " Little Crow" (all the villages 
go by the name of the chief). The Indian men were 
principally gone to hunt the bufialoe, but the women 
and children, a sad squalid-looking set, came running 
down to us to obtain pork, which, after I had dis- 
tributed some amongst them, brought out an elderly 
man with four fine wild ducks, which he bartered with 
us as we were leaving the place. Two years ago this 
Little Grow band was almost destroyed by their mortal 
enemies the Ojibways, who, whilst they were hunting at 
the upper end of Lake St. Croix, surprised them in 
the night and massacred forty of them. About 5 p. if. 
we came up with a bluff of incoherent sandstone about 
180 feet high, like that on the Wisconsin. The Lidians 
say there was formerly a large cave here, but that the 
rock fell in and covered it up. I landed, and en- 
deavoured to trace some vestige of the cave, but in 
vain, a talus of hundreds of tons of fallen rock cover- 
ing the entire slope. We now crossed over to the 
opposite side and encamped. 

September 12. — In the morning we were embargoed 
by a dense fog until near 8 a. m., but at length got away, 
and found the banks of the river for some distance 
flat and woody, the soft sandstone having evidently 
been removed. In the course of an hour we came 
abreast of another bluff, receding a little from the river, 
with a short ravine leading to it, from which issued a 
spring of good water. I landed, and following it about 
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200 paces to a cave, found it was a famous locality 
which some of the chiefs had described to me ais 
W(zk6n Teebee, or " House of the Spirit/* The ravine 
ended in a circular wall of soft sandstone, about forty 
feet high, to the right of which is the entrance to a 
very fine cave, about eighteen feet in height and thirty 
feet wide. After advancing a few steps the cave lost 
its dimensions, became six feet and a half high and 
ten feet wide. I entered it forty paces, when the 
stream which ran down the centre of it, and which 
was the one we saw on landing, overflowed the ground, 
and became too deep to walk. From hence I heard 
a rumbling sound of falling water within the cave,- 
and throwing stones as far as I could, I could dis- 
tinguish by the sound that they fell into deep water. 
Like many other caves, this appears to have a reservoir 
of water in it arising from springs, that in long periods 
of time have e£fected the excavations in the rock, 
which is so soft and incoherent as to be easily cut 
by a knife. I foimd many pebbles of primary rock 
in the cave, which must have been brought there by 
floods subsequent to its formation.* This cave is very 
well described by Carver, who mentions the figures 
which the Indians had cut in the rock, and which I 
also observed there. 

Leaving this very curious cave, which I regretted not 
being prepared to explore, we recommenced our voyage, 
and passing the mouth of the Minnay Soior, or St. 

*In 8 communication made by me to the Geological Society of London, 
in 1828, a cave is described in the Helderbeig mountain, in the state of New 
York, containing a thick bed of detritus, consisting of slate, limestone, and 
primary rocks, through which a stream flowing from a reservoir of water 
has worn a passage. This cave is many hundred feet above the level of the 
existing waters. 
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Peter's rirer^ Boon after 10 a<m. came in sight of Fort 
Snelling, the last American garrison in the Indian 
country. This imposing-looking post is situated on the 
top of a bluff on the right bank of the Mississippi, 
which fronts a water communication betwixt this river 
and the Minnay Sotor, the mouth of which being 
somewhat hid by a low flat island^ was not obsenred 
by Father Hennepin when he ascended the Mississippi 
in 1680. This communication is, in £su;t, a cu^ojf or 
channel which the waters of the river have made into 
the St. Peter^s, the current running in that direction. 
The bluff presents a fine section of the horizontal rocks, 
and I was very much struck with the noble appear-^ 
ance of the fort. Here we landed, and giving directions 
to the men to pitch the tent on the plain below, I 
commenced the ascent of the hill to pay my respects 
to the commandant, examining cursorily the limestone 
beds superincumbent upon the soft sandstone, in which 
were a great variety of fossils, such as arthocera, beUe^ 
rophon, fucoides, orthisy and other fossils characteristic of 
some upper beds of Silurian limestones* Upon entering 
the quadrangle of the fort, Major Bliss, the commandant, 
advanced to meet me : he appeared a straightforward 
soldierly sort of person, and very civilly said he would 
order my luggage to be taken to a room, adding that 
he would be happy if I would drink tea with himself 
and his lady in the evening. 

I was now presented to some of the officers, and 
then permitted to stroll about and look around me; 
after which I returned to the fort at the dinner-hour, 
thinking it possible some charitable Samaritan might 
ask me to dine ; but that interesting moment slipping 
away, I found Duke Humphrey was likely to be my 
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only patron. I determined, therefore, to lose no time 
in making arrangements for my departure, and, descend<- 
ing to the bivouac of my men, got into the canoe, and 
was paddled over the St. Peter's to Mr. Sibley's, the 
agent of the fur company, to whom I had letters of 
introduction, and upon whom I relied to procure me 
a good guide and interpreter to accompany me in my 
projected adventure to the sources of this fine stream, 
which rise at the G6teau de Prairie, a dividing ridge 
that separates them from the waters of the Missouri. 
The Indians in that part of the countiy had not 
hitherto mixed with any white men who were not 
traders ; and it was essential to my safety and success*^ 
fol progress to take every proper precaution, and es^ 
pedally to be provided with a respectable guide and 
interpreter known to the Indians. 

Mr. Sibley received me very kindly, and immediately 
offered me quarters at his house, which I certainly 
should have accepted, if I had not thought it might 
give umbrage at the fort. Having explained to Mr. Bib- 
ley my intentions and wishes, he confirmed me in the 
opinion I entertained of the expediency of engaging a 
guide, and wa5 kind enough to say that he had a 
half-breed in his service who wa^ exactly the sort of 
person I wanted, and that, if I approved of him after 
conversing with him, an arrangement should be made 
for him to accompany me. The man was immediately 
sent for, and soon after arrived. He was a fine French* 
man-looking Indian, about fifby«five years old, tall and 
active, and was, as he t(Ad me, the son of a French 
officer by a Saukie woman ; ^^ et c'est pour quoi, Mon- 
Aeux/' said he, ''la con^pagnie^ (the fur company) 
'' m'a donn^ ie nom de Milor.^' The aequiiur was not 
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Teiy clear, but the name was a very good one, and 
betokened some good qualities, of which Mr. Siblej 
said he possessed a great many, besides speaking the 
Sioux and other Indian tongues perfectly welij and 
having been familiar from his youth with every inch 
of the country. Being prepossessed with his appear- 
ance and pleasied with his conversation, I immediately 
engaged him, considering myself very fortunate in ob- 
taining the services of such a person. 

Mr. Sible/s agency was well situated ou the right 
bank of the St. Peter's, about three-quarters of a mile 
from its mouth, opposite the small island of alluvial 
soil called Terribaux, from a French trader, which liea 
betwixt the river and the channel at the foot of the 
fort The St. Peter's from hence can be seen coming 
in from the south-west, winding through the country 
in a pleasant fertile vale of about a mile and a half 
in breadth, its banks having a general elevation of 
about 120 feet. 

Having given Milor my instructions, and directed 
him to be constantly in attendance at the fort, that 
I might devote every leisure moment to the acqui- 
sition of information from him about the state of 
the upper country, where I now proposed to proceed, 
I returned to Fort Snelling in time to drink tea 
with Major Bliss and his lady, who entertained me 
hospitably and agreeably; but what with bustling 
about in the cave in the morning, the fatigues of the 
day, and the horrible atmosphere of tobacco smoke I 
had been obliged to breathe at the agency of the frir 
company, where all hands appeared to be constantly 
smoking, a nervous sick head-ache which had seized 
me became so violent, that I asked to retire. In such 
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k state of distressful feeling as I experienced, I longed 
for retirement in the comfortable room and nice sweet 
bed that I was sure were destined for me. The Major 
was kind enough to direct an orderly to show me to 
my apartment ; so bidding them " Good night/' I followed 
him, not up stairs, but across the quadrangle a con- 
siderable distance, to a door which was fastened bj a 
padlock ; having unlocked which, the orderly told me 
to enter, and shutting the door upon me, left me in 
the dark. From the confined air, and the villainous 
mustj smell which prevailed, I thought the fellow had 
left me to obtain a light, and after waiting a short 
time and not hearing his footsteps, I opened the door 
and called out to him, but no one answered, and he 
never returned. 

Fortunately there was some moonlight which enabled 
me to see my luggage not far from the door, and it 
appearing to me that this was likely to turn out to 
be the nice comfortable room my imagination had been 
indulging in the contemplation of, I determined to turn 
my ill luck to as much advantage as I could; and 
taking out the materials for procuring a light, and the 
lantern belonging to my tent, I soon was enabled to 
take a partial survey of my lodgings. It was an old 
dirty, ill-smelling, comfortless store-room, which had 
been assigned to me to sleep in : it appeared never to 
have been swept out, and the floor was covered with 
casks and boxes, and all sorts of unseemly things. No 
bed, no mattress, nothing, not even a light, had been 
provided for me. Not a rancho in South America ever 
offered less comfort to the weary traveller, for there 
the nights are warm at least, but here, to increase the 
discomfort, it was very cold. There was, however^ an 
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old rickettj table in the store-house, so, placing mj 
mattress upon it» I lay down, and drawing one of mj 
buffalo skins over me, I entered upon the tedious occu- 
pation of hoping rather than expecting that I might 
get a sleep in such a place. I saw that I had com* 
mitted a great error in not keeping mj comfortable 
tent pitched for mj own use, and was determined not 
to surrender it to my men upon another occasion, 
unless I had first made sure of something better. In 
the meantime I could not but reflect upon the con* 
trast betwixt the veiy kind attentions I had received 
at the other American posts, and the want of them 
I experienced here. The reason was not very obvious. 
The commandant and his lady had entertained me with 
a very cheerful kindness, and knowing I was indisposed, 
could not have intended this sort of treatment for me. 
I therefore came to the conclusion that there was some 
misunderstanding; that the commandant might have 
thought the officers would take care of me, and the 
officers might have thought the same thing of the com- 
mandant. It was possible, too, that none of them might 
have a second bed, or indeed a room to spare. I had 
hitherto found all the officers at the different posts 
quite friendly and obliging, and I determined to shut 
out every thought from my heart that these gentlemen 
intended to be otherwise. Having got into this com- 
fortable state of mind, I at length fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



All BTAirOELICAL PR^TBtfOKR TO SilfCTITT.— THS FAI.L9 OF BT, kflTBOSY. 

September 13. — In the morning I awoke rather fermnh 
with a severe head-a^he, and having managed with 3ome 
care to get o£f my table without breaking it, I hastened 
to open the door in order to let in as much air 9fl I 
could» and going into a narrow corridor, found I wa^ 
not far from the quarters of the wjit senior officer^ 
who appeared to be entertaining his family with some 
very bad psalm-singing. Having found a person to 
procure ma water, I made my toilette ns quick bb 
possible, with the agreeable prospect before me of 
having to trudge to the bivouac of the men to obtain 
some break&st, or to cross the St. Peter's again to 
Mr. SiUey's, where I wsa as sure of getting a hearty 
meal, as of gettiz^ plenty of tobacco smoke along with 
it Just as I was on my way, the orderly made his 
appeaxance widi an invitation to breakfast with the 
commandant ; and as violent head-aches and long walks 
do not harmonise well together, and I was anxious to 
be on good terms with the worthy Major, I followed 
the orderly across the quadrangle again with more satis- 
fitction than on the preceding evening. I was glad I 
did so, for I got ui excellent cup of tea and some 
pleasant conversation out of the Major; and feeling 
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better, walked into the country to see a very pretty water- 
fall of about fifty feet, made by a rivulet twenty feet 
broad, on the right bank of the Mississippi, which by 
recession has cut out a small gorge for itself through 
the incoherent sandstone. I obtained a great many 
fossils from the calcareous strata overlying this sand- 
stone during my walk, of the same kind with those 

found in the beds at the fort. On my return Dr. 

invited me to partake of his dinner, which, from the 
unafiected kindness of his manner, I am sure he wished 
had been better. 

In the afternoon, Milor having called, I took a walk 
with him into the country, and found that he was a per- 
son in every respect suited to my purpose ; he spoke 
French very fluently, was remarkably intelligent and 
active, and entered with zeal into my plans, which not 
only embraced a geological ricannaissance of the country, 
across the C6teau de Prairie, from the sources of the St. 
Peter, as far, if possible, as the village of the Mandans, 
on the Missouri, but as accurate a knowledge as could 
be acquired whilst he was with me of the Sioux tongue. 
He had been brought up amongst- them, and told me he 
considered it as his native language : he knew almost all 
the distinguished chiefs personally ; and from the many 
expeditions he had made amongst them in the service of 
various traders, was known to every band throughout their 
extensive country. He had all the prejudices of a Sioux 
against the Ojibways, had been engaged in many hostile 
affairs with them, and told me that being once pursued 
hotly by a party of them, he was compelled to fly on foot the 
distanceof 1 00 miles within the twenty-four hours, to escape 
being tomahawked. I had therefore some guarantee for 
his vigilance and care of our party whilst conducting us 
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through the upper country. Before we parted, I told 
him that I should prepare lists of the names of every- 
thing in nature, as well as phrases, in the French lan- 
guage, and that when we were in the canoe he should act 
as my schoolmaster, and translate them into the Sioux, 
giving me at the same time the exact pronunciation, 
which I had the means of committing to writing. I also 
asked the great &vour of him, as he would sit next to 
me in the canoe, to smoke as little as possible, as it 
always made me sick, and gave me a head-ache, to which 
he replied that he only smoked the kinnekinniCf whicn 
is a mild preparation of the inner bark of the willow, 
mixed with a little tobacco ; ^' Mais pour vous servir^ 
Monsieur, je ne manquerai pas de faire ma petite fum^ 
seulement lorsque la joume^ est faite/' 

With this capital xmderstanding with Milor I dismiss-^ 
ed him for the night, and returned to the fort, having 
engaged to drink tea ¥dth the Major and his lady. Before 
I went to their quarters, some of the officers came to see 
me in my store-room, and expressed their great dissatis- 
fection at the shabby lodgings which had been assigned 
to me. I now learnt the secret history of my ill luck. 
The commandant's lady had been for some time without 
a servant of any kind, — a state of things which must often 
occur at so distant a frontier, — and this was the reason 
why I could not sleep at their house ; but the Major was 
ignorant that I had been put so unceremoniously into a 
cold store-room. He had told the second in command, 
Major L ^ a long-legged, self-sanctified, unearthly- 
looking mortal, who was always singing psalms, and 
boreing the garrisons where he lived with temperance 
societies, pious exhortations, and puritanical factions, to 
assign me quarters. Now, unfortunately, I had brought 
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no letter of introduction to him from any of his brother 
saints, and being without their shibboleth, he took it 
for granted that I was in a reprobate state. Cionsider« 
ing himself, therefore, as a living rod in soak to tickle 
up sluggish Christians, he condemned me to all the 
privations it was in his power to inflict before he had 
even eeea me, and before I had even heard that such 
a '* burning light'' as himself existed. It was at his 
quarters I heard the psakn-sii^ng in the morning. 
I soon learnt that he was universally despised, and 
besides being a shabby sordid person, was considered 
but as being a pretender in the sanctified line he had 
selected for himself. I perceived, however, that not* 
withstanding he had lost every trace of respectability 
by his absurd affectation of piety and purity, that it 
would not be prudent for ine to express any dissatis- 
faction with his uncharitable and inhospitable conduct, 
since Major Bliss, being a manly soldier-like person, 
the very reverse of this mundungus, might have re^ 
sented his conduct, and an unpleasant disagreement 
might have been introduced into the garrison in con* 
sequence of my arrival. I therefore determined to keep 
my quarters, and make the best I could of them. 

The evening passed very pkasuitly at the command-* 
ant^s: himself and his lady were full of kind attentions to 
me. They had a fine young boy, an only child, greatly 
in want of education. I could not but admire his 
moUier, her strong affection for him, and her self-devo* 
tion to the comfort ci the only two beings in the 
world die seemed to love: and when I told her that 
so fine a youth must not be permitted to vegetate at 
a military post on so remote a frontier, where there 
was nothing good or useful for him to learn, I found 
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that I had touched a string which made them both 
verj grave. We afterwards resumed the subject; and 
so much was said about the great duty of parents 
giving their children a good education, that she ad- 
mitted she must part with him some day, but said she 
felt so unhappy when she thought of it» thi^ she had 
not the courage to dwell long upon the subject at a 
time. I left them a little after nine, and crossing 
the quadrangle alone, r^ained my musty and melan- 
choly store-room, and having obtained a light, mounted 
my table once more. 

September 14. — ^I surose at break of day, and feeling 
much better, went down to the bivouac. The men were 
all snoring in the comfortable tent, which was redolent 
of tobacco. I roused them and ordered the canoe to be 
ready in an hour to take me to the Falls of St. Anthony, 
and returning to the fort break£5»ted with the com- 
mandant and his lady, and receiving their willing con- 
sent to take their son with me, sent an invitation to 
the doctor and a young officer of the name of D 
to accompany us. They soon joined us, and we walked 
down to the canoe and embarked. We had between 
eight and nine miles to go against the current, idiich 
made our progress very slow. The blufb had the same 
character with those opposite to Fort finelling, but dimi- 
nished in height as we proceeded, being about eighty 
feet high, coming down to the river with occasional 
slopes and bottoms of low land, the liver avenging 
about 100 yards in breadth. As we advanced but 
slowly, we landed on the left bank, and ascending to 
the top of the blufi^ got upon an extensive and beau- 
tiful prairie. We had not gone £Gtr before we started 
a prairie wol^ a small fox-looking animal of a reddish 
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gray colour. This little vulpine burrows m the ground, 
and is become, as it is said, so sagacious, that when it 
hears the sound of a gun it peeps out of its hole, an- 
ticipating a feast from the offals of the bufiSalo. I also 
killed a large snake of the mocassin kind, like that we 
had found in the water when ascending the Mississippi. 

After a short walk we came in sight of the Falls of 
St. Anthony, which perhaps look best at a distance ; 
for although upon drawing near to them they present 
a very pleasing object, still, from their average height 
not exceeding perhaps sixteen feet, they appeared less 
interesting than any of the great cascades I had seen 
in North America. Father Hennepin, the first European 
who visited them, assigns them a height of from fifty 
to sixty feet, exaggerating them as he had done the Falls 
of Niagara, which he stated to be 600 feet high. Car- 
ver, who visited them in 1766, says, '^ they fiall perpen- 
dicularly about thirty feet f but Colonel Long, of the 
United States Service, a person remarkable for his 
scientific accuracy, made an actual admeasurement of 
them, which gave about sixteen feet. 

The line of the cascade, like that of Niagara^ is inter- 
rupted by a small island, and, including it, has an irre- 
gular curvature of about 650 yards from bank to bank, 
the river contracting below the falls to about 1 80 yards. 
The current above the cascade is very strong, and comes 
dashing over the fractured limestone of this irregular 
curvature, where* it recedes and advances with great 
variety of plays, so that in its details this is a cascade of 
very great beauty, its incessant liveliness contrasting 
pleasingly with the sombre appearance of the densely 
wooded island, and presenting to the observer that ele- 
ment in motion which has so much modified the whole 
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channel of the Mississippi. But as, under this view, the 
Falls of St. Anthony furnish a remarkable illustration of 
the natural method by which interior lakes of great di- 
mensions, and marecageous districts of great extent, are 
drained, and their surfaces rendered fit habitations for 
man, this subject will be reserved for the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

ON THE ANOIBNT 8TATB 07 THB ICISSIBSIPPI A*ND OTHBR AMBRICAN RIVSB8, 
AND THB MANNBB IN WHICH THEIR PRX8BNT CHANNELS HAVE BEEN 
MODinED. 

This cataract^ like the more celebrated one of Niagara, 
belongs to that class of waterfalls, where the rivers being 
projected over compact mineral beds supported by soft 
shales or incoherent sandstones, these last are loosened 
and washed out, and the superincumbent strata losing 
their support, &il down from time to time, whereby 
cataracts in long periods of time shift their places, and 
finally, by this kind of recession, cut gorges of great length 
towards their sources, and thus effect the drainage of 
immense continents. In mountainous countries composed 
of primary rocks the process is more slow, the excava- 
tion of the channels of their rivers not being accom- 
plished by this subtracting or undermining operation, 
but by a molar or grinding process, whereby pot-holes or 
cylindrical cavities, in great numbers and of large dimen- 
sions, are drilled or ground in the hce of the rock, until 
its cohesion afibrding insufficient resistance to the in- 
creased volume of water during the periodical floods, 
immense masses are precipitated below one after the 
other. Of this method a beautiful illustration will be 
exhibited in the second volume. 

The spectacle which the channel of the Mississippi 
presents illustrates in a remarkable manner the ancient 
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state of the country before this drainage took place, and 
the manner in which it has been effected. From the Falls 
of St Anthony to the mouth of the river in the Gulf of 
Mexico, the distance may be estimated at 2300 miles; for 
the first 1200 miles of which southward, the broad valley, 
as has partly been shewn in the preceding pages, in 
which the river flows, is generally from two to three 
miles in width, and is bounded by escarpments of calca- 
reous beds resting upon loose sandstone, from 200 to 
400 feet in height, with slopes coming down to the 
river ; being, in fieuH^ a talus formed of the ruins of the 
strata, now covered with a sod, and in many places 
wooded down to the water. From the summit of these 
escarpments the spectator sees beneath him an immense 
trough, which has been excavated out of the general 
level of the country, and which from some distance north 
of Lake Pepin to Prairie du Ghien is almost filled by 
well-wooded islands^ some of them ten or twelve miles 
long, amongst which the waters of the Misssisippi meander 
in various streams, the main channel shifting its course 
occadonally from one bank to the other. Here and 
there lateral valleys are seen coming in through the 
escarpments at right angles to the river, and connected 
occasionally with extensive alluvial plains running into 
the country for several miles. Descending into the 
troi^h he finds all the islands upon the same level with 
each other, and with the alluvial bottoms he had before 
noticed. A further investigation shows him that the 
soil of all these alluvial plains and islands is identically 
the same, being a light vegetable sandy loam, containing 
many remains of decayed freshwater shells ; so that at 
length his judgment becomes satisfied that all these 
islands and bottoms are portions of a general deposit 
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effected at the period when the voluminous river o<icu* 
pied the whole breadth of the valley from escarpment to 
escarpment, and when the alluvial plains, as well as a 
great portion of the upper country, were under water. 

The solution of the whole physical topography of the 
river now presents itself; the observer perceives that 
there has been a great reduction of the volume of the 
ancient river, and that the present stream, when com- 
pared with it, is but an insignificant rivulet, that has 
worn for itself a channel in the old muddy bottom that 
was deposited in very remote periods, but which, since 
its desiccation, has been converted into fertile islands 
covered with luxuriant forests, and plains or prairies 
bearing a rank herbage. 

Nor does the fact of the total absence of alluvial 
islands in the last 500 miles of its course south of the 
Arkansa, and the comparative scarcity of them from 
that point to Prairie du Ghien, militate against this opi- 
nion. We have seen that for some distance north of Lake 
Pepin, as far as where the Wisconsin joins the Mississippi, 
islands are very numerous ; but from the moment this last 
is increased by the ample volume of that stream, they be* 
come comparatively rare, because the increased aqueous 
force acting upon the loose texture of the old muddy 
bottom, especially during the periodical floods, has greatly 
diminished them both in number and size. Further to 
the south, after the river has received that mighty flood 
the Missouri, scarce an island is to be seen ; and when 
it has been joined by the Ohio, the Cumberland, the Te- 
nesse, the Arkansa, and Red River, nothing exists in the 
form of one, — everything has been swept away ; the 
waters spread over the whole surfiftce of the valley, and 
hasten to the Gulf of Mexico, to enlarge that delta which 
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is the ofispring of the ancient deposits of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. 

There is, however, an exception to this state of things 
on the line of the Mississippi, which deserves to be no- 
ticed. In the midst of that part of the channel where 
the islands are most numerous, Lake Pepin, which is only 
an enlargement of the river for twenty-one miles in 
length, is without islands, being a sheet of water covering 
the whole space from escarpment to escarpment for three 
miles in breadth, representing as far as it goes the 
ancient state of the river. That there should be no 
islands for twenty-one miles is an anomaly, the solution 
of which upon first consideration is not very obvious. Is 
it that the violent north-west winds which prevail have 
kept the waters in a turbid state, and thus prevented 
the deposit of that alluvial matter pf which the islands 
in other parts are formed ? and has not the great volume 
of the Chippeway river, which joins the Mississippi at the 
south end of the lake, so dammed up the water as to 
cover the partial deposit which has been made, and thus 
prevented the growth of trees and shrubs 1 Some cause 
— if indeed the lake is not much deeper than any other 
part of the channel — ^has certainly prevented sedimentary 
matter from forming here as it has done in other parts, 
and winds and high waves suggest themselves with some 
plausibility. 

But the evidences of the state of things which has 
been described are not confined to the channel of the. 
Mississippi. There is not one of the large Atlantic rivers 
which does not furnish proofs that at some previous 
period its volume was several times larger than it is at 
this day, and that there has been a great diminution of 
the fluviatile waters of the continent of North America. 

VOL. I. T 
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As we ascend the St. LaWrence md approach the city of. 
Quebec, we perceive on its right bank, an alluvial plain 
from fifteen to twenty miles in breadth, bounded by cliffs 
that were once the ancient limits of the river. In the 
villages and solitary cabins of the Canadian peasantry, now 
erected upon that plain, not a well has been dug which has. 
.not furnished conchological proofs of that fact. Proceed* 
ing onwards, instances of a like kind, but more limited in 
their extent, are to be observed in various localities before 
the traveller reaches Lake Ontario, especially on the course 
of the tributary streams. At Lake Ontario the ancient banks 
of the water are found at great distances from its present 
shores, both on the north and south side. Reaching the 
neighbourhood of the Falls of Niagara^ we find fresh- 
water shells of the kinds which inhabit the modem 
streams, on conspicuous heights of land in the vicinity of 
Lewiston, as well as upon Goat Island, above the level of 
the existing river. The same proofs are repeated in the 
vicinity of Lake Erie, on the south shore of which a fiat 
alluvial plain presents itself, extending several miles 
inland from the banks of the lake, which are themselves 
from 50 to 100 feet high. From the wells, also, dug in this 
plain unios, anadontas, melanias, and other fresh-water 
shells are frequently thrown out ; whilst to the north, on 
the isthmus separating Lake Erie and Lake Huron 
from Maiden to the shore of this last lake, a distance of 
seventy miles, we have, as has been before stated, a level 
alluvial country, containing quantities of decayed fresh* 
water shells, proving that the whole region once formed a 
large lake, and that the land there is an ancient lacustoine 
deposit. 

Continuing westwards from the waters of Lake Huron 
to the sources of Fox River, which empty into that arm of 
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it called Green Bay, we find that these last are only 
divided from the waters of the Wisconsin, which flow into 
the Mississippi, by a narrow slip of level land not two 
miles broad, across which, so slight is the difference of 
level, boats even now pass when the waters of the Wis- 
consin are high. Thus we trace a freshwater communica- 
tion of ancient times from the St. Lawrence to the Mis- 
sisippi, embracing an immense portion of the present dry 
land of the continent, and have the evidences before us 
of an extraordinary diminution of the fluviatile waters in 
those monuments it has left behind, the margins of the 
lakes and rivers, the terraces they have abandoned, and 
the rich alluvial deposits which now form part of the most 
valuable lands of Upper Canada, and of adjacent parts of 
the United States. 

It seems impossible to admit the facts which I have 
noticed, without subscribing to the opinion, that in 
ancient times the lakes and rivers of North America 
were of much greater magnitude than they are at pre- 
sent : indeed, the proofs which have been adduced of 
that fact are in an equal degree repeated upon the course 
of the other great American rivers ; for whether examin- 
ing the St. John's, in New Brunswick, the Hudson, the 
Delaware, the Susquehannah, the James River, the Ohio, 
the Tenessee, the Arkansa, or Red River, I have invaria- 
bly noted corresponding modifications of their channels. 

We can gather from this truth, that, in the computa- 
tion of any period, which, according to some writers, may 
be reasonably assigned for the change of place of any ca- 
taract, the existing state of rivers ought not to furnish 
the only data, since the progress of degradation would ne- 
cessarily be greatly accelerated during a state of things 
when the dynamic force of the acting agent was per- 

T 2 
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haps ten times as great as in modem times. The Falls 
of St. Anthony well illustrate this. The observant tra- 
veller who ascends the Mississippi from the point where 
the escarpments first appear, sees in them the results of 
an operation of one and the same kind ; and when at 
length he overtakes the cataract, he sees in it the power- 
ful natural agent which has excavated the valley he has 
followed so great a distance. But if, desirous of com- 
puting a period within our own chronology for the ac- 
complishment of so stupendous a work, he were to 
assume nothing beyond the force now in action, he would 
find himself baffled beyond all hope of extrication. 
Father Hennepin found these falls 164 years ago at the 
same place, as fax as we can understand him, where they 
are now. Carver, who visited them in 1766, now seventy- 
eight years ago, speaks of the small island near the centre 
of the cataract, though rating its dimensions, as he did the 
height of the fall, very inaccurately. So that we are, per- 
haps, within bounds, when we suppose that the cataract 
has not receded more than twenty yards in the last 100 
years, and probably not more than 400 yards in the last 
2000 years. If the waters of the Mississippi then had 
never been more powerful than they are at present, how 
many millions of years must have elapsed during the 
accomplishment of this long excavation, especially if we 
make allowances for the height and breadth of the valley 
south of the Falls of St. Anthony, which exceed fourfold 
those at the point which the cataract has now reached ! 

It would seem, therefore, to be a vain attempt to 
assign any portion of the mysterious past for such a 
work as the excavation of the channel of the Missis- 
sippi. Neither is it necessary to the progress of science 
that we should engage in such an unsatisfactoiy under^ 
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taking. The observer of nature finds ample scope for 
the fruition of his intellectual powers, in considering 
the details of these operations, and referring their results 
to the great class of providential arrangements for the 
benefit of the human family ; since, without them, the 
lakes and marecageous surfaces of continents would be 
unfitted for the habitations of men. In our own island 
those portions of gorges which are to be observed of a 
character similar to those of the Mississippi, are not to be 
traced to their sources, as we can do those of an exten- 
sive continent like North America^ since our island is 
but a fragment detached firom the European continent, 
of the ancient extent of which we can now allege no- 
thing, and the sources and courses of whose ancient 
rivers^ of which these insular gorges are but an insigni- 
ficant part, are for ever obliterated. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

BMBARK ON THS MINN AY SOTOa.— -REFLBOTIONS ON THB RUIN IMPENDING 

OVER THB INDIANS. — THB PROPER NAME OF THB SIOUX, '^ NAHCOTAH." 

THB GEOMYS, OK MUS BURSARIUS. 

With the aid of the current we returned to the fort in 
an hour, accomplishing in that brief period what it had 
taken three hours to do when ascending the river ; and 
after making a heartj supper with my kind friends the 
Major and his lady, I retired to my quarters. In tiie 
morning we had cold stormy weather, but Milor was 
punctual, and came to my den soon after daylight, with 
a report that the provisions and other things in prepa- 
ration for our expedition would be ready in the course of 
the day, advising me, however, not to start until the 
storm had abated, which he thought was likely to last a 
day or two. As soon, therefore, as breakfast was over at 
the commandant's, I took a walk of half a mile to sec 
the agent for the Indians on the part of the United 
States, a gentleman from Virginia of the name of Taglia- 
ferro, which the Americans pronounce Tollaver. He was 
living in a tolerably comfortable house with his lady, who 
had a very fair share of personal beauty. The Sioux 
have translated his name literally into Mahzah Baksahy 
or "Iron-cutter." I remained here an hour, trying to 
pick up information, but Major T. appeared to have less 
information at the service of a traveller going amongst the 
Indians than any person I had yet met with occupying 
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his official situation. He told me, that if at any time 
during mj journey I wanted assistance, it would only be 
necessary for me to mention his name. Others, however^ 
who knew him, told me afterwards that it would be of no 
use to me, so it was to be hoped I ^ould never stand in 
great need of those talismanic words. From the agency 
I crossed the St. Peter's, to consult Mr* Sibley about some 
matters, and to see some Indians who had just arrived 
from the upper country. 

I have before observed, that one of my motives for 
ascending the St. Peter's was to examine a locality 
of some celebrity amongst the first French travellers 
who penetrated into this part of the country, and 
of which the Indian tribes there might be supposed 
to have some knowledge. From Charlevoix's ^^ His- 
toire de la Nouvelle France,^' and from some old in- 
edited French authorities^ it appears that Mpnsieur le 
Sueur had discovered a mine of green cupreous earth 
near the mouth of the largest tributary stream of the St. 
Peter's river, distant from the mouth of this la3t about 
forty-five leagues ; and asking, through the Count de 
Frontenar, the Governor-General of Canada, permission of 
the French court to open the mines, he went to France 
in 1697. Having received a commission to that effect, 
he returned to America with thirty workmen, and reach- 
ing the mouth of the Mississippi in December, 1699, 
ascended that stream to the mouth of the St. Peter's, 
which he entered the 19th of September, 1700. Advanc- 
ing up it about forty-five leagues, he came to the Rivifere 
de Terre Bleu, its principal tributary, near the mouth 
of which, in north lat. 44"" 13', he built a stockaded 
fort^ and named it Fort I'Huillier, after an enterprising 
patron of his, who was a fermier-ginArol under the 
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goYernment. Charlevoix states the copper-mine to have 
been only three-quarters of a league above this fort, and 
that in twenty-two days they obtained 30,000 lb. weight 
of the ore, with the greater part of which having reached 
the mouth of the Mississippi again on the 10th of February, 
1702, about 4000 lb. weight of the best ore were selected 
and sent to France. The mine was stated to be at the 

r 

foot of a mountain ten leagues long, that seemed to be 
composed of the same substance. 

From the subsequent silence of French and other writers 
on this subject) a fidr inference was to be drawn that 
there had been a gi:eat exaggeration in the account of 
this afSsiir, and that either M. le Sueur's green cupre- 
ous earth had not corresponded to the expectations he 
had raised, or that the whole account of it was to be 
classed with Baron Lahontan's '* remarkable voyage upon 
the Long Eivar. to fte couofy of «,«e imap-s^B^o^ 
the Onacsitares and the MazamleekSy which last were 
clothed like Spaniards, and had thick bushy beards.'^ * 

It was improbable, however, that the whole story 
was an invention. I had seen many indications of cu- 
preous veins since I left Michilimackinac ; the river Terre 
Bleu was well known to exist, and its name might be 
derived from the admixture of its waters with some 
mineral colouring matter. I had determined, therefore, 
to investigate the point, and settle it once for all. Milor 

* Lahontan had really descended the Wisconsin to the Mississippi, in 
1689, and having there got an imperfect account of St. Peter's river, the 
sources of which rise very near to those of some of the trihutaries of the 
Missouri, be founded a &ble upon it^ which to every one who has explored 
that country hears intrinsic evidence that he never ascended the Missis- 
sippi as high as St. Peter's, which is his "Riviere Longue." Of his 
talent for exaggeration it is sufficent to say, that, after seeing Niagara, he 
describes the cascade to be 700 or 800 feet high, and half a league broad. 
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had never heard of a copper-mine up the Terre Bleu, but 
one of the Indians, an elderly chief, who had just reached 
Mr. Sibley's from the upper country, stated that there was 
a place near the mouth of the Terre Bleu to which the 
Indians resorted to collect a green earth which they used 
as a pigment to paint themselves^ and that he had seen it 
himself in place. I therefore desired Milor to obtain 
from him the most exact details of the locality, as it was 
probably the one alluded to by Charlevoix. The weather 
continued exceedingly wet and stormy, as it frequently: is 
on the eve of the equinox ; and re-crossing the river in 
the evening, I went to my disagreeable den, hoping it 
would be for the last time. 

September 16. — ^In the morning the cold rain continued 
to fall heavily, and left little or no prospect of my being 
able to get away during the day. Milor came over and 
advised our remaining, as he said it would be impossible 
for us to get everything stowed away conveniently, and the 
country would be so deluged with water as to make the 
camping places uncomfortable. Having breakfasted as 
usual with the commandant^ I retired to my quarters to 
get a lesson in the Sioux from Milor, who gave me an 
addition to my vocabulary of 200 words, with their pro* 
nunciation. The weather clearing up at noon, I walked 
to Major Tagliaferro's to bid him adieu ; and being pressed 
in a kind manner to pass the evening with them, I re- 
mained. We had a cheerful fire, and a comfortable cup 
of tea ; and when night came, and I had to walk over the 
wet cold prairie to my dirty store-room, I felt rather 
loth to exchange so much comfort for the dingy receptacle 
that was to harbour me for the night. This, after a com- 
fortless walk^ I reached once more, and upon opening the 
door, the damp confined air occasioned by the wet 
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weather was so oppressive, and smelt so horridly, that I 
was almost upon the point of returning to Mrs. Taglia- 
ferro's to ask permission to sleep by her fire-side ; and I 
verily believe I should have done it, but for an appre- 
hension of hurting the feelings of the commandant. I 
therefore reluctantly mounted my table, and drawing my 
bear-skins over me, fell asleep whilst forming determina- 
tions, that, under any circumstances, this should be the 
last time this old filthy warehouse should number mo 
amongst its articles. 

September 17. — Milor entered my den soon after day- 
break and announced a fine morning ; upon which cheerful 
intelligence I told him to go to the commandant's, and 
ask for assistance to take my luggage to the canoe, and 
then to make everything ready for our immediate departure. 
The orderly soon made his appearance, bringing me water, 
with a message from the commandant that breakfast was 
waiting for me as soon as I was ready ; but before I had 
left the store-room the worthy Major himself came, and 
seeing for the first time what abominable quarters had 
been assigned to me, expressed his regret in very strong 
terms, saying that it was altogether contrary to his direc- 
tions. I felt well assured of this, as it had been told me 
in confidence the day before that the proceeding was 
entirely owing to his second in command, who, if I would 
have attended his insane ravings and psalm-singings, and 
made him a handsome present into the bargain, would 
have given mo a bed at his house. And this was the 
punishment he had inflicted upon me for not doing so ; 
such pitiful and spiteful devils men sometimes become^ 
whilst they are fancying themselves so veiy good. 

Having breakfasted and taken my leave of Mrs. Bliss, 
with many sincere thanks for her attentions, I walked to 
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the river, accompanied by the commandant and several 
officers of the garrison. He here repeated his regrets, and 
desired me on mj return, if I did not cross the country 
to the Missouri, to send my luggage to his house oh my 
arrival, and establish my quarters there. I now bade 
them all adieu, and stepping into my canoe, the men set 
up a barcarole and chorus, and paddled over to Mr. 
Sibley's to take in Milor, whom I found waiting for me. 
Here we had another set of adieus to make, and having 
established Milor near to me in the canoe, we started our 
paddles upon the St. Peter's about 9 a. m., with a 6ne 
sweet fresh breeze, and a world of adventure before us, 
in a region unvisited by civilization, and in advance of all 
the frontier posts of the United States. 

The morning was bright, and our spirits were buoyant. 
The very thought that you are in a region where you 
depend entirely upon your own exertions and prudence, 
where the laws and regulations of society have no control 
over you, where everything is new, and where every hour 
may be pregnant with adventure, makes you at once bold 
and cautious, thoughtful and gay. I know not when I 
have felt more happy than upon this occasion; and it 
increased my satisfaction to see my men so sober and in 
such fine spirits^ and so much delighted as they evidently 
were to have Milor with them. 

The course of the St. Peter's was very serpentine : as 
we advanced, we found it about 125 yards wide, with low 
fertile bottoms on each side, and gracefully wooded slopes 
leading from them to the uplands. We went nearly 
south by compass ; the great bend of the St. Peter's, 
where the turn is made to the north-east, being in ab6ut 
44"* 12", whilst the source is in about 46^ and the mouth 
in 45''. About half-past 1 a. M. we reached the Indian 
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village of WdhmundSe Tahka, or "Great Eagle," con- 
sisting of six teebees on the right bank, and some lodges 
on the opposite side. The band was from home, on the 
prairies hunting bu£yoes. 

The reflections which I had before made on the con- 
dition of the Indians again occurred to me. Indeed, at 
every step a traveller makes in this countiy, he sees 
more distinctly the ruin that is impending over them. 
Before the white man invaded them they possessed all the 
country, could command all the game in it for their 
subsistence, and use their skins to clothe themselves 
with. The Indian could conceive of no wealth beyond 
thiS) for there was the certainty of animals being always 
plentiful, the population, from causes inherent to the 
condition of the aborigines, not increasing after the rate 
of that of an agricultural people ; but white men have 
taught them to abandon the use of fiirs, and to substitute 
blankets for them ; they have now acquired wants for- 
merly unknown, such as whisky, tobacco, arms, and 
powder. To acquire these, the Indian must make long 
journeys, must kill all the animals he meets with, not to 
subsist upon, for the flesh for the greater part is left to 
rot on the ground, but to carry the skins to the trader 
to discharge his debts, knowing well at this time that 
an unpunctual Indian gets no more credit. Alseady game 
is becoming scarce ; by and by there will be no skins to 
be obtained in these regions ; the trader will abandon 
them; and thus the Indians will discover that there is no 
one to supply their wants, and that their dependance 
upon the traders has led to their ruin. This state of 
things would cause their immediate extinction, but for 
the policy of the American government, which, before 
the extreme point of want overtakes the Indian, seizes. 
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under the fonn of treatj-bai^gain, all his Iand» and drives 
him to a more distant region. 

At half-past eleven we reached another small village, 
about three leagues from the fort, the residence of a 
chief who is known to the French traders by the name 
of Fenichon : this also was desejted by the band. The 
river a little beyond this contracted to about eighty 
yards in width, the banks being very low. We stopped 
for the men to dine at a stream, very narrow at its 
mouth, which comes in on the right bank, called Kdhka- 
hinhdhdhy or ^' Where the Elk was put,'' from some tra- 
dition of the Indians, and pursued our course afterwards 
along the beautiful sloping banks, covered with wild 
grass^ and crowned at their summits with fine trees. 

I found Milor intelligent and anxious to oblige : he 
had the physiognomy of a French gentleman of the ancien 
rSffimey and a good deal of the polite manner of one- 
He told me that he did not know exactly how he had 
obtained the name of Milor ; that he had always been 
told that his father was a French officer; but added, 
^^11 se pent. Monsieur, que ce fat un Milor Anglais.'' 
No doubt he got the sovbriqiiet from some circumstance 
or other when he was very young. The national name 
of the numerous Sioux tribes, he informed me, was 
Nahcotah^ and not Dahcotahy as it has been hitherto 
supposed to be. Nahcotah, he said, meant ^' the con- 
nected people," just as Lenni Lenape means ** the origi- 
nal people " with the Delaware Indians. Dahcotah is a 
name given to them by other Indians, who claim kindred 
with them, and means '* mes parens," or *^ my relations." 
But the confusion which prevails respecting the proper 
names of the Indian tribes^ the frequency with which 
names given to them by their neighbours are substituted 
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for the national names they recognise themselves by, 
and the consequent adoption of them by the white 
people, is a subject which ought to be discussed apart ; 
and for the present I shall continue to call these tribes 
by their universally received appellation of "Sioux," 
which is an abbreviation of the name given to them 
by the old French writers, of " Nadowessioux.** 

The Indian name of the St. Peter's is ^'Mirmay Sotor*' 
or " Turbid Water;" the water, in &ct, looking as if white- 
ish day had been dissolved in it At half-past 3 p. H. it 
widened to about 100 yards, with beautifal high grassy 
slopes. I landed at one of these gentle lawn-like slopes, 
and, ascending to the summit, had an immense extent of 
prairie-land before me, covered with wild grass; and ad- 
vancing a short distance, sprung a large brood of heavy 
grouse ( Tetrao cupido)^ which flew but a very short dis- 
tance. This incident brought the moots of Yorkshire 
and the days of my youth vividly to my memory ; indeed, 
the resemblance was perfect. 

At a quarter past four we passed a village called Shdk- 
pay^ or " Six," the name of the chief of the band : it con- 
sisted of seventeen large teebees, all of them closed, tne 
band being gone to the Shayanne to hunt buffaloes. This 
is called nine leagues from the fort The teebees were 
on the left bank, and the burying-ground, with some 
scaffolds, were on the opposite side of the river. About 
5 p. M. two young Indian girls rushed from the left bank 
from amidst some bushes, and, jumping into a canoe, 
paddled with desperate energy to get away from us. They 
were evidently terrified at our appearance, thinking per- 
haps we were those Ojibways they had been taught to 
dread so much, or perhaps entertaining an equal dread of 
white men, for the soldiers of these frontier posts are not 
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scrupulous. Our men frightened tbem still more by 
shouting after them, and striking their paddles in the 
same direction ; but I immediately ordered them to turn 
the canoe in an opposite direction, to convince them we 
intended no harm, for the young things paddled so 
desperately, I was afraid they would overset their canoe 
and be drowned. For more than a mile, however, 
they continued their exertions, nor relaxed until they felt 
sure they were out of our reach. A little further up we 
came to the village to which they belonged, consisting of 
half a dozen lodges on the right bank, with a great many 
children playing about them. We stopped there a mo- 
ment, and when the women saw Milor, whom all seemed 
to know, they came to the canoe, and greeted him with 
salutations and smiles. I desired him to explain to them 
that the little girls had nothing to apprehend from 
us; and when he had told them who we were, and 
how friendly our intentions were to them all, they 
seemed very much diverted with the fears of the children ; 
so, leaving them some pork and biscuit, we parted very 
good friends with them. Milor, by his own account^ had 
had several wives ; and when I asked him how many 
children he was the father of, he answered, " Cest difficile 
it dire, Monsieiur ; les femmes savent mieux que les hommes 
qui sent les p^res des enfants." 

At half-past 5 r. M. we landed on the left bank 
to encamp for the night, establishing our bivouac on 
a high bank, amidst a profusion of wild grass, six feet 
high, which the men had to cut out with their bush- 
hooks ; so that when the emplacement was in order, 
and our fires briskly burning, we occupied an area sur- 
rounded with lofty grass ; amidst which the dense smoke 
and the crackling flames, that made a singularly loud 
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noise in the wild inclosure, assisted to make the scene 
quite melo-dramatic. I made an excellent supper of my 
good tea, bread and butter, fried ham and eggs, taking 
especial good care to eat these last out of the frying-pan. 
On leaving Navarino, it was thought one frying-pan 
would suffice for the party — an economy which had pro- 
duced great inconvenience to myself, as I was obliged 
generally to surrender it too soon for the use of the men. 
Having now one for the parlour, and another for the 
kitchen, I was quite independent of the rest of the party, 
and I am not acquainted with a more desirable dish 
for a hungry traveller in the Indian countries than ham 
and eggs, soaked biscuit and sliced potatos, all nicely 
fried together, and eaten hot out of the pan. Of these I 
made a stupendously satisfactory meal ; and, rejoicing that 
I should no more have to retire to the musty and detes- 
table store-room of the evangelical major, I lay down on 
my clean pallet in my neat tent, and soon composed 
myself to sleep. 

September 18. — I was up with the earliest dawn, and 
rousing my men, we got under way amidst a most magnifi- 
cent sunrise. The additional provisions I had laid in for 
my voracious party at Fort Snelling, and the enormous 
quantity of potatos, cabbages, and onions which Major 
Bliss had permitted my Canadians to take from his garden^ 
had, on our departure from the fort, brought the gunwale 
of the canoe to within four inches of the water ; but 
our maxillary powers had received an important rein- 
forcement in Milor, and I thought I could perceive that 
we already floated a little higher in the water. To 
be sure, we were too deep for rough water, and, loaded as 
we were, never could have crossed Lake Pepin safely in 
fresh weather. Milor, to whom I mentioned my appre- 
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hensions on this account, told me we had no lakes to 
encounter on our way to the sources of the river, and 
that the water would be always smooth, except where 
the rapids were, which were several days distant. " Ne 
craignez rien, ne craignez rien. Monsieur,'' he said ; " je 
vous reponds pour ce danger-h\. Un canot 16ger fait peur 
plus qu'un canot p^sant.'' 

The river now wound through a rich bottom, and was 
about 100 yards wide. We passed a small prairie on 
the left bank, estimated to be twelve leagues from the 
fort, the edge of which is only twelve feet above the 
river. At nine we stopped to examine a stream on the 
left bank, with a strong current not more than twenty 
feet broad. Its waters were low, but, from the height of 
the banks, it was evident that the volume of water is 
large in the season of floods. Milor said the Indians called 
it Dododoah, or the " Singing of War,'' from the Nahco- 
tahs once assembling to sing the war-song there. It is 
the same distance that Carver assigns to the river which he 
has given his own name to,* and I suppose it to be the same. 

In the narrative of Major Long's interesting expedition 
to Lake Winnepeg, &c.. Carver is slightingly spoken of, 
and I think great injustice done to him. It is true, that, 
like many travellers, he has fallen into mistakes when 
venturing to give a detailed account of wild, unexplored 
countries, which had not fallen under his immediate 
notice ; but he certainly visited the countries he has 
described, and must have been a person of great energy 
and courage, to attempt the journeys he performed at that 
particular period. I have great pleasure in saying, that, 
having followed him to the extent of his journey, with 
his book in my hand, I can express my confidence in him. 

* Carver's Travcla, 1778, p. 74. 
VOL. I. U 
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A short distance from Dododoah another stream came 
in, about thirty feet wide, from the right bank, which 
Milor had no Indian name for, but called it Le Grand 
Gr^s, and here we stopped to breakfELst. I afterwards 
learnt that it had its source near a very remarkable 
outlier or pillar of sandstone, about thirty miles from 
its mouth. This pillar is situated on what is called the 
Big Prairie, and can be seen for a distance of twenty 
miles, somewhat resembling a church with a cupola ; the 
lower part being a huge column, sixty feet high, and 




twenty-five in diameter; and the upper part being thirty 
feet in height^ and varying from two and a half to fifteen 
feet in diameter. This curious obelisk of sandstone is 
one of the proofs of the ancient continuity of strata^ and 
of the general reduction which has taken place of the 
mineral structure of the country. For these particulars, 
as well as for the accompanying outline of Le Grand 
Grte, I am indebted to a traveller who had visited the 
locality and made a sketch of the pillar. 

Pursuing our course, we came to some rapids, about 
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half-past eleven, which were exceedingly strong; but 
keeping close to the right bank, and holding on to the 
bushes, we warped ourselves through in a very short 
time. About 700 yards further up we met with other 
rapids, and then sandstone in place. About 1 p. H- we 
came to Weeahkotee^ or the " Sand Hills," where there is 
a village, the inhabitants of which, Milor said, were gone 
to some lakes to collect wild rice. The sand-hills now 
began to rise very high. At 3 p. m. we stopped for the 
men to dine at a slope on the right bank, up which 
I ascended; and after struggling for 100 yards through 
the matted bushes, entangled with wild peas and vines, I 
reached the top, and found a very spacious prairie, thrown 
up into myriads of hills, made by what have been called 
prairie dogs. These interesting little animals have been 
called so probably from the indistinct sort of barking 
they make, for they have no resemblance to dogs, either 
in their appeamnce or habits. In size they are like 
a large rat, about ten inches long, with a reddish-green 
fur, and sit upon their hind legs like a squirrel on 
the top of the hillocks they have thrown up ; from 
whence, on the approach of danger, they quickly retreai 
into their burrows. They are short-l^ged, and have 
sharp crooked nails to their anterior feet, for the purpose 
of burrowing. Nature has curiously provided them with 
deep pouches, opening externally from their cheeks, and 
enlarging the sides of the head and neck. The first £peci- 
men which was produced had these pouches turned inside 
out, as though the animal had a bag on each side of the 
head, and in this odd manner it is figured in the LinnaBan 
Transactions, and in Shaw, vol. 2. Baffinesque gave it 
the elegant name of GeomySy and Shaw, of Mus bvr- 
sarins. 

u 2 
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SUBUR's copper MINE, A FABLE. 

From the brink of this prairie I had a fine view of the 
line of the river and the country around. The stream 
had a graceful serpentine course, and the trees on its left 
bank were beautifully distributed in natural clumps and 
lines, and everything assisted in the perfect and general 
embellishment of the scene ; even the uninterrupted soli- 
tude of the prairie was full of enjoyment The wild man, 
who is killing the goose for the golden egg, has abandoned 
it, after frightening the buffaloe away, and a country 
containing every requisite for human welfare is vacant of 
industry. Perhaps this state of things is to be as much 
attributed to the folly of the Indian as to the cupidity of 
the white man : the simple and ignorant savage, if he 
had not surrendered himself so easily to the artificial 
habits he was lured into, might have maintained his 
empire here a long time. It is impossible to look around 
one of these desolate and deserted prairies, without 
thinking of the quick ruin that has overtaken this unfor* 
tunate race ; atid the traveller re-peoples them in imagi- 
nation, with the same ardour as when, contemplating the 
graceful solitude of Rivaulx Abbey, he would wish to see 
the venerable monks re-appear in their mouldering clois- 
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ters. To me these walks from the canoe to the upper 
prairie were always sources of pure enjoyment. 

We got tinder way again at 3 p. m., and soon after 
killed three grouse from the canoe. The banks of the 
left side here were very beautiful ; the hills were conical, 
and about 100 feet high ; whilst the coves, or covUes^ 
that separated them, resembled amphitheatres covered 
with verdure, and crowned at the top with graceful trees. 
At 4 p. M. we came to Kdhtanieimah, or " Round Prai- 
rie,'* a lofty level about 100 feet high, with a fine slope 
covered with grass. The Indians have given it this 
name because it is nearly encircled by woods. A storm 
threatening from the north-west, I stopped a little before 
5 p. M. at a clean and commodious place for the night, 
and as soon as the tent was pinned down, and the fires 
were crackling, had the grouse transferred into a pot, and 
covering them up with rice, a pillau was brought to my 
tent in about an hour, that placed me for the moment 
on a par with the most distinguished living gastro- 
nomer. Milor, to whom I gave one of the birds, weigh- 
ing upwards of two pounds, and a dish of the rice, said, 
when he came to assist me with my vocabulary after 
supper, ** Que ce potage magnifique lui avoit fait du bien, 
et lui avoit dispose a manger son souper de tout son coeur ;" 
so that the pillau did not seem at all to have prejudiced 
his performances with the men at the boiled pork and 
potatos, for this is a dish which the vqt/ageurs stick to 
until their mouths, what with eating and talking, can do 
no more duty. 

September 19. — I rose at 5 a. m., and everything being 
carried on board, we resumed our journey, and, paddling 
along, came about seven to a village on the right bank, 
belonging to a chief called Wakondoanka, or " Lively 
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Spirit/' but better known to the voyageurs by the name 
of Le Bras Casse, on account of his having had an arm 
broken. About 7 a. m. the river was only about sixty 
yards wide, and the banks very low and woody. We 
passed some poles belonging to Indian lodges, standing a 
foot deep in the water. Some Indians had encamped on 
a sand-bar, near upon a level with the stream, and, the 
river suddenly rising, they had escaped and left their 
poles : this was a lesson to us. About eight we reached 
the Chagnkeeoota, or " Free-wood River," coming in on 
the right bank, and soon entered an extensive forest from 
which that stream takes its name, through which the St. 
Peter's wound and turned for several miles. The forest 
is said to extend from twenty-five to thirty miles on 
each side of the river, and the district consisting of low, 
swampy land, in which deciduous trees grow, the Indians 
have called it " free wood," in contradistinction to the 
wood that is evergreen and tough. 

About nine we stopped to breakfast at a place where 
immense quantities of small wild beans were growing; 
and here I perceived with regret that the trees were 
beginning to assume the autumnal tint — Nature's univer- 
sal signal to the wanderer in these regions to be diligent 
before the winter surprises him. A little further on a 
new feature appeared in the banks of the river, — a tena- 
cious blackish clay, with primary gravel. At 1 p. m. we 
passed a small stream on the left bank, which Milor said 
extended far into the country. It is called Weetak 
Wakdtah, or " Tall Island,"' from having its source in 
a lake containing an island standing high above the 
water. Upon all occasions the Indians appear to name 
localities from natural circumstances or incidents, and 
never to adopt arbitrary or fancy names. About 2 p. m. 
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we got out of the forest, and came upon a very handsome 
bend of the river, changing the scene from the sunken 
forest to high bluffs of land and clay, beyond which 
a charming prairie appeared on the left bank. Passing 
this, we came up with a stream on the right bank, with a 
great deal of primary gravel in its bed, which, in addition 
to other observations I had made, led me to anticipate 
a change in the stratification of the country. A short 
distance beyond this stream some calcareous rocks were 
in place, containing thin beds of fawn-K^oloured limestone, 
partially vesicular. The mineral structure of these beds 
resembled that of the galeniferous rocks of Missouri so 
much, that I think it not at all improbable galena may 
hereafter be found in this part of the country. In the 
course of this morning I met with some new varieties of 
helices and other land shells. 

At 4 P.M. we reached the village of Wahmundee 
Indootah, or '' Red Eagle,^" situated on a prairie on the 
right bank, but the band was out on their autumnal 
hunt ; we, however, got some grouse here, and pursuing 
our journey, stopped at half-past five for the night at 
a clean dry place on the right bank, and the bivouac 
being in order, concluded the evening by a capital dish 
of grouse pillau. 

To-day, the weather being fine, with a cool elastic 
north-west wind, the men paddled with spirit, and we 
made by calculation about thirty miles against the cur- 
rent. The owl of this part of America is a very goi^ 
sipping bird : every night numbers of them commence a 
general hooting, which they continue to a late hour. 
Milor had told me the first evening that this was a 
sign of rainy weather ; but I imagine it is merely a 
social noise they make, for I have often observed, that 
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when a single owl hoots in the night, if you mock 
him tolerably well, he is sure to enter into conversa- 
tion with you. I have also heard them hoot by day 
when the sky is much overclouded, the light being then 
much more agreeable to them than that of a bright sun. 

September 20. — After a comfortable night I rose be- 
fore day, and got under way before sun-rise, leaving our 
blazing fires behind us as though they were standing 
guard over our abandoned bivouac. About 7 a. m. we 
passed Wointseah Wahpahdahy or "Rush River," a stream 
about forty feet wide, which comes in from the left 
bank through prairie land. At eight we passed another 
small river on the right bank, called Ghagn Keeootah 
Oemikah, or " End of the Free Wood." This is compu- 
ted to be ten good leagues from the beginning of the free 
wood district. At half-past eight we stopped to break- 
fast at the foot of an extensive ridge about 150 feet 
high, running N.N.E. and S.S.W.; and whilst the men 
were preparing our meal I went to the top, where I 
found a very extensive dry prairie resembling an English 
moor, occasionally diversified vdth clumps of trees : the 
grass was low, being destroyed by the geomys, which 
had thrown up countless myriads of their little hills. 
The view from hence across the river was very beautiful ; 
the St. Peter's wound through the country, shining like 
burnished metal, and I observed a stream enter it from 
the north-east, traversing the prairie, and occasionally 
enlarging itself into considerable lakes. 

It had often struck me that in magnificent solitudes 
like this, a man, but for his afiections, might come 
near to realizing the thought that he was alone in 
the world; yet, when turning his thoughts to those he 
loves, how soon he peoples the world again with beings 
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prese&t to the fancy, though separated by thousands of 
miles. How readily and rapidly the thoughts fly to 
the most remote points! The velocities the body is 
capable of, cease to astonish us when we compare them 
with the telegraphic operations of the mind. Every 
where around the soil appeared to be fertile, indeed 
nothing seemed wanting to make it a farmer's paradise 
at some future day. Grouse were abundant, and rose 
booming and screaming in every direction. I picked 
up a fine elk's jaw here, and having taken the teeth 
out, finished my agreeable ramble and returned to our 
fires. 

Arriving there wet through in my lower garments 
from the heavy dew, I learnt, to my profound vexation, 
that my private tea-kettle, and some other things be- 
longing to my hatterie de cuisine^ had been left at our 
last night's bivouac, owing to our coming away before 
daylight. Upon this occasion I gave my Canadians to 
understand that I could " Peste !'' and scold as glibly as 
any of them; and not knowing what excuse to make, 
they at last proposed that L'Amirant should be crossed 
over in the canoe to find his way to the bivouac on foot 
and bring them back. But it was becoming rainy and 
cold, time was precious, and I was afraid something 
might happen to the fellow, so, after some reflection, I 
determined to go on without them. The water could be 
boiled in an open tin vessel we had, and, at any rate, 
that important instrument the frying-pan was safe. 
If that had been amongst the delinquents, L'Amirant 
would certainly have had to trudge. 

At half-past one p. m. we came again to rocks in place 
on the right bank, at a locality called by the Indians Mya 
Skah, or "White Rock," where there is an escarpment 
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of fifty feet, consisting of forty feet of clear granulated 
sandstone, with occasional flinty concretions, capped by 
ten feet of jBEkwn-coloured limestone, being a sort of 
repetition of the beds on the Wisconsin river. At the 
junction of these two beds there is a narrow seam of 
greenish-blue silicate of iron, which Milor said was a 
kind of pigment the Indians valued much to paint them- 
selves with. Here I observed several nests of the 
cliff swallow, built against the face of the rock. This 
species is said to be gradually advancing from the dis-» 
tant parts of the western country. At half-past two we 
passed the village of Wahgonahah^ or "Big Leg," the 
band inhabiting which were gone to gather wild rice. 
About 4 p. M. we reached a place called Traverse des 
Sioux, and passed a trader's on the right bank called 
^ Preston. The Sioux, who in old times came from the 
south to trade with the French, used to cross the river 
here. A little further on I landed at a prairie, and 
walked to an agent of Mr. Sibley's, of the name of Le 
Blanc. I found him at home with his Sioux wife, and 
some very nice little children. Having made him ac- 
quainted with my misfortune, he very obligingly offered 
to repair it by lending me an iron tea-kettle ; and finding 
it would not deprive them of any comfort, his wife having 
another, I returned to the canoe with it in my hand. 
As I approached the men, I heard one of them say " Yoil^ 
le bourgeois, qui est content." 

We left this place at 5 p. m., and soon after passed 
a stream on the right bank, called Wee Wee, or " Moon 
Greek."" Its serpentine course is divided so equally into 
curves, that the Indians, who always name things from 
nature, have called the curves moons. With the Nahco- 
tahs the word wee is used for both sun and moon ; in fact> 
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it means luminary, for they say ompdytoo tvee, "day 
luminary/' and heeydytoo wee, "night luminary ."* At 
6 p. M. we stopped for the night. 

September 21. — The morning was fine, but very cold; 
we, however, started as the sun was rising, and soon came 
up with a long bluflF of sandstone, capped with a thin bed 
of limestone, on the right bank. We computed our 
bivouac of last night from Fort Snelling to be about 125 
miles. The river was now about 100 yards wide. At 
9 A. M. we landed to breakfast at a high bluif called 
by Milor Makdssa Oasa, or "White Earth." Having 
contrived to reach the top, I found an extensive prairie, 
presenting an odd and picturesque appearance. From the 
bank it stretched several miles back into the countiy, 
without a tree, and then rose into an elevated terrace 
bounded by woods. But that which gave it a very , 
peculiar character was the tens of thousands of huge 
boulders scattered about in every direction, looking like 
petrified buffaloes. Upon walking to examine them, I 
found that a great many of them were granite, but that 
the greater portion were blocks of limestone, that had 
been torn up from the strata with great violence. These 
were the first granitic boulders I had met with on the 
St. Peter's, — many of them would weigh from 50 to 100 
tons, — a circumstance which indicated the vicinity of 
granitic beds. To the south was a low prairie with a 
lake, and to the west was another beautiful prairie, 
bounded by elegant wooded slopes on the left bank of the 
river. From the top of one of the boulders I made 
a hasty sketch of this pleasing scene. Milor had warned 
me against extending my walks too far ; observing, that 
wandering bands of Sissitons were sometimes prowling 
about, who did not hesitate to scalp any one they met, 
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who was unarmed and without assistance. I was, there- 
fore, habitually cautious, and, as I could command the 
whole country around from my position, felt very secure. 
To be sure, it was barely possible that Indians might be 
hid behind some of the boulders; but I could always 
make a good run for it to the river, and, by shouting, 
could soon draw Milor and the men to my assistance. 
Reflections and precautions of this kind always gave 
an additional interest to my walks. 

After a hearty breakfast, I left this interesting place, 
and about half-past eleven passed an island about 400 
yards long, the largest we had yet met with: a little 
beyond it was a well-wooded bluflF on the left bank, with 
the sandstone down to the water's edge. The river here 
was about ninety yards broad, and the current very 
strong, a sure indication of our not being very far from 
the Blue River. At half- past twelve we passed some 
bold grassy bluffs on the right bank, with numerous large 
boulders on their slopes. Immediately beyond them the 
Chanedska, or " Fort River," came in, so named by the 
Nacotahs upon the occasion of a fight between them and 
the Hahatona, or " People of the Falls,'* a name they give 
to a band of the Ojibways who reside principally near 
the falls on Chippeway river. 

At 2 p. M. we stopped for the men to dine, whilst I 
collected some fine unios in the river. From this point 
the bluff becomes very strong again, especially on the 
right bank. At five we stopped for the night, as we 
wanted an hour's daylight to repair the bottom of the 
canoe, the gum of which had peded off, as it is apt to 
do in frosty weather, and caused several leaks. We had 
killed some fine fat plover in the course of the day, and 
I had them boiled for my supper, a method of cooking 
those birds not greatly to be recommended. 
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September 22. — I found it very difficult to keep my- 
self warm during the night, which was very cold, and 
was glad to leave the tent at 5 a. m.» and go to the fire. 
The wind was sharp from the N.W., and Fahrenheit's 
thermometer stood at 34"" in the tent ; but on going to 
the river I found a still more unwelcome symptom, ice 
having formed at the edge of the stream. We had, how- 
ever, a fine sun-rise, and soon got away. At 7 a. m. we 
passed a low bluff on the right bank, which Milor said 
was called Myhakee Saba^ or '^ Black Bluff."^ The maple 
trees had already got their bright autumnal tints, and the 
dogwood and sumac had become purple and scarlet. 
Milor observed that my excursion should have been com- 
menced a month earlier, but that the autumns are usually 
very fine in this part of the country, and a great deal of 
ground might be got over yet in season. About eight 
we came to a fine reach of the river, with a rich wooded 
slope on the left, where the sandstone bluff was 150 feet 
high. Milor said that a very black-coloured rattlesnake 
abounded there. I had met with a great many mocassin 
snakes without rattles, but had not met with one snake 
that had rattles since we left the Wisconsin. 

Soon after 8 a. h. we came to the mouth of the 
MdhkcUohy or "Blue Earth River," a word composed of 
mdhkah (" earth '') and toh (" blue''). This was a bold 
stream, about eighty yards wide, loaded with mud of a 
blueish colour, evidently the cause of the St. Peter's being 
so turbid. It was not far from the mouth of this river 
that M. le Sueur was asserted to have discovered in 
1692 an immense deposit of copper ore. No traveller 
had ever entered the river to investigate his statements ; I 
therefore directed the head of the canoe -to be turned 
into the stream, the entrance into which lay S. 10*" E. 
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The current was exoeedinglj strong, and my men had to 
struggle very hard with their paddles to overcome it. 
Having ascended it about a mile, we found a Sissiton 
family established with their skin lodge upon a sand-bar 
— a fortunate rencontre, as it g^ive us an opportunity of 
asking for information respecting the object we were in 
search of. The head of the family immediately told 
Milor that the locality where the Indians collected the 
blue pigment was up the right fork of the river, and that 
we should reach it in an hour and a half. He added that 
he had killed a deer the preceding evening, and if we 
would give him some pork he would give us venison in 
exchange. All this was joyful news, so I landed upon 
the sand-bar and went to the lodge. The party consisted 
of three stout men, two women, and four children. The 
skin of a fine buck was spread out to dry behind the 
lodge, and some of the meat, in small pieces, was drying 
upon sticks near the fire. 

It certainly looked very uninviting ; and I told Milor 
to inform the women that I wanted a large joint, and not 
little smoked pieces, upon which one of them replied that 
there was one in the lodge. Accordingly, putting aside 
the skin curtain, we entered this Indian larder to look at 
it, when it turned out to be part of the breast lying on 
the ground all bloody and dirty, upon which a little 
naked boy was squatted down on his haunches. I looked 
at this delicacy more than once, and then told Milor I 
could not eat it, and therefore should not have anything 
to do with it. His answer was, '' Mais, Monsieur, c'est 
bien bon lors'qu'il est cuit.'^ Reflecting, however, that 
my scruples might not be quite so strong when I was 
hungry, we finally accepted it ; and the Indians, who had 
not had any pork in a very long time, were highly de- 
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lighted with their bargain. These people constantly as- 
serted that they knew of no remains of any old fort or 
stone building in that part of the country ; so that Le 
Sueur's fort, if he had ever built one, must haye been 
constructed entirely of wood. 

Whilst we were negotiating this exchange it began to 
snow for the first time this autumn, a not very pleasing 
incident to us, for snow upon these excursions is the pre- 
cursor of many discomforts, interfering seriously with 
bivouacs, and offering many other impediments. Pushing 
on, we passed a singular conical grassy hill on the right 
bank, which commanded all the vicinity, and appeared to 
me to be a likely situation for the site of Le Sueur's fort. 
We stopped to breakfast about ten on the left bank, the 
men appearing to be very much worried with the snow, 
and unwilling to leave their comfortable fire when they 
had done. I got them away, however, about eleven, and 
we hastened on. 

The Mahkatoh appears to form about half the volume 
of the St. Peter's, and is a very rapid stream. The 
Sissitons we had met told us it forked eleven times, 
and that the branches abounded in rapids and shallow 
places. About twelve we came to a fork or branch 
coming in on our right, about forty-five yards broad, and 
we turned into it, having a well-wooded bluff on the right 
bank about ninety feet high. The stream had very little 
current, owing to the main iHEOch, which we had just 
left, rushing down with great velocity, and making back- 
water here. We had not proceeded threenjiiarteiiB of a 
mile when we leadied the place which the Sissitons had 
deacnbed to us as being that to which the Indians re- 
sorted for their pigment. This was a bluff about 150 
feet high on the left bank, and from the slope being very 
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much trodden and worn away, I saw at once that it was 
a locality which for some purpose or other had been fre- 
quented from a very remote period. We accordingly 
stopped there ; and I told the men to make a fire and 
warm themselves whilst I examined the place. 

As soon as I had reached that part of the bluff whence 
the pigment had been taken, Le Sueur*s story lost all 
credit with me, for I instantly saw that it was nothipg 
but a continuation of the seam which divided the sand- 
stone from the limestone, and which I have before spoken 
of at the Myah Skah, as containing a silicate of iron of a 
blueish-green colour. The concurrent account of all the 
Indians we had spoken with, that this was the place the 
aborigines had always resorted to to procure their pig- 
ment, and the total silence of every body since Le Sueur's 
visit respecting any deposit of copper ore in this or any 
other part of the country, convinced me that the story of 
his copper-mines was a fabulous one, most probably in- 
vented to raise himself in importance with the French go- 
vernment of that day. Charlevoix having stated that 
the mine was only a league and three-quarters from the 
mouth of the Terre Bleu, made it certain that I was now 
at that locality, and the seam of coloured earth gave the 
key to the rest. Le Sueur's accoimt of the mine being at 
the foot of a moimtain ten leagues long was as idle as the 
assertion that he had obtained 30,000 lb. of copper ore 
in twenty-two days, for there is nothing like a mountain 
in the neighbourhood. The bluff, to be sure, rises to the 
height of about 1 50 feet from the river ; but when you 
have ascended it you find yourself at the top of a level 
prairie, so that what might to an inexperienced traveller 
appear to be a mountainous height, is nothing but the 
summit of the gorge which the river has cut out. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ASCEND THE MAKATOH AOAIN. THB VOYAOEURS 0NWJLLINO TO PROCEED.— 

MILOR's good conduct. MINDAT MANOWAH, OR SWAN LAKES. PAHKAM 

8kah, a beautiful half-breed, abandoned by her father. caur- 

Ron's grave. — milor's escape from starvation. — qranite in place. 

FiKDiNG the copper-mine to be a fable, I turned my 
attention to the possibility of getting from hence across 
the country to the red pipe-stone quarry on the elevated 
district called the Cdteau du Prairie, which divides the 
St. Peter's from the waters of the Missouri ; and I walked 
into the interior about two miles, in the expectation of 
getting a glimpse of some spur of the Coteau ; but 
nothing of the kind appearing, I returned to consult 
Milor. He dissuaded me strongly from attempting it, 
urging that we should have upwards of 150 miles to 
walk, carrying every thing with us; that little or no 
game would be found, water being very scarce in that 
direction. He said there was not a hill of any kind be* 
twixt us and the Coteau, but that the country gradually 
rose to its summit ; that, if there had been any copper- 
mine in the country, he must have heard of it, having fre- 
quently crossed betwixt the St Peter's and the Missouri ; 
and that, if he had heard of one, he certainly would have 
gone to see it. Objects of this kind, he assured me, were 
remarkably well known to the Indians, who wandered 
about in every direction, and who always attributed a 
mysterious importance to conspicuous natural objects. 
He added that the locality upon the Cdteau, where the 
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Indians obtained the fine red clay of which they made 
their pipes, was very curious, but was not connected with 
any metal whatever. 

Seeing there was nothing to be obtained by advancing 
further in this direction, and the low state of the river, 
and the impediments presented by the numerous rapids, 
rendering it almost impossible to ascend the Makatoh 
much farther, I turned my back upon this romance of 
Le Sueur's Riviere Verte, and passing swiftly down ihe 
current, got into the St. Peter's again. The moment we 
got into the water of this last river, where it is not mixed 
with that of the Makatoh, we found it exceedingly limpid, 
and altogether distinct from the turbid state of its tribu- 
tary ; a certain indication to me, ihat we should soon find 
the St. Peter^s running through a primajy countoy. There 
was no sensible current for some distance, owing to the 
backwater made by the Makatoh, the channel was about 
100 yards wide, and the country extremely beautiful ; 
the prairie occasionally coming down to the water's e^e, 
whilst at other times bold bluffs arose with well- wooded 
slopes^ interspersed with graceful clumps of trees. 

About half-past five f. m. I landed for the night at one 
of the loveliest encampments I had yet met with ; charming 
slopes, with pretty dells intersecting them, studded with 
trees as gracefully as if they had been planted with the 
most refined taste ; everything indeed around was in- 
viting. I could not but think what a splendid private 
estate could be contrived out of so beautiful a territory, 
A mansion, built on one of those gentle slopes, backed 
by thousands of well-formed trees, decked in their au- 
tumnal colours ; thousands of acres of the most fertile 
level land, with the river in front, and a world of prairie 
in the rear, abounding with grouse. Tet with all this, 
how much nearer would a man be to happiness without 
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Society? This reflection, with other considerations, de- 
termined me to leave it to others to build houses here, 
and to content myself with making use of these pretty 
comers of the world, merely as amusing spectacles that 
gratify the taste for the moment ; and to seek for hap- 
piness only where the welfare of those we love can be 
promoted, and which the most obscure comers are often 
better fitted for than the most enviable domains. 

I was sorry to discover at night that my men were 
not proceeding as cheerfully as usual. I had apprized 
Milor, when I determined to leave the Makatoh, of my 
intention of pushing on to the sources of the St. Peter's. 
This he had communicated to them, but they were un- 
willing to go further to the west : they were well fed, yet 
the nights were beginning to be very cold, and they 
thought I ought to have provided a tent for them. These 
fellows, when on their Indian expeditions, had lived prin- 
cipally with the Ojibways, and had strong prejudices 
against the Sioux. To go to the sources of the St. Peter*s, 
'it would be necessary to pass Lac qui Parle, about ten 
days higher up. Some savage murders had been com* 
mitted lately upon the Ojibways by other Indians, and 
the perpetrators had all rendezvoused at Lac qui Parle. 
Some of the reckless fellows called pillagers were said to 
be there, with other bad characters belonging to the 
Tanctons^ Assiniboins, and other bands bordering on the 
Missouri. Having listened to all these stories, I asked 
Milor's opinion, who stated that we were perfectly safe if 
the men only acted prudently, and that their fears were 
very much exa^erated. I had no choice now but to 
turn back or face the savages^ whose very wildness, 
so untamed by intercourse with white men, made me 
anxious to see them ; but, as I did not wish to give 
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up the idea of crossing the country from the sources 
of the St. Peter's to the Mandans, on the Missouri, I 
told the men that I should act with the greatest pru* 
dence, but that nothing should change m j purpose of 
advancing/ until I got an opportunity of crossing to 
the G6teau du Prairie : that mj life was as valuable 
to me as theirs could be to themselves ; that Milor 
was known to all the Sioux ; and that we should be 
quite safe amongst them, if they only acted discreetly ; 
and that, if they continued to act as cheerfully as they 
had hitherto done, I would give them marks of my 
friendship when we parted. Finding that I was of good 
heart, and that Milor derided their fears, they assented to 
go on, and said, " Le bourgeois fera comme il voudra.'* 

Septembe)' 23. — We passed a cold night; the ther- 
mometer was as low as 32"" in the tent, and ice had 
formed at the edge of the river; we had, however, a 
fine clear sun-rise soon after we got under way. Immense 
primary boulders appeared now in every part of the 
country. About 7 a. m. we passed a broad trail quite 
fresh — the trees and bushes being blazed and otherwise 
marked. The men did not like these appearances, and 
shewed as many apprehensions as if they were in an 
enemy's country ; but Milor explained to me that this 
was the trail of a band of Sioux, that had crossed the 
river here on their way to the south. The St. Peter's 
was now only about fifty yards broad, and was becoming 
shallow. A great profusion of unios were lying in the 
sandy bottom, buried to their umbones; the species 
called faaciattiSy with singularly beautiful nacres tinged 
with a brilliant carnation, being the most prevalent. 
I made a good collection of these shells, none of which 
were decorticated. About nine we ^topped to breakfieist^ 
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and built a rousing fire to warm ourselves ; when, having 
got into good spirits, we resumed our paddles, and about 
half after ten passed a large mass of sandstone in the 
middle of the river. At noon we came abreast of Min- 
day MangwaK ^^ or Swan Lakes," about a league from 
the left bank. Mangwah is an imitation of the cry of 
this bird. 

Milor computed the distances to Lac qui Parle as fol- 
lows : — From My a Skahy or " YiThite Rock,'' to the War- 
hajoOy or " Cotton-wood River,*" which we were approach- 
ing, thirty leagues : from thence to Gharri Shyahpay^ or 
" Red-wood River," forty leagues : thence to PaJijeetah 
Zezeehah, or " Yellow Medicine River," fifteen leagues ; 
and thence to Lac qui Parle, twenty-five leagues ; so that 
we had at least eighty leagues to go amidst the windings 
of this stream, before we should reach the latter place. 

At 3 F. M. I stopped to let the men eat, but took occa- 
sion to tell them that the days were getting very short, 
and that we should save a great deal of time, if they 
would make their principal meal at the close of the day, 
as I did. The proposition was not well received, and I 
thought it wise not to press it, as Jean Baptiste likes to 
make every meal a principal one, and they were evidently 
going on contrary to their inclinations. At this place 
the banks of the river consisted of about twenty feet of 
an ancient lacustrine deposit, containing great quantities 
of planorbis, anculotus, &c., of which I made a collection. 

The men only remained half an hour eating, and when 
we were under way again, got into one of their cheerful 
lively humours, favouring me with some of their best 
barcaroles. They liked Milor, and I perceived that he 
had been talking to them. At a quarter-past four p. m. we 
passed some blufis of red earth with numerous boulders 
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on the dopes. From this colour of the earth, an ap- 
proaching change in the rocks appeared probable ; but the 
banks continued the same until past 5 p. m., when all of 
us being fatigued with vigorous paddling, and the canoe 
leaking again, I selected a tolerably good encampment^ 
and we commenced the usual preparations for the night. 

September 24. — We got under way very early, and 
before 8 a. h. came to some rocky bluffs on the left bank, 
of a peculiar appearance ; and, on landing to examine 
them, I found they were a hard, compact red sandstone — 
the lowest beds being a fine-grained stone, of a brick-red 
colour : on the surface were numerous pot-holes, some of 
them a foot in diameter, and quite deep. The rocks ap- 
peared to have been very much water-worn, for they were 
as smooth as metal, and in some places rather difficult to 
stand upon. At some distance from the bank, immense 
masses were lying about close to each other, as if they 
had merely been loosened in their situs. We seemed 
now to have got beyond the calcareous strata. At 9 a. m. 
we reached the WarhajoOj and I made an attempt to 
ascend it a short distance, but we found it too shallow to 
proceed far ; and continuing our way up the St. Peter's, we 
soon passed another broad trail, and a Sissiton village, 
but without inhabitants. Our distance from the mouth 
of the St. Peter's to this place was computed by Milor to 
be, by the windings of the stream, about 210 miles. 

Making a hasty breakfast in the neighbourhood of the 
village, we pushed on, the river becoming 100 yards 
broad again ; and at 11a. m. came to Eepah Haaha, or 
"Long Point,'' a narrow isthmus, which runs three* 
quarters of a mile into the river, and is not more than 
fifteen feet wide. Here I observed a great many trees 
of the sugar maple {Acer sMcharinum). After coasting 
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this pointy the river stretched near the distance of a 
mile N. 30^ W., with a fine breadth of about 110 yards, 
the water being perfectly smooth, and a -prairie on the 
right bank* ' About noon we came to another long point 
of a similar character, and found the Zizania abounding 
in the neighbourhood. This was a hot day ; and having 
stopped to refresh the men at half*-past one, we proceed*- 
ed and passed a fertile bottom, with a beautiful open 
wood growing on it. Nothing can be more pleasing than 
this portion of the St. Peter's, which, sometimes holding a 
serpentine course to one bank, and then taking a graceful 
curve to the other, always when it approaches a bluff, 
leaves a pleasing prairie on the other side. Sometimes, 
for a considerable distance, the river and the bottoms 
occupied a space equal in breadth to a mile and a half. 
The general amenity of the country put us all into high 
spirits ; and just before 5 p. m., whilst we were paddling 
away, and screaming a Canadian boat-song at the top of 
our voices, we suddenly came up with several canoes on 
the left bank, fastened to the bushes, with a lodge 
containing four stout men, several women and children, 
and a very beautiful young half-breed girl, about seventeen 
years old, with fine flaxen hair. They had heard our 
screaming before we came in sight, and were not a little 
flurried ; but the appearance of Milor calmed them, and 
they came to the water-side to speak to him. 

We stoppecf for a short time, and missing the flaxen- 
haired beauty, with whose unusual appearance, so much 
contrasted with the coarse, black, wiry hair of the others, 
I had been very much struck, I told Milor to ask where 
she was, when they pointed her out to me hiding herself 
behind one of the trees. Perceiving we were white men, 
and knowing she was the daughter of a white man, a 
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modest feeling, which the others seemed to be strangers to, 
had taken possession of her, and she was evidently re- 
luctant to show herself. Upon inquiring into her history, 
I learnt that she was the daughter of an American trader 
named Robinson, who had lived some time among the Na- 
cotahs, by an Indian woman, who had lived with him as 
his wife. Having collected his debts in the Indian 
country, he left his family under pretence of business 
at Prairie du Ghien, and had never returned to them. 
This beautiful creature, being thus abandoned by her 
father, had been brought up as a savage ; but ignorant 
as she was of the ways of civilization, the modesty of her 
demeanour betrayed the consciousness that she was con- 
nected by blood with the white race. Upon being in- 
formed of these circumstances, I was exceedingly touched 
mth the hopelessness of her condition, for independent of 
her beauty, there was a gentleness and shyness of manner 
about her which seemed to implore the protection of the 
race she had sprung from. Before we left the place, I 
sent her by Milor some pork and biscuit, and a new silk 
handkerchief, a somewhat extraordinary present, to be 
sure, to a young beauty of seventeen, but she received it 
very pleasingly ; perhaps, after all, she may be less* mise- 
rable here than if her father had taken her with him. 
The head man of this little band was called Chas has 
keeahy or "First in Age."' This being the season for 
musk-rats, as the traders call them, they ha& taken an im- 
mense number of them, which they had skinned, and the 
carcases, which they are very fond of, were drying on 
sticks over a slow fire. In twenty days they had taken 
1200 of these animals. Some of the traders at Prairie 
du Ghien told me that these creatures increase in number 
now that the foxes and other animals are diminishing. 
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The sinkepayy as the Nacotahs call the muskquash^ or 
musk-rat of the traders, is much larger than the common 
rat; it has a reddish-grey fur resembling that of the 
beaver, and in common with that animal constructs itself 
a conical mud house, where the situation admits of it, 
above the sur&ce of any body of water where a root 
grows, which it subsists on during the winter, and to 
which it has access by a hole in the bottom. I have oc- 
casionally seen skins of this animal of a fawn colour. 
Besides this famous supply of musk-rats they had a large 
pile of wild ducks and teal which they had shot, together 
with a fine heron. All the Indians looked strong and 
hearty, in consequence of the abundance of animal food at 
this season of the year. 

As I was stepping into the canoe to depart, some of the 
women came and told Milor that if I did not give them 
also some pork and biscuit^ "it would not be me" — ^an 
oblique piece of flattery intended to provoke my gene- 
rosity. I told them that I had given some to the young 
girl because she belonged to my race, but that I would 
give them also some, aod begged they would always be 
kind to her, as the poor girl had lost her father. They 
answered that white men came amongst them and took 
wives, who thought of nothing but taking care of their 
children and their goods when they were travelling about 
the country ; and that when they had collected all their 

m 

skins they took everything away, and never came back 
again. That this was what Robinson had done : he had 
told his wife he was going a journey, that she must take 
care of the little boy and the little girl they had, and he 
would soon be back and bring them all new clothes ; that 

* This word is corrupted from aome dialects of tbe Lenape, and means 
" red.'' 
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he never came the first winter, and when their old clothes 
were worn out he never came with any new ones ; that 
he never came for fifteen winters, nor ever sent her a 
message ; that Pdhkah Shah, or *' White Hair/' was now 
seventeen years old, and her brother was a very good 
hunter. I desired Milor to tell them that perhaps Ro- 
binson was dead ; but they said that Milor knew better, 
for he had seen him two years ago at Prairie du Chien. 
Upon which I answered, that there were bad men amongst 
the whites as well as amongst the Indians, and that good 
white men loved their wives and children, and took care 
of them as long as they lived. They laughed, and asked 
Milor if I was going to stay in the country, and intended 
to take a wife ? I answered that I was afraid the white 
men had got such bad characters that I should not be 
able to get one ; when they all laughed and exclaimed 
with one voice, that, if I wintered in their neighbourhood, 
I should have Fahkah Skah ! 

A great deal more has been written about the austerity 
and reserve of Indians than is true. If you are uniformly 
kind to them, and generous when it is convenient to be 
so, they are as open-hearted and merry a race as ever 
I travelled amongst. These were a remarkably good- 
tempered, pleasant set; and we had become so weU 
acquainted, and it was drawing so late, that at one time 
I thought of pitching my tent here ; but on looking 
round, I saw many reasons against it, so we bade them 
"Good bye ;" and paddling on a couple of miles, made our 
bivouac in a charming, clean, open wood on the right 
bank. 

September 25. — After a comfortable night's rest, we 
hastened to get everything on board, and were on the 
water at sunrise. At eight we passed a place on the 
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right bank, where Milor buried his bourgeois^ a Mr. 
Cameron, in 1811. He wajs an enterprising, sagacious 
Scotchman, who had amassed a good deal of property by 
trafficking with the Indians; but with him, as with manj 
others, the word '^ enough^' meant a little more than 
what he had got, and whilst upon one of his expeditions 
he was taken ill in his canoe, was landed, and died in the 
woods. Milor told me, upon this occasion, how nearly 
himself and three others in the service of Mr. Cameron 
had been starved to death ; and as it illustrates well the 
privations which those who engage in these trading ad<* 
ventures are sometimes exposed to, I shall give a sketch 
of his narration. 

The winter was advancing fast upon them, and they 
had delayed so long collecting their packs of skins, 
that the ice formed one night too strong to permit their 
descending the stream in the canoe* There was, however, 
some hopes of a thaw, and they kept waiting from day to 
day until their provision, of which they had but a slight 
supply, was exhausted. They had nothing left now but 
to leave their packs of skins under the canoe and take to 
the woods, in the hope that Cameron, who was at a distant 
trading post below, seeing the state of the weather, would 
send relief to them, and that they should meet it on the 
way. The snow was too deep to enable them to carry 
any burden, and with their last meal in their pockets they 
commenced their journey. They met with no game of 
any kind for the first two days ; and on the night of the 
second, having nothing whatever to eat, they were re^ 
duced to the necessity of stripping some bark from a tree 
to masticate. In the morning the severity of the weather 
increased, and no alternative presented itself but stopping 
to die on the way, or making the most desperate effort to 
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extricate themselves. On the evening of the third day 
two of the men became weak, and frequently urged the 
others to stop ; but as it was always found a difficult task 
to persuade them to go on again, Milor always opposed 
these delays. These poor fellows were gradually losing 
their judgment ; they knew that delay would be f&tal to 
the whole party, yet the sense of present distress took 
away all reflection from them. Milor, who was ahead of 
them all, came before night to a place somewhat sheltered 
from the wind, which wa« very piercing, and seeing some 
signs of the bushes having been disturbed, he stepped 
aside to look, and found a dead Indian beside the remains 
of a small fire. He had no provisions with him, and had 
probably been crossing the prairies to join some band, and 
the whole country being covered with a deep snow, had 
lost his way. 

Milor now shouted to the men to come on, and they, 
hoping for good news, hastened to the place. Pointing to 
the dead Indian, he told them that would be their fiette 
before morning if they stopped. Being somewhat fright- 
ened at this, they kept up a pretty good pace until a late 
hour ; and Milor being in a part of the country he was ac* 
quainted with, took one of the most active of the men with 
him, and, after great exertions, they had the good luck to 
catch two musk-rats. With these they returned to the 
men, who had built up a good fire, and having eaten one 
of the animals they lay down to sleep, and rested very 
well. In the morning they ate the other before starting, 
and, as they felt a little more cheerful, Milor told them, 
that, if they would walk like men, he would take them to 
a place where there were plenty of musk-rats, and that, as 
soon as they had laid in a supply of them, they would 
strike across the country to Traverse des Sioux, where 
they would be sure to hear of Cameron and get food. For 
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two days, however, they caught nothing more, and all 
began to be sick and to despond. On the sixth day they 
caught one musk-rat, which raised their spirits a little, 
on the seventh they caught another, but that night all 
three of the men fell sick, and in the morning he could 
not persuade them to stir. Uncertain whether to abandon 
or stay by them, he went to the river and tried several 
places in vain for musk-rats. The weather, however, be- 
came more mild, and he returned to the fire to tell the 
men they were going to have fine weather, and that he 
was sure Cameron had sent somebody to meet them with 
provisions : this encouraged them a little, and they agreed 
to go on. 

They had not been marching an hour, when Milor, 
looking attentively to the south-east, declared that he saw 
smoke in that direction, and that there must be a fire : 
this^ as Milor said, had the effect of a glass of eau de vie 
upon them, and they went briskly on for two or three 
hours ; but this cheering sign disappeared, and the men 
were beginning to despond again, when the thought struck 
Milor, that, if any party was coming to their relief, they 
would naturally be keeping a look-out also. He accord- 
ingly directed the men to build up a fire, and to put 
a quantity of wet bark upon it to make a heavy smoke, 
whilst he would go to the top of a bluff and observe if 
the signal was answered. In less than half an hour after 
he had gained the bluff, he saw a thick column of smoke 
arise to the south-east, and not more than three miles 
distant. He immediately waved his cap, shouted to his 
companions, and set off in the direction of the expected 
aid. It was indeed the relief they expected : two men, 
each with a pack containing pork and biscuit^ had been 
despatched from Traverse des Sioux, and Cameron, with 
three others, were to leave it in a canoe if an expected 
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thaw admitted of it, and at any rate were to start with 
an additional supply. Milor having refreshed himself, set 
out to meet his comrades with the reinforcement. " What 
did they do when they saw you ? " I asked Milor. ** Ces 
gaillards-ldr ont commence i, danser, Monsieur/' was his 
answer. 

This incident in the adventures of Milor is very 
much to the credit of Cameron, who made so resolute an 
attempt to relieve his poor engages, when the chances 
were so much against his succeeding. It was during the 
same winter that a band of 164 Yanctons, seeing that all 
their families would be starved to death if they did not 
make a great eflfort to obtain some provisions, started with 
the snow three feet deep, in search of the bufeloe, which 
were said to be between the Shayanne river and Minday 
Wahon, or **Lake of the Spirit.'* The unfortunate 
savages never met with the buffaloe, and, with the ex- 
ception of three or four of their number, were frozen to 
death — ^the deep snows making it impossible for them to 
extricate themselves. 

A little after 10 a. m. we came to a mass of granite in 
place, which Milor ^imated to be fifteen leagues from 
the Warhajoo. Hereabouts then was the junction of 
the sandstone I had so long kept company with, with 
the granite ; for it appeared to me that the peculiar 
red colour of the sandstone of yesterday was derived 
from its contiguity with the granite which had altered 
it. Huge masses of this primary, rock were scattered 
about on both sides of the river : here was, no doubt, 
the original situs of the boulders I had passed below. 
The river now contracted to about fifty feet. At half- 
past 11 A. M. we came to the trading post of a Mr. 
Moore, on the right bank of the river, then encamped in 
a tent» but who was building a small house, consisting of 
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two rooms — one for himself and family to sleep in, tbe 
other to contain his goods. His wife, a middle-aged 
bustling Indian woman, seemed to be heartily engaged in 
the work. Their children were very Indian in their faces — 
small eyes and large cheek-bones; the half-breeds ap- 
pearing always to show more of the Indian than the 
white man. Mr. Moore was a thin, good-looking man, 
about forty-five years old, but intelligent, and gave 
me some interesting information : he said that the G6teau 
du Prairie was about fifty miles west of his post ; and 
not more than ten miles distant from Big Stone Lake : 
adding, but I thought erroneously, that it consisted prin- 
cipally of sandstone and limestone, the beds of which ex- 
tended to the Shayanne River. He stated also that he 
had seen fragments of coal on Lake Traverse, and that I 
might proceed in fall confidence that I should find the 
Indians peaceably disposed. The winter, he observed, 
rarely set in until the end of October ; but that it gave 
very little notice in this part of the world — extremes of 
mild and severe weather taking place within twenty-four 
hours. Indian com, he informed me, ripened very well 
where he lived ; and that next year it was his intention 
to plant both com and potatoes. The fitct of maize 
ripening well is a sure guarantee for a great increase 
of the white population here. Where this valuable grain 
comes to maturity so fitr north (44'' 30'), all other grains 
flourish ; and the ground here is exceedingly fertile. 

We now took leave of Mr. Moore, who, I learnt from 
Milor, had been a great many years in the Indian country, 
and had taken to wife the half-breed daughter of a Mr. 
Hart, another white trader. Moore had formerly been 
connected with an American fur company, but was now 
established as an independent trader — ^an annoyance which 
these companies are not slow to rid themselves of Milor 
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informed me that Mr. Sibley intended sending up a barge 
with goods verj soon, and establishing a trading-house 
opposite to him. This competition, as long as it lasts, 
will be greatly in favour of the poor Indians, who at 
present are obliged to pay as much as sixty musk-rat skins 
for one blanket. 

We shot three cormorants on the wing this morning 
from the canoe, to the great joy of the men, who make no 
scruple of putting every thing that falls in their way into 
their pot to boil with the pork. The navigation of the 
St. Peter's, as we approached its sources, had many embar- 
rassments in the great number of sand-bars and snag8» 
which the voyageurs call chicots ; but they shew great 
skill and prudence in their canoe management, seeming 
to know, from the appearance of the water, whether they 
ought to go slow or quick : they had already brought our 
frail but well-constructed bark vessel about 900 miles, 
and it was as sound as when we first started. At half- 
past two we had granite in place on the right bank, and 
lofty upland in front. I landed here, and went to the 
summit, where I found a boundless extent of prairie, 
without a single tree, on each side of the river. The 
valley was about two miles in breadth, consisting of 
beautiful fertile bottoms, through which the narrow stream 
meandered, looking, at a distance, like a bright silvery 
riband. Upon the slope of the banks a great part o^ 
the wood was dead and black from the fires of the preced- 
ing year ; and I observed that the men always preferred 
to encamp in similar situations, because the wood burnt 
briskly, and took them less time to collect. About 5 p. m. 
the masses of granite in place extended almost across the 
river, and finding a convenient situation near them, 
I made the signal, and we encamped for the night 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

HOW TO COOK A BAOOON. — MAKE A CAOHB OF OUR HBATT ARTICLES. — A 
GRANITE COUNTRY. — ^PROWLERS ABOUT OUR CAMP.— THE GRAND PORTAGE. 

September 26. — HaYing roused the men at 5 a. m., 
they proceeded to gum the bottom of the canoe, which 
had suffered a little amongst the shallows and snags of 
yesterday, during which time I collected some fine unios. 
We started soon after six, and passed a rapid with a Mi 
of about twelve inches. Haidng got into still water, the 
men, who had goiged themselves to a late hour the pre- 
ceding night with the cormorants and pork, seeing a racoon 
running on the shore, set up the cry of ^^ Ghdxt sauvctge ! ^ 
and, pulling away for the shore, all jumped out without ^'By 
your leave'* or "With your leave" — Milor and myself who 
had not seen the cause of this general animation, re* 
maining on board. A small covUe came into the river 
close by, and, the animal taking that direction, the men 
followed, making as much noise as if they were con* 
tending with a stag. We now jiunped out, and £Eistening 
the canoe, hastened to the catdiey where, after a long 
search, the poor animal was at last detected and immo* 
lated. He had been to the river-side looking for craw- 
fish, which the racoon in this part of the country is very 
fond of; so that the avengers of the craw-fish came upon 
him at an unlucky moment. 

The weather was beautiful to-day, warm, sunny, and 
serene, with a slight haze, resembling what is called in 
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North America the Indian summer. We made a hasty 
breakfast upon a battue or beach, and pushed on again, 
all anxious to make the most of this pleasant season. 
I had frequently heard this periodical serene part of the 
autumn attributed by persons living on the Atlantic to 
conflagrations of the dry grass on the immense western 
prairies of the Indian country ; but I now found the 
same phenomenon in the prairie country without a fire of 
any kind. We must look otherwise therefore for the 
cause. The river now became so embarrassed and shallow, 
that we could no longer use the paddles, and were obliged 
to take to poles. About 1 p. m. we were obliged to 
stop and unload the canoe, the bottom having got torn a 
little. Whilst some of the men were attending to this 
important business, the others began to prepare their 
dinner, and being curious to see how they would cook 
the racoon, I remained by their fire. A more summary 
exercise of the culinary art I never saw. Having made a 
fine blazing fire, they tied his hind feet to a piece of stick, 
and his head to another ; two of them then held him in 
the blaze until all the fur was ^nged off, and then slightly 
eviscerating him, consigned him in that state to the pot, 
cx)vering him over with pieces of &t pork to keep him 
down. They seemed to enjoy their repast immensely, for 
their talking and laughing was incessant. 

We got under way at half-past 2 p. m., and soon found 
the river diminish from two feet and a half to one foot, the 
water beautifully transparent, and the unios stuck in 
countless numbers in the pure white sand, so that I could, 
by baring my arm, select them as we went along. The 
stream began to be very narrow; in one place the trees 
had fallen across, and it took us a long time to get 
through. Our voyage now required unceasing exertion ; 
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we were constantly stopping to drag the canoe over the 
sand-bars and remove snags ; and all of us fiEttigued, were 
glad to encamp about half-past five p. m. 

September 27. — We had another beautiful morning, 
and were afloat before 6 a. h. At seven we had not quite 
a foot of water, and I began to entertain apprehensions 
for our future progress ; the stream was becoming more 
shallow every mile, and it was evident that this not being 
the rainy season, there was reason to apprehend we should 
have to put our lading in a cachsy or hiding-place, and 
take to the prairie. The Canadians, instead of encour- 
aging me, and suggesting prudent plans for pursuing our 
journey on foot to Lac qui Parle, rather tried to conjure 
up difficulties, saying we had enough provisions to take 
us back again, which we should not have in three or four 
days. MUor gave it as his opinion that we might get the 
canoe on as far as Lac qui Parle, but no &rther. I 
therefore told them, that, whatever might be their opinions, 
I had determined to go on, and if the water should fail us, 
we would all take to the prairie ; but that it was diildish 
talking about it until we were compelled to stop ; and 
that meantime every man must use his best exertions. 
Finding me resolute, they went on in a dogged sort of 
manner, to which I paid no attention, only giving my 
orders, as I always did upon these occasions, in a sterner 
manner. 

At half-past seven we passed a small stream on the 
left bank, which Milor called Weetah Chagntah Eahdntah, 
meaning the river which flows from a '^lake, with an 
island whose dead wood falls into it,^^ or Dead Wood 
Island River, as I have called it in the map. The 
traders have given it the name of Beaver River, an absurd 
name, seeing that aU the streams had these animals upon 
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them. My feet becoming cold, I landed to walk in the 
prairie, and finding it warm and pleasant exercise, soon 
left the canoe fiur behind me. Having gained the upland, 
I had another of the magnificent views of this unpeopled 
wilderness. The line of the St. Peter's was well marked 
by the trees growing on each bank : and these, owing to 
the narrowness of the stream, eflFectually concealed both 
it and the canoe ; but from the screams of the flights of 
wild geese, that were hovering over it as they rose from 
the river, I could know exactly the point where it was. 
I had frequently observed, also, that these birds turned a 
little out of their line of flight when they perceived us, 
and flew over the canoe : upon one occasion we winged 
one of them, and as the bird kept falling and using the 
other wing, the whole flock lowered itself, as if with the 
intention of assisting their wounded companion. 

Descending to the river to a convenient point for us 
to breakfast at, Milor, when the canoe came up, advised 
that we should make a cache of everything not necessary 
to us, in order to lighten the boat : selecting, therefore, 
all my best specimens, both of fossils, minerals, and shells, 
I had the rest^ which weighed two or three hundred 
pounds, put into bags, and having dug a hole amidst the 
bushes, we put the bags with various other things into it, 
and, covering it carefully up, we breakfei^d and left the 
place — it being understood that if the party separated 
and returned by the Missouri, those who re-descended 
the St. Peter's were to re-embark what we had placed 
in the cachoy and deliver them at Fort Snelling or Prairie 
du Ghien. 

We left the cache at 11a. m., much more buoyant 
than before, and got on without striking the bottom so 
often, passing soon afterwards a stream on the right bank 
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called Chagnshdhyapay, or " Bed-wood River.** This red 
wood is a particiilar sort of willow, with an under bark 
of a reddish colour, which the Indians dry and smoke. 
When mixed with tobacco it makes what they call Kinme 
Kinniky and is much less offensiye than common tobacco. 
The St. Peter's now became wider, but was shallow. Milor 
said we were now eight leagues from some strong rapids, 
named from a man called Patterson, who wintered there 
once, and who, from wearing a bear-skin cap, was called 
Waion Apdhhah, or "Bear's head;*' Wakon Seejah which 
means a " bear** in Nacotah, is also the name they give 
to the devil ; Seejah meaning " evil,** hence Wakon 
Seejahy "Evil Spirit.** This name was probably first 
conferred on the grizzly bear, who is rather too strong 
for the Indian. 

At two, at the place where we stopped for the men to 
eat, the grass had become so dry that the fire began to 
run in it. Milor stated that we must soon expect to see 
prairies on fire, for many of the Indians were so careless, 
that they left live embers at their stopping-places. I 
could not understand frY)m him that they ever purposely 
set the prairies on fire. A huge perpendicular granite 
rock was standing alone here on the right bank, and fur- 
ther on we passed a fine escarpment of vertical granite, 
fifty feet high, and about 150 yards long, upon the fsyce of 
which several swallows had built their nests. At 5 F. m. 
we encamped at a small cascade running across the chan-^ 
nel, caHed Hhdhhah (" The Falls **), the Hh being pro- 
nounced as a suppressed guttural. I chose the place of 
our bivouac in a pretty wood on the right bank, with a 
prairie behind us, bounded by rugged granite hills to the 
south, resembling parts of Dartmoor. In our front we 
had the faXis and a curious basin excavated by them. In 
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approaching this basin the river flows through a passage 
it has worn in a ledge of granite stretching across the 
diannel about S. E. and N. W. bj compass. The passage 
through which the water flows is about thirty-five yards 
broad, and ihe ledge continues to the left about 100 
yards, and twenty yards broad, with a slope of 20"* N. E. 
by N. This slope is as slippery as metal, and has evi- 
dently been produced by the friction of water continued 
for a long period. But betwixt this slope and the cascade 
is an excavated basin about fifty yards by forty. It is 
evident that in ancient times, when the volume of the 
river was many times greater than it is now, the ledge of 
granite extended across the channel, that its greatest 
force was exerted upon that part of the ledge where the 
present narrow entrance to the basin is^ and that the 
cascade by recession has shifted its place to where it now 
is, and commenced, by its eddy, the excavation of the basin. 
I consider this an instructive instance, as well of the 
greater amplitude of the rivers of this continent in former 
times, as of the power which water exercises upon the 
bed over which it passes, and excavates its channel by 
recession. 

September 28. — T^e rose at 5 a. m., and having well 
gummed our canoe, and got every thing on board, pro- 
ceeded to the cascade. Here we unloaded it again, and one 
of the men going into the river where the water projected 
over, contrived, with the assistance of the rest below, 
to hoist the canoe to the top. Nothing could exceed 
the care and judgment of the men upon this and similar 
occasions. They considered the canoe as the ark of their 
safety, and upon all difficult occasions were entirely to be 
depended upon. When in the midst of their jokes and 
merriment they would come to a difficult rapid, it was 
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admirable to see how vigilant they would instantly be- 
come. At a word from the steersman one or more of 
them would jump breast-high in the water to steady the 
canoe and guide it amidst the sharp rocks through which 
the river came boiling down. This they would do 
several times a day without complaining ; and upon this 
occasion, on a very cold morning, a few minutes after 
starting, four of the men stood breast-high in the water to 
steady the <»moe, whilst the man above drew it up with a 
rope. 

We soon reloaded, and at 7 a. m. were afloat again. 
From this place Milor said it was ten leagues by land to 
Lac qui Parle, a good day's journey to a stout waJker, but 
a troublesome one when the grass is high. The banks of 
the river were generally low, but occasionally immense 
blufls of granite came jutting in, maple, oak, poplar, and 
willow abounding. Milor informed me that the sugar- 
maple was a great blessing to the Indians ; for that often 
in the spring, before the snow has melted, and they are 
almost reduced to starvation, they watch the maple- 
tree, and as soon as the sap begins to run in March, 
drink it and soon recover their strength. They also 
in great emei*gencies find much nutriment in a creeper 
which twists round the tree, and which they call bois de 
tort. 

As we advanced the quantity of wild ducks and geese 
became enormous ; but they were shy, and generally rose 
before we could get within shot, for it was impossible to 
make my men preserve silence; but the bends in the 
river being very short here, owing to the resistance of 
the granite, sometimes when we suddenly came round 
one of the points, we used to knock a good many of the 
birds down : all of them were fat, and many of them had 
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the most beautiful plumage, especially the gaudy-crested 
wood-duck, which is a common bird here. 

At 8 A. M. we reached Patterson's Bapids, which in &ct 
do not deserve that name. It is true the bed of the river 
appears so much obstructed with rounded masses of gra- 
nite, as to make it a difficult affair to get a canoe through 
at low water, but there was no boiling and foaming of the 
stream, so as to give it that character which distinguishes 
what are called - rapids. All of us, however, except two, 
landed to lighten the canoe, and walked through a wood 
to a fine prairie bottom with the wild grass six feet high. 
Here, near to the river, we fell in with the track of 
the charette road of the Fur Company. Milor informed 
me that their goods were sent up the river to this point, 
and then put into carts or charettes with two wheels and 
one horse, and sent across the prairies to their different 
trading posts. It was a new and welcome sight to see 
ruts made by wheeled carriages, although they reminded 
us of civilization, rather than introduced us to it. 

The rich prairie bottom I was now traversing was at 
least one mile broad, and extended far upwards along the 
course of the river. What a meadow for a fanner ! Tired 
of walking in the high grass, I made for the upland 
prairie, the surfisu^e of which consisted of a light sandy 
soil; but the infinite number of small hills of rich black 
mould, thrown up by the geomys, shewed the fertility of 
the subsoil. Seeing some eminences at a distance onthe 
prairie, which I thought might be lofty enough to give me 
a view of the Goteau du Prairie, I made for them, believing 
them not to be more than a mile and a half distant ; but 
such is the deception in prairie distances produced by 
objects in situations where there is nothing to com- 
pare with them, that that which appears near is often 
distant, and that which appears large is often small. 
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Thus, these eminences, instead of one mile and a half, 
were at least four miles distant, for it took me more than 
an hour to reach them ; and instead of being high, were 
so low that thej appeared quite insignificant. I could 
now imderstand why a bear had been mistaken for a 
buffido ; for it seems that upon these immense prairies, 
where there is nothing to interrupt the general level, any 
object, however small, is, for want of something to com* 
pare it with, invested by the imagination with dimensions 
that do not belong to it. 

I now turned back to seek the canoe, having got a 
sick-headache by walking too far before breakfast : it had 
got ahead of me, but I soon overtook it, and was glad to 
take a cup of tea and eat a cold wild duck which had been 
boiled the preceding day. Having got under way we set 
to work vigorously with our poles, but soon came to other 
rocks in the river, which obliged some of us to land and 
lighten the canoe. Whilst on the upland prairie I found 
some slabs of flat salmon-coloured limestone, that had 
been brought here apparently from the north-west, from 
whence I concluded the granite stretched to the north-east, 
and that the limestone we had travelled with so long was 
north-west of us at no great distance. 

We found the wild fowl less shy now that we had 
left behind us the landing-place of the Fur Company, 
owing, no doubt, to the birds below being a good deal 
harassed by the people in the service of the traders. We 
got as many as we wanted, all of them exceedingly fat ; and 
some of them were so like the canvass-back in every parti- 
cular, that I could see no distinction. The unios were 
singularly beautiful in this part of the river, especially 
the Unto fasciatuSy some specimens of which outstripped 
in elegance any I had yet seen. 
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About 2 p. M. the river became so shallow that there 
was no longer any channel. We were all, therefore, 
obliged to get out, and the men dragged the canoe through 
the sand as well as thej could. This was a tedious and 
fEitiguing day, and we were glad to encamp at 5 p. m. 
Our progress had not been great during it, but I told the 
men that we had overcome all the difficulties that pre* 
sented themselves, and to-morrow, after a night's repose» 
we should be ready to do the same thing again. They 
appeared more reconciled to going on than they were, for 
they knew that every day made the water shallower below 
as well as above, and that they would have plenty of hard 
work if we were to return before it rained and swelled 
the river. But these Canadians did not think much be- 
yond the moment : what principally occupied their minds 
were the facts that we got more wild ducks and grouse 
than sufficed to subsist our party daily, and that all this 
fine living would soon be at an end if we were to turn 
back ; and as I was convinced that the Indian summer 
would last for some time, I was no more afraid of their 
opposing my wishes at present. Our constant dish now, 
both for parlour and kitchen, was a pot of grouse, wild 
ducks, and biscuit all boiled up together. The potoffe 
which this made was the delight of the men : the pork 
and ham we saved for our return. 

September 29. — The night was a very cold one, and I 
was glad to rise with the dawn. Whilst I was washing 
at the river, Milor and the men came to inform me, that 
during the night they had heard men whistling, which 
waa answered, and then the occasional crackling of diy 
branches, as if of men walking stealthily about : this was 
repeated an hour before day. They were all quite sure 
of the fact, and thought it was a party of young Ojibways, 
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four in number, prowling round to take Sioux scalps. 
Attracted by our fires» they had cautiously examined our 
strength, and finding that we were white men had moved 
ofi*; yet, if they had fallen in with one or two of us, and 
could have overpowered us, they would have done so, for 
the young Indians who are out in pursuit of scalps never 
return without them if possible. Milor said that the 
chiefs found it very difficult sometimes to keep the youths 
within bounds ; that, notwithstanding the restraints laid 
upon them, and their being watched, they often got away 
in the night, and rather than return without a trophy, 
would murder a lone woman or a child, or any one they 
could overpower, knowing that if they got safe back with 
a scalp everything would be overlooked. The women, it 
seems, always take the part of the delinquents, and, 
although they are no better than the menial slaves of the 
chiefs, still they have a great deal of influence over them. 
So true it is, that in all situations of life men cannot live 
without the society of women, and that they generally 
find out they cannot lead quiet lives without they permit 
their better halves to do just as they please. 

In the morning we were so much occupied with gum- 
ming the canoe and thawing our frozen things, that we 
did not get away until 7 a. m. I continued on foot to 
the mouth of the Chdktdhn Boahy or " Sparrow-hawk 
River," a stream about twenty-five yards wide, when the 
canoe coming up I embarked ; and not long afterwards 
we passed another stream on the opposite or right bank, 
called Payjetah Zezeehcthy or " Yellow Medicine," from a 
yellow root which the Indians procure here for medicinal 
purposes. The St. Peter's was about eighty yards wide 
here, the banks flat and abounding in zizania and wild 
ducks and teal, that flew up in clouds as we advanced. At 
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9 A. M. we stopped to break&st : it was a fine autumnal 
morning, sunny yet cooL The leaves were fftUing from 
the trees very fast ; they froze in the cold nights, and 
the hot sun succeeding hastened their fall 

At 1 p. M. we reached Minnay GhdhMh, or '' Water- 
fells/' from whence it is about two miles to the Grande 
Portage. Here we all got out of the canoe, and the 
men entering the water as high as their waists, com- 
menced dragging it through a rather turbulent rapid 
about 100 yards in length. Ascending the uplands on 
the left bank with Milor, I had a charming view of the 
country. The breadth of the valley was still about two 
miles : immense rugged masses of black-looking granite 
lifted up their heads throughout the whole line of it, which 
was very serpentine. On descending to the river, I found 
the men had taken all the lading out of the canoe, the gum 
having cracked owing to the frost, and given way gene- 
rally whilst they were dragging it. This caused a deten- 
tion of more than an hour ; and learning from Milor 
that there were four more rapids in advance, I took 
to the uplands again on the left bank, having an immense 
prairie on my right. Walking along the crest of the 
uplands, and occasionally watching the progress of the 
canoe, I came to a ravine at least 800 yards wide, very 
profound and thickly wooded ; and seeing two others of a 
similar kind ahead, I did not care to descend into them 
alone, as they wei*e exactly such places as marauders 
would select to hide themselves in, and descended to the 
river again. This I did with reluctance, being in a good 
humour for a long walk ; and certainly a fine stretob 
along the edge of a boundless prairie, with a river below 
you flowing through a'beautifiil valley, is a source of much 
enjoyment. During my walk I had again occasion to 
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observe, that^ in conadering the causes which have led to 
such extensive plains being totally without trees, it is to 
be borne in mind, that wherever there is water and shelter 
there trees always grow. 

The other rapids beyond the Minnay Chahhah all oc- 
curred within the distance of a mile, so that in fact the 
men were always in the water. About half-past three p. m. 
we reached the Grande Portage. Here we came upon 
an uninterrupted succession of violent rapids for three 
miles, so leaving two of the men to conduct the canoe 
through this long line of breakers, we landed the luggage 
and the greater portion of the provisions ; and each of 
us taking something, commenced our march across the 
Grande Portage, which is about a mile and a half broad. 
£ach of the three Canadians took about 100 lb. weight 
upon his shoulders, and looking at nothing but his feet, 
trudged away with it without a murmur. This they are 
accustomed to do from their youth upwards. I saw, 
however, that all the men were fatigued and would be 
much better for having-dry clothes ; therefore we drew 
near to the bank of the river where the canoe must pass, 
at a place about half-way across, and selected a place for 
our night's bivouac. The canoe having reached us we 
pitched the tent, and having built up our fires, lost no 
time in making ourselves as comfortable as we could. 

September 30. — At day-break we put ourselves in mo- 
tion again, and taking my portfolio and instruments, I pro- 
ceeded to the west end of the portage^ which was across 
a fertile bottom, with immense masses of granite all 
quasistratified, in lamina of about an inch broad, distri- 
buted about. In some places these masses were twenty feet 
high, and dipped to the south-eajst. Some of these laminated 
masses were in a vertical position. Most of them were a 
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red quartzose granite, with a slight quantity of mica ; 
but some were gneissoid, and from some of the masses I 
collected good specimens of both granite and gneiss. 
Having got everything across the portage^ and being 
joined by the canoe, we re-embarked, and got with much 
pleasure upon a smooth stream about eighty yards wide, 
as great a luxury to us as leaving a bad road to enter 
upon a good turnpike is to travellers. I oould not but 
admire this morning the address with which these voyor- 
gears carried their loads on crossing the portages. A 
large bag full of something was first put on the back of 
the head and neck of one of the men, with a collar round 
it and the forehead to prevent its slipping off ; upon that 
9, heavy bag of biscuit was placed, and above that again 
one of my largest carpet bags containing minerals and 
shells. Thus loaded and bending down, the man, keeping 
his eyes fixed upon the trail and his feet, and never at- 
tempting to look up, went for near a mile without stop- 
ping. L'Amirant, who was a stout young fellow, always 
carried my luggage, as I wished to have the same man 
always accountable for it, and he never used to show any- 
thing like impatience, except when it came to the carpet 
bag, and then he would say, ** A present ce s sac 
avec les pierres/' 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



CAMP NEARLY BURNT. RBAOH LAO QUI PARLE. TURBULENT CONDUCT OF 

THE SAVAGES.— 
TO THE CHIEFS. 



THE SAVAOES. DANGER OF BEING PLUNDERED. THE AUTH0R*8 SPEECH 



This was a beautiful and a warm morning, with a per- 
fectly serene sky, and we moved along very agreeably 
amidst extensive areas of wild rice and clouds of wild 
ducks untU we came to more rapids— three of them coming 
in near to each other, and a fourth lying in wait for us a 
mile further on. We therefore lost a great deal of time 
in landing and re-embarking ; but the men behaved very 
well, and their conduct was the only thing I was anxious 
about. Having passed these rapids, we had flat banks 
without trees, or only two or three here and there, the 
river spreading itself to the width of 110 yards, and 
winding about as it were in an immense meadow. The 
prairies now began to look brown, like the English moors, 
the water was still, and we paddled away at the rate of 
four or five miles an hour, the men singing Canadian boat- 
songs, and only interrupting them to halloo at the top of 
their voices, now and then, when the otters were seen 
swimming about amongst the zizania. Milor said that 
bufialoes were killed here about five years ago, but that 
he thinks the animals have been so persecuted that they 
will never return. 

We stopped to break&st about half-past nine a. m., and 
started again in forty-five minutes. The musk-rats were 
already at work building their conical houses on the 
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marshy grounds, with mud and the straw of the wild rice, 
against the approach of winter. As we advanced through 
these low rice-grounds, clouds of wild ducks rose on the 
wing, and we killed them at our leisure from the canoe. 
Nothing tended to keep up the good-humour of my Jean 
Baptistes, so much as seeing piles of these beautiful birds, 
all as &t as they could be, laid in the canoe. I became 
now more than ever persuaded that the most scientific 
as well as the most humane way of the few governing 
the many is to do it par le ventre. At half-past twelve 
we passed a broad gap in a bank twenty feet high of day 
and sand, which Milor said was made by an immense 
herd of buffaloes that crossed the river here eighteen 
years ago. 

About 3 P.M. we came to a stream on the left bank about 
fifty feet wide, called Mea Wakan (" Spirit Medicine'*) ; 
and here we saw that the prairie was on fire at no great 
distance from us. The river now contracted to thirty- 
five yards, and became more narrow as we advanced. We 
pushed on, and about half-past five made our bivouac for 
the night amongst some very high grass and weeds, not 
being able to select a better place. From this place 
Milor said it was not more than two leagues to Lac qui 
Parle by land, but that it would be five by water. When 
night fell the prairies both north and south of us shewed 
themselves brilliantly on fire, though perhaps eight or ten 
miles off. Before we lay down I pointed out to Milor 
the danger of our situation, encamped in high thick 
grass ; and as it was evident, that, if the wind should 
change, the fire might gain too rapidly upon us, I di- 
rected the men to have every thing ready to retreat to 
the river if such a danger should be imminent. Milor pro- 
mised that he would keep a good look out during the 
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night, and I found he was to be relied upon, for having 
turned out twice, to see how the fires were going on, I 
found him both times watching. 

October 1. — ^But we were all too much fatigued to 
keep up a perpetual vigilance, and having fallen into a 
profound sleep, were not aware that a high wind had 
arisen about two in the morning, which, driving the flames 
with wonderful velocity, had set everything on fire down 
to the water's edge, except the low bottom upon which 
we were, and which was saved by the grass being rather 
green and wet. The men, who were awoke by the fire 
roaring within two or three hundred yards of us, rose in 
alarm and came to my tent. Upon examining our position, 
we came to the conclusion that the fire had passed the 
bottom on which we were on both sides, and that it was 
the juicy green grass which had saved us ; the which, if it 
had been dry enough, would have got into immediate con-, 
flagration, and, in the confusion created by the flames and 
the volumes of smoke, we should most probably have not 
been able to save anjrthing, and might some of us have 
perished. Looking back to the danger we had incurred, 
I felt very much ashamed of my own want of vigilance, 
and told Milor how much we were in want of a Provi-. 
dence to take care of us, since it was evident we all prefer- 
red sleeping to taking care of our lives. He admitted that 
we had not acted with prudence, and told me that three 
Nahcotahs were suffocated last year, having laid down 
where the grass was dry and thick, and that the fire 
having got into it, the smoke had first bewildered and 
then suffocated them, they being found each of them in a 
different place, where they had fallen after struggling in 
vain to escape. Buffaloes also perish, for when surrounded 
by raging volumes of flame, the smoke fi.rst blinds and 
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then sii£focates them. It requires to have seen the 
tremendous columns of smoke that sometimes rise, to 
tmderstand how it is that wild ducks are said to be 
sometimes unable to escape. 

We remained watching the fire until 3 A. H., when 
it having reached the river and expended itself, we 
laj down again. When morning dawned, we perceived, 
from the mantle of nature being changed from a russet- 
brown to a deep black, that the prairies had been all 
burnt dose to the ground ; and amongst the drollest 
contrasts I have ever seen, was, I think, that now pre- 
sented to us, of a serene skj with a brilliant sun shining 
upon a black world. 

At about half-past six we re-embarked; the stream 
having now become a rivulet not more than twenty-five 
yards wide, the borders of which were covered with inte- 
resting plants. At 9 A. M. we stopped in a dump of 
sogar-maple trees to breakfast, where we found a great 
number of little wooden troughs, which the Indians, after 
making an incision in the trees, place beneath them to 
collect the sap : here, also, were their spring teebees, 
which they inhabit at that season. Directing the men 
after breakfast to proceed up the river, I vralked about a 
mile through the alluvial ground adjacent to the river, 
and got upon the upland, from whence I had a boundless 
view over the prairie to the south and south-west. The 
valley beneath me, the soil of which was entirely formed 
of fluviatile deposit, was still about two miles broad, and 
shewed how vast the volume of fresh water had formerly 
been. Here I had again occasion to observe how much 
the fertility of these prairies or uplands is injured by 
these annual conflagrations, the vegetable matter being 
burnt) and everything on the surface incinerated, so that 
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the wild grass on tliese extensive plains becomes short 
and wiiy. Granite boulders, occasionallj mixed up with 
others of a soft pale-coloured limestone, were lying in 
great quantities upon the river slopes. 

The regularity of the serpentine bends of the river was 
admirable : from the point where I stood I could see the 
stream at the termination of six different bends, at each 
of which the canoe appeared by turns. On descending, 
I measured the neck of one of these bends, and 
found it to be sixty yards broad. 

At length the stream, constantly diminishing in width, 
became blocked up with fallen trees, and it was ex- 
ceedingly tedious to stop so often to cut our way 
through them; but we took them patiently in succes* 
sion, and having got through the worst part, came to 
a small cleared piece of ground on the left bank, where 
we found vestiges of white men, for a log-hut was 
building, and there were three Indians, two of them 
dad in old British uniforms. These men came running 
down to the bank, and one of them fired his gun 
over our heads as a salute. Milor now found out from 
them that the log-hut was erecting for a missionary, who 
was in the neighbourhood making some hay he had cut. 
As soon as they had given us this information, they set 
off scampering to Lac qui Parle, to announce the arrival 
of strangers. A little after 1 p.m. we passed a small 
stream coming in from the right bank, called Ghagn Ikpab, 
or ** the last stream with trees '^ before reaching the lake. 

We paddled away as fast as we could, that we might 
reach the trading post before any persons had assembled 
at the landing. The stockaded fort of the agent of the 
post was about three-quarters of a mile from it, and I 
wished to land quietly, rather apprehending soi^e 
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trouble from the confusion of an Indian mob^ and en- 
tertaining a worse opinion of the wild people we were 
about to meet, than perhaps they deserved. But we 
were too late. The party we had seen must have 
speeded as though they had borne the "fiery cross,*' 
for, on reaching the landing, we found at least 100 
Indians, stout, brawny, athletic young fellows, most of 
them with buffido robes on, the rest naked ; some 
painted red, some black, some black and white, and 
indeed begrimed and bedaubed with all colours. Many 
of them had eagles' feathers in their heads, and the 
greater part of them was armed. There were also a great 
number of women and children, and others were flocking 
to the place. 

On making our appearance an immense yell was set up 
by this strangely painted and savage-looking company, 
which, if I had been conscious of being under the guidance 
pf Charon, instead of Milor, I should readily have supposed 
was a set of ministers of vengeance from the infernal 
regions, assembled to pay me ofi* for past scores of the 
flesh. The conduct of the male savages especially was 
very tumultuous for some time, shouting, screaming, and 
brandishing their arms. We learnt afterwards that we 
had taken them all by surprise, and that the general idea 
was that w€ were not come on a friendly errand, the 
Indians supposing us to be a party sent from Fort Snelling 
to arrest the Sioux who had lately murdered the Ojib- 
ways, and being disposed in fact to treat us rather roughly ; 
whilst Renville, the half-breed, who acted as agent for 
the Fur Company, supposing we were come on a rival 
trading expedition, shewed his unfriendly disposition by 
not coming down to the landing-place to meet us. 
^ It was at once evident that some untoward accident 
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might happen if great pradence and steadiness were not 
observed. A quarrel of any kind would have led to the 
general plunder of our partj, and perhaps to something 
worse, without any hope of a remedy or moderation, where 
there was no law and every desire to appropriate what 
we had. Eevolving all these considerations rapidly in my 
mind, I called to Milor to come with me, and jumping 
instantly ashore vdthout any arms, ordered the men to 
put back instantly into the stream, and not to approach 
the bank imtil I directed them. By this measure we 
secured the canoe from being plundered, and taking my 
stand by Milor, he immediately began to harangue them, 
and told them that we were not going to trouble any 
body, that we were neither officers nor traders, and were 
nothing but travellers come to see them and their country ; 
that I was the head of the party, and intended to go at 
once to the fort to see Renville and the chiefs, and make 
a speech to them. Several Indians were present who 
were acquainted with Milor, and these declaring in our 
favour, a general yell of satis£Gu;tion was set up, and the 
whole party moved on to the fort, which was a building 
made of squared timber and well stockaded. 

By this time a prodigious number of Indians had col- 
lected, and I was accompanied by a most extraordinary 
cortigey for, when the first runners had reached the 
village to announce our arrival, all the dandies of the 
place had hastened to make their toilette^ and certainly 
they were so bedaubed and painted, and bedizened, that 
to me, who had been so many days quietly gliding 
through these extensive solitudes without any intercourse 
with mankind, it appeared as if the curtain of some great 
theatre had suddenly drawn up, and discovered a stage 
filled with all sorts of grotesque diabolical figures — ^tall, 
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insolent-looking jtyatig fellows, six feet two or three 
inches high, with wiry, blacky coarse haii^ clotted with 
bear's grease, and profusely rubbed through with ver- 
milion. Some of them had their faces entirely covered 
with it, whilst others had daubed their countenances with 
whiteish and blueish clay ; and not a few of them were 
adorned with a broad ring of dirty white tound each eye, 
the rest of their faces being completely blackened over 
with burnt wood. A few who were the most rechercMs 
in their costume, had vermilion faces fantastically streaked 
with black and white lines. Dirty eagles' feathers were 
in great profusion in their heads, and in most instances 
this excess of parure was finished off by what generallj 
sits gracefully on an Indian, a toga, consisting of a dirty 
blanket, the back part of which was also rubbed over 
with vermilion. This, the use of which is for cold 
weather, these youths constantly threw open, displaying 
their manly chests and well-turned limbs. 

The ladies were not in such decided Iiabit hdbittS. Most 
of them had a little vemulion rubbed through their 
wiry black hair, — ^modestly contenting themselves with 
this and an extremely filthy blanket thrown over their 
shoulders. Some of the young girls, of about fifteen 
years of age, had very pleasing countenances, and a good 
and feeling expression of the eye, but they were not 
otherwise very attractive ; most of them had a circle of 
thickly-daubed vermilion of about two inches diameter 
on each cheek, intended, no doubt, as beauty-spots ; and 
as to their persons, I am sorry to say nothing could be 
less inviting, for they appeared to be from top to bottom 
in as dirty a state as can be imagined. All the Indian 
women, except the old crones, seemed to be fat, this being 
the season of the year when musk-rats and maize abound, 
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and in this they appropriately resembled the Ivild 
animals. 

The hurly-burly made by the quasi-deyils that sax- 
rounded me had now taken a rather merry, but still 
insolent character, and perhaps no living picture could 
come nearer to the scene than that extraordinary one in 
the '^ Inferno" of Dante,^ where the imps are so admira- 
bly pourtrayed. To be sure, our advent was a memorable 
one in the eyes of this wild community : the circumstance 
of a number of white men suddenly appearing amongst 
them could not but create a sensation, and although their 
conduct was at times very uproarious, I must say that 
they were moderate enough to content themselves with 
shewing that I was completely in their power. 

On reaching the fort, Renville advanced and saluted 
me, but not cordially. He was a dark, Indian-looking 
person, shewing no white blood, short in his stature, with 
strong features and coarse black hair ; his physipgnomy 
was wily, but he was not without a little touch of French 
manners. He told me that the Indians were very uneasy 
at my coming into their country, without first apprising 
them of my intention. I replied, that my principal ob- 
ject was to see so fine a people as the Sioux, of whom 
I had heard a great many pleasing accounts : that I was 
also desirous of seeing whether there was any coal or lead 
in their country, having been instructed how to find coals 
and metals that were in the earth, but that he might 
believe me when I told him that I was not a trader, and 
that, as soon as I had reached Lake Travers, my intention 
was to examine the Goteau du Prairie, and cross it to the 
country of the Mandans, if the season permitted me, and 
then return to the Mississippi by way of the Missouri 

• " Inferno," canto 21. 
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river. This plain story made Renville my friend, who 
advised me instantly to make a speech to the chiefis, and 
offered to be my interpreter. I should certainly hare 
preferred Milor, for I could have depended upon his ren- 
dering what I should say faithfully ; but, as he would be 
present, and could detect any mistake or misrepresenta* 
tion, 1 accepted Renville's offer with thanks. 

We now entered a spacious room in the fort, and 
whilst the chiefs were arranging themselves in a circle on 
the floor, and Renville had disappeared to give some 
orders, I directed Milor to interrupt Renville if he did 
not fairly interpret what I should say to them. The 
chiefs being all squatted on the floor, eadi with his pipe 
in his hand, and Renville being returned, I took my 
station opposite to the principal chiefis, with Renville 
standing at some distance in a line on my left hand, and 
Milor two or three paces from him a little in advance, 
and inclined towards me. 

I commenced my speech by saying, in French, that I 
was not a trader, that I had nothing to sell, and did not 
want to buy anything, except some very good tobacco, 
which I was told Renville had to sell. That I did not 
use tobacco myself, because it made me sick at my sto- 
mach, as it sometimes made their young children, but 
that I should buy it to give to the brave warriors I was 
now talking to, because they loved tobacco, and I wanted 
to begin at once by shewing them that I had a great 
friendship for them. This opening produced a general 
grunt of satisfaction, and I saw at once that we should 
soon be ready to swear eternal friendship ; for upon 
Renville's adding that 1 had already communicated that 
intention to him, it was nothing but ** Ungh^ ungky ungh /'* 
("Hear, hear, hear!") round the circle. Indeed, Milor, 
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after the interview was over, said, as we were going to the 
river to call the canoe to the shore, ^^ Monsieur, vons avez 
commence votre discours de la mani^re la plus juste. Le 
tabac a mis tout le monde de votre cdt^.'' 

FeeUng encouraged by having my audience with me, 
I proceeded to say that I had been a great traveller, had 
seen a great many people, and having heard what a fine 
race of men the Nahcotahs were, I had come to see 
them and their fine country : that I had been told it was 
not good to come to Lac qui Parle, because there were 
wild young men, that had occasioned disturbances, and 
might hurt me and my party ; but that I did not believe 
it and was not afraid, because I was not a coward, and 
because I knew that in all countries where there was one 
bad man there were one hundred good ones, and that for 
my part I came to see the good ones, and not the bad 
ones. (Here we had a lively grunt of a friendly 
character.) That I was very glad to have got amongst 
them to see such a fine race of brave men, and to be able 
to say to my friends when I returned, that I had seen so 
many bold warriors and so many happy people, all look'* 
ing so well, and to find that they were at peace and not 
at war. That I had brought no arms with me, because 
I knew I was coming amongst Mends and not amongst 
enemies, and that I knew I was safe in the Nahcotah 
country, because the Nahcotahs were wise men, and knew 
that if any bad Indians did me any harm, the Great 
Father of the whites would send people to learn what 
they had done with me. That they would see that I 
should act without any fear, and just as I should do in 
my own country ; and that I hoped, if they were satisfied 
with what I had said, that their principal chief would 
rise and shake hands with me. 
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As soon as Renville had rendered this into their lan- 
guage, Milor spoke to him in Nahcotah, when Benyille 
told me he had taken the liberty to say that / had 
desired to shake hands with all the chiefs. It was no 
donbt well meant, but I told him it was wrong in him to 
do so, and bade him tell them that he had mistaken me» 
and that what I wished to say was, that^ if they were 
satisfied with what I had said, I should be glad, if their 
principal chief would rise and shake hands with me; 
which when he had done, their two senior chiefs arose 
and came and shook hands very cordially with me, offer- 
ing me at the same time their pipes to smoke as a token 
of friendship. I told them that I valued their friendship 
very highly, and that I should always remember with 
great satisfaction that they had permitted me to carry 
their pipes to my mouth ; that my heart was big enough 
to smoke with them all, but that tobacco made me sick^ 
and therefore I never used it, but if they would permit 
me I would pass the pipes to Milor to smoke for me. All 
this met with approving grunts, and the ceremony ter- 
minated by the rest of the chiefs rising and coming to 
shake hands with me. 

My reason for making the interpreter explain more 
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clearly what I had said was, that I had observed it was 
the invariable practice of white people who were unaccus- 
tomed to Indians, to go up to them, even if they were of 
the lowest clsuss, and shake hands ; and as it was evident 
that the effect of this running after the Indians indis- 
criminately had been to lower white men in their eyes, 
I thought it was best, seeing the insolent and over- 
bearing carriage of these distant tribes, to give them 
a strong idea that I had an opinion I was able to protect 
myself. A white man who has no business to transact 
with them, and has not much to part with in the way of 
presents, acts imprudently if he shows a disposition to 
consider himself altogether dependent upon them. An 
Indian, though a savage, may be relied upon as having 
a tolerably just perception of what is due from one man 
to another; and nothing places a white man, who is 
amongst them, in a more dangerous situation, than 
sneaking and vacillating conduct on his part. 

Renville now assigned me the magazine where he kept 
his merchandize as the place where my luggage was to be 
kept, and sent a cart and oxen down to the river to bring 
it up. The procession on our return was not as tumul- 
tuous as on the previous occasion. The agitation was 
over, I was an accepted guests and the Indians contented 
themselves with looking at me and my dress. We had, 
however, a prodigious crowd around us when our men 
proceeded to unload the canoe ; but^ as we had nothing 
but trunks and bags of provisions, they were as much in 
the dark as ever as to the nature of the treasures they 
had once thought they were so near appropriating. As 
soon as the cai^o was placed in the cart I had the canoe 
hoisted to the top of^it, for I was determined to take 
care of our main chance if we returned the way we had 
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come, and we then started for the fort ; but such was ihe 
jelling and screaming of the young fellows^ that the 
oxen took fright, ran off, and soon broke the pole of the 
yehicle. Fearing now that some confusion might arise 
out of this incident, I seized hold of the broken pole, and 
calling to the men to assist me, we began to drag it on ; 
and Milor and a number of Indians going behind to push 
it, we at length reached the fort, and entering the stock- 
ade where the magazine was, we secured all our thingSr 
and put the canoe in a shed out of the sun. 

Entertaining no longer any apprehensions of being 
plundered, I felt relieved from eyeiy care, and taking one 
of my own tins and towel and soap, I went to a small 
streamlet not fax from the fort, and, having had a com- 
fortable wash, I went to see Mr. or Dr. Williamson, who 
was here both in the capacity of missionaiy and apothe- 
cary, and found with him an out-and-out western Yankee 
of the name of Huggins, an odd, long-legged, sharp-faced, 
asparagus-looking animal, every portion of his body being 
as narrow as the head he bore at the top of it. This 
fellow being rather in the pious line, and professing to 
know something about farming, the missionary had 
brought him from Illinois to raise com and vegetables, as 
well as to assist him in his other labours ; but he was 
such an original, that the missionary himself stood no 
chance of being noticed where he was. I never saw 
a Yankee that so completely came up to those quaint^ 
drawling, vulgar Jonathans, the idea of which is now so 
general. He always called the Indians '^critturs," had 
got all their interjections and grunts, and used them 
instead of " Yes" and " No." He certainly knew more about 
the Indians than the missionary dvd, and was more con- 
stantly amongst them. Mr. Williamson was married, 
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and had a motiye for remaining at home, but Huggins, 
who was alone in the world, was in the habit of walking 
into the teebees without ceremony, and sitting down, 
would take his psalm-book and sing a few verses to the 
Indians, so that the women had got accustomed to him, 
and rather liked him. "Some folks is considerable 
curious,'' he once said to me, "to find out whar these 
ignorant critturs comed from. I am as sartin as death 
that they are the old Philis^Ties of the Scriptures : thej 
can't be the lost tribe of the Jews^ bekase whar onder 
arth is their birds (beards) gone 1" I asked him why he 
had not taken a young Indian girl to wife 1 '* Stranger," 
said he, " I allow them har young painted Jizzabuls aint 
just up to missionarying.'' 

Having got over the bustle of my arrival, Renville asked 
me to go to his house to take some refreshment. There 
I found his wife, an obliging Nahcotah woman, his son, 
a heavy-looking man, about twenty-six years old, two 
daughters not very prepossessing, and a young fair-haii-ed 
maiden, about fifteen years old, the daughter of a white 
trader by an Indian woman. We all sat down to a table 
where we had something that was called tea, with maple 
sugar, some bear's meat, and other things I could not 
make out, with potatoes, which were excellent. I did 
some violence to my inclination in partaking of the other 
things, because I knew they were produced in honour of 
myself ; but after making a meal of the potatoes, I made 
my retreat, and went to look at the plan of the village. 

Gaining a mound on the upland prairie just above it, I 
had a charming view of Lac qui Parle and its whole 
neighbourhood. The valley, as usual about two miles 
wide, lay before me to the south. To the west was the 
lake, about eight miles long, all the lowlands adjacent to 
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it being yerj well wooded, with the upland prairie in the 
distance. In front of the height where I stood was the 
alluvial land with the fort and the village, thifi last con- 
sisting of fortj-^igfat Nacotah skin lodges^ and twelve 
large bark-covered teebees, with Indians strolling about 
in every direction. Whilst I was sketching the scene, 
I observed several Indian women with bags on their heads 
and shoulders^ appearing heavily laden, bent down, and 
not raising their faces from the path they were upon. I 
never saw individuals contend more with a load that 
almost mastered them than did some of these females. 
Following them a short distance to a place where they 
stopped, X found they were making a cachs of the ripe 
maize of that season. A sort of cave had been hollowed 
out of the side of the hill, about eight feet in diameter at 
the bottom, and not more than two or three at the top. 
To this cdchs the women were bringing the com a dis- 
tance of about two miles, and some very young girls were 
in the cave stowing it away.* 

These sacks of com weighed about 80 lb., and some of 
the females whom I had observed staggering under them 
wei^ young girls not more than sixteen years old. They 
seemed very much relieved when they had got rid of 
their loads, but were cheerful, and talked and laughed as 
if it was work they ought not to complain of. This sort 
of work, however, brings on premature old age ; for an 
Indian woman of thirty years of age, who has been accus- 

* This was the custom of the Indians in Massachussets when the whites 
first landed there, in 1620. The ears of maize are gathered and cured whilst 
the com is in the milk, and the hags when fiUed with it are laid in the 
cave upon layers of dry grass, one layer above another. When the cave is 
full, straw is put in and covered over with dry earth. They cure the com 
in the milk, because the blackbirds are numerotis enough to devour it all if 
it were left to ripen in the field. 
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tomed to the severe labour which is imposed upon her, 
and who has borne children besides, becomes a perfect 
hag. Shriyelled, and disgustingly filthy, she is more like 
a fiend than one of the gentler sex, and receives neither 
sympathy nor assistance from the brawny fafihionable 
bedaubed youths who are sunning themselves in the plain 
below, whilst these poor creatures are toiling. 

From the upland I stroUed down to the village, and 
found that I was free to go wherever I chose, my speech 
of the morning having removed all 4istrust I therefore, 
following the example of the pious Huggins in part, 
entered the teebees of the chie&^ and lost no time in 
coming to a good understanding with the ladies, a piece 
of policy it is good to observe in all situations. To their 
wives I presented handsome new calico handkerchief, 
with the flags of all nations printed upon them. To the 
young girls I gave handsome necklaces of beads, and rings 
with sapphires, emeralds, diamonds, rubies, &c. of paste 
set in them, all manufactured for Indian commerce. I 
ventured also to sport some phrases which Milor had 
taught me to pronounce, and was not laughed at; indeed, 
the Indians never criticise or laugh at you, they are not 
civilized enough for that, but pay great attention to what 
you say, that they may understand what you mean. 
Having paid my respects in the most important quarters, 
I tried one or two of the skin lodges, but having only a 
few loose beads left to give to the children, I made no 
great progress here ; indeed, I fitiled altogether in making 
myself understood, for the people of the lodges I had 
entered belonged to the Assiniboin country, and were 
only on a visit here. 

On my return to Renville's, I partook of their evening 
meal, which was exactly like the first, and, as soon as it 
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was over, I went to a scalp-dance to be celebiiated in the 
village, some wild yonng fellows having come in with 
three scalps they had just taken from some Ojibways 
near Elk Lake. A circle was formed of twentj warriors 
painted and bedaubed in the usual manner, and thirty 
women and girls with their blankets on, a few of these 
last having the red beauty spot painted on their cheeks. 
In the centre of the ring three poles were held up^ each 
with a hairy scalp depending from it, stretched out and 
gaily ornamented. The men who held the poles up were 
the Indians themselves who had taken the scalps. These 
had a song of self-glorification for themselves^ the burden 
of which was, that " they were the bravest of all brave 
men." This song was varied twice, and the second time 
the first words were, " I have the proud Ojibway in my 
power, he cannot escape me/' 

But there were other songs in which all the circle bore 
a part ; and more pleasing and animating Indian music I 
never heard. It was a loud strain of glorification, accom- 
panied with a sort of drum or tambourine. The music 
rose and fell, and was loud and low, both sexes singing in 
the most exact concert. Sometimes the men, after a bold 
sustained strain, would let it die away ; and as their 
voices began to sink, the drum beating louder was a signal 
to the women, who, taking the melody up with their soft 
and sweet voices, would continue it for awhile, when the 
men joining in with them once more, the women would 
give from time to time a curious cluck with their voices, 
producing a peculiar sort of harmony, when the whole 
would be suddenly concluded for two or three minutes by 
a war whoop and yeUs on the part of the men, and a 
general laugh. After resting a few minutes, they began 
again as fresh as ever. 
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In dancing round the circle, the men, close toge- 
ther, advance in single file, treading gently with one foot 
after the other, and rather bending inwards ; whilst the 
women advancing sidelong, and leaning against each 
other's shoulders^ and still preserving an upright posi- 
tion, keep their small feet close together, and turning 
their toes in, glide over the ground without any violent 
motion of their feet, and scarce lifting them firom the 
ground, the whole being dona without any apparent per- 
sonal effort. The measure of the dance was exceedingly 
well kept by all, the ring being almost in constant mo- 
tion, whilst the scalp-takers were shaking their poles. 
It was a most exhilirating scene, even to me; indeed, 
I was so delighted with the music, that I remained with 
them until ten o'dock at night, in order to be able to 
note it down accurately. As to the Indians, they ap- 
peared to be full of enthusiasm during the dance ; all ages 
engaged in it ; and before I retired some (^ the mothers 
brought two or three dozen of young children, from 
four to ten years old, into the circle, all of whom joined 
in the dance most merrily. 

Introduced into scenes of tiiis kind at so early an age, 
and then trained up to the chase, it is not surprising 
that they should afterwards find such enjoyment in 
taking human life. With the pleasures of the scalp- 
dance impressed upon his memory, and habituated to 
the butchery of animals, the Indian youth takes up 
his tomahawk* for the first time with about the same 
degree of feeling towards the individuals destined to 
be scalped, that an English boy entertains towards par- 
tridges when about to make his maiden effort in that 
line ; and such is the intensity of the few pleasurable 
emotions which fiedl to the share of savage Ufe, that, if 
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we may judge from what we know of the ferocious in- 
dulgences thej riot in when the excited warriors have 
an enemy in their power, thej experience an unutter- 
able delight in inflicting upon the conquered, torments 
the yery recital of which fills us with horror. 

Before going to my pallet I made another journey to 
the upland behind the fort, to see the prairies on fire. 
It is a spectacle one is never tired of looking at : half 
the horizon appeared like an advancing sea of fixe, 
with dense clouds of smoke flying up towards the moon, 
which was then shining brightly. Here I remained en<* 
joying this rare and glorious sight until a late hour, 
the distant yells and music of the Indians occafiionaUj 
reaching my ears. At length, feeling fatigued with the 
exertions and spectacles of the day, I slowly descended 
the hill, and gaining the fort, went to the warehouse, 
and taking the key out of my pocket opened the door, 
succeeded in striking a light, unrolled my mattress;, and 
crept under my bufialo robes to compose myself to sleep. 

October 2. — I rose at 6 a. m., and not knowing where 
to get any water, put my brushes and towel in my 
pocket, and walked to the lake with the intention of 
making my toilette at the water-side; but the lake 
was low, the ground near it was swampy, and not being 
able to find clear water, I returned to the fort^ and 
sent one of the Canadians to procure me some nice 
water from the brook above the village. With this 
I succeeded in making myself presentable, and wenl^ 
according to invitation, to breakfast with Mr. and Mnu 
Williamson. I found Mrs* W. an obliging, clever person, 
and made a comfortable breakfast with them. My firiend 
Huggins, too, was of the party. As all three were en* 
thusiastic religious Methodists, I soon found that it 
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would not do to express any admiration of the Indian 
dancing and music of the preceding evening ; the long 
prayer we had before breakfast was certainly not in 
harmony with the scenes I had witnessed, so I turned 
the conversation to missionary afiairs, which I soon 
learnt made little or no progress. Mr. Huggins laid 
the whole blame upon Renville ; " He hadn't it in him,** 
he said ; *^ he pretended to be a kind of Papist^ but 
he had jist no more religion in him than there was 
in a pack of musk-rat skins.'' He added, that neither 
Renville nor any of his family had ever been at one 
of their prayer-meetinga 

I could see at once that this was meant for me, who 
had (miitted to go to their prayer-meeting the preced- 
ing evening. This was not altogether my &ult ; when 
they had asked me to breakfast, they had not asked me 
to assist at their evening prayer, taking it for granted 
I should be too happy to avail myself of the privilege. 
I was sorry for this incident, for they meant to treat 
me with great kindness, and I had inadvertently hurt 
their feelings. If they had mentioned it to me in 
season, I certainly should have joined them; but not 
having heard that they had a prayer-meeting, I was 
naturally glad of the opportunity of amusing myself with 
the Indians. 

The missionary had to contend with great difficulties. 
Renville, in his youth, had been in a village where 
there was a French missionary, and amongst white 
men he called himself a Roman Catholic ; but his reli- 
gious feelings carried him no further than to dislike 
every one who belonged to a different sect f5pom him- 
self; and not wanting the missionary to acquire any in- 
fluence with the Indians, he probably did him as much 
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harm with them as he ooold. On the otiier hand, I 
could easily see that the Methodists, whilst they pro- 
fessed to pity the Indians profoundly^ did liie " Papifihes" 
the honour to hate thrai not a little. This was the 
situation of religious matters at laun qui Parle, when 
my unexpected arriyal was hailed by these good mis- 
sionaries as a great stay and comfort to them* But 
I had disappointed them. I had been seen stand- 
ing looking at and admiring the Indians for several 
hours ; nay, some scandalous person had reported that I 
had joined in their music, and made an effort or two 
to keep up with them in their yells: of comaei, the 
Indians would conclude that I preferred their ceremonies 
to prayer-meetings. Nor was this all, for it appeared 
that when I did not make my appearance at the prayer- 
meeting, Hu^ns was despatched to find me, and invite 
me to join them, and that having traced me to the 
dance, he came up to me to deliver his errand, wheu^ 
not suspecting the nature of it, and having a little 
touch of Indian enthusiasm about me at the momenta 
I unfortunately exclaimed, *' Hu^ins, do you think you 
could manage to purchase those three sodps for meT 
This did me up in the worthy Jonathan's good opinion 
completely, for he went back \rithout mentioning the 
prayer-meeting, and no doubt reported me to be as con- 
siderable a reprobate as any of the Fhilis^tn^. 

We had an explanation of this mcU entendu afterwards^ 
and I laid the blame upon him ; assuring Mr. Williamson, 
that, if I had known of the prayer-meeting, I should have 
attended it, for although I was not a Methodist, I should 
always feel it my duty as a Christian traveller to confirm 
the Indians — as &r as I could by my conduct — ^in an 
opinion of the great value and respectability of the 
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religioiis character of such men as himself. The mis- 
sionaiy was satisfied that I was sincere, and perhaps 
Huggins was equally so, for he was a yeiy acute fellow; 
but he delighted in saying severe things, and when, 
at the dose of this firiendly explanation, I asked him 
if he thought it was not possible to gain over Ren- 
ville and his fiimily by kind and constant attention, 
he answered, " I calculate I 'd jist as soon ondertake 
to convart all your canoe.'' Of course he included 
myself. Hu^ns persevered to the last in his into- 
lerance ; during the whole of my stay he repeatedly cast 
up to me my fancy for visiting the Indians and putting 
questions to them. ^^It beats all creation,"" he would 
say/' to see you so a-haunting after sich (complete Phi- 
listines; when you got the Doctor and me to talk to." 
But Mr. Williamson was more liberal, and admitted 
that it was natural I should avail myself of every mo- 
ment to study what I had come so far to observe. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

THE AX7TH0R PKRMITTBO TO 8SB THE BRAVES ATTIRE THRMSKLVBS FOB THS 

'^ DANOB or THE BRATB8 '* IN HOHOUB OF HU ARRIVAL. ^DAJtCB OP THE 

89UAW8. — ^MATRIMONIAL NEGOTIATIONS. 

On mj return to BenviUe'ff, he informed me that the 
great dance of the braves was to be performed this morn- 
ing in honour of mj arriyal, and that it would take place 
in the fort> in front of the warehouse where I slept. This 
was veiy intelligible ; for I had seen a large mass o( 
tobacco there, and had remembered mj pledge when 
I saw it. I therefore went to an acquaintance I had 
made, who acted as a derk to Renville, and kept bis 
trading accounts, to concert with him what was to be 
done. This was a lively, mercurial little Ganadiaii 
Frenchman, who had found his way into this part of the 
world by the way of Lake Winnip^ and Red River, and 
had got into the employment of Renville. How he 
attended to his own business I never learnt ; but he had 
a singular talent for attending to everybody else's. 
" That er crittur,'' said Huggins, " is etarnally on the 
jump arter everybody's business but his own. ff he lived 
in one of our large towns in the States, he 'd ondertake to 
do everything for everybody, and keep school, and take 
in washing besides." But there was a circumstance ifl 
the domestic arrangements of this vivacious man of uni- 
versal business, which almost threw Jonathan into a rage 
when he spoke of it. "The crittur," said he, "has 
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actillj jyned with one <tf these female Jizzabels, and 
keeps her to hum as his wife ; he won't let her do the 
least thing in the world ; he's made her as &t as a ball 
of grease, and passes half the day sitting on the bed with 
her, painting her cheeks three times as big as a dollar, 
till she 's as almighty a harlot as the Pope of Rome : and 
there she lies a-larfing and carrying on, and he won't let 
her get up, bekase he 's afeard the paint '11 come oflEl" No 
doubt the little man was very uxorious ; for when I 
asked him one day if he loved her very much, he an- 
swered, " Ah I Monsieur, elle est terrible bomie enfant." 

From this person I learnt that Renville entertained a 
select company of stout Indians, to the number of forty, 
in a skin lodge behind his house of extraordinary, di- 
mensions, whom he called his braves or soldiers. To 
these men he confided various trusts, and occasionally 
sent them to distant points to transact his business. No 
doubt he was a very intriguing person, and uncertain 
in his attachments. Those who knew him intimately, 
supposed him inclined to the British allegiance, although 
he professed great attachment to the American Govern- 
ment — a circumstance, however, which did not prevent 
his being under the surveillance of the American garrison 
at Fort Snelling. He was very obnoxious to the Qjibways, 
who slew his brother a short time ago; and being aware 
that he had many enemies, he had converted this band of 
braves into a sort of personal guard. These braves, it 
appeared, were now attiring themselves in the Great Skin 
Lodge for the dance ; and, on my expressing to the little 
Frenchman a strong desire to witness their proceedings, 
he said they seldom permitted any male person to enter 
the lodge upon such occasions, and women never ; but, as 
the dance was to be given in my honour, he thought they 
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would not make any decided objections to my presence ; 
80, taking him with me, I went to the attiring-room to see 
them dress. 

Of all the methods that ever were devised of rigging 
out and bedevilling the human form divine, I should re- 
commend what I saw here as the most extraordinary. 
Certainly it would make any set of theatricals, great or 
small, national or provincial, blush at the d^nerate dis- 
tance in whidi they stand from these savages in the art of 
decomtingit. Onieaching the lodge,^ guide ci«pt 
into it through a low door of skin at the bottom, and I 
followed him, without asking any person*s leave, just as 
one drops in at a rehearsal. Having no definite idea oi 
what I should see, my astonishment .was great at finding 
the lodge almost full of stark-naked brawny savages 
some with their backs towards me, others fronting me, 
and all of them so attentively engaged in what they 
were about, that our entrance hardly appeared to attract 
their attention. One fellow, who had got a r^ular suit 
of vermilion daubed upon him from head to foot, was 
streaking the &ces and drawing rings round the eyes of 
others, with a whiteish bole or clay. Another, vrith half 
of his stalwart frame red, and the other half a clayey 
white, was giving the last touch to three stout youths, 
every one of them as black as the ace of clubs from the 
crown of their heads to their heels, every part of their 
bodies having been well rubbed in with powdered char- 
coal. The greater part of them were daubed with dull 
reddish clay, others whiteish and yellowish, but generally 
they were streaked, and lined, and spotted in a manner 
not to be explained. Some had black faces, with a white 
ring round each eye; in others there were black rings 
round a whitened &ce; and many had a line running 
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from one eye to aaotber across the nose, like a pair of spec- 
tacles. Exceedingly amused I was with one of the braves, 
who, having just had a fine suit of vermilion put on, 
turned his very fat and noble parts to me— not from irre* 
verence, or for the purpose of attracting my admiration, 
but to give the opportunity to another artist, who was 
finishing in the white line, of signing him with the mark 
of good-fellowship, and who stepping forwards, with his 
open right hand wet with bear's-grease mixed up with 
white lead, gave the expectant protuberance such an 
effective spank, as not only to leave a clear impression of 
the hand and fingers, but to rouse perceptibly the ner- 
vous system of. the individual who received it. This 
practical joke created a general laugh, in which the little 
Frenchman and myself heartily joined. This, when 
neatly done, is considered a handsome decoration. 

Others were advanced so fax in their toilette that they 
were arranging eagles' feathers and dirty ribbands in their 
hair. All were exceedingly busy, carrying on their occu- 
pations with great system, and constantly inspecting their 
own faces in the most minute manner, with a small look- 
ing-glass that each possessed. Those who had finished 
their toildtes seemed almost to feel as much complacent 
satisfiEUstion as do the interesting and sentimental Narcis- 
suses, who from behind the counters of R^nt-street 
discuss the mysteries of dress with those fashionable 
ladies who pass so much of their time in conversing with 
the knights of the yard-wand. 

Altogether it was a very unexpected treat, and I 
enjoyed it much, laughing immoderately, which seemed 
to give great satisfaction. Before I left the party, I 
desired the little Canadian to assure them of my un- 
qualified admiration, and to state to them that I had 
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never seen any of the warriors of my own country 
prepare themselves for a dance in any way to be 
compared with the one I had now witnessed, not even 
the royal goard of the King of England. 

At the appointed time all the Indians of the village 
had assembled within the fort^ painted and dressed more 
or less, myself and party standing with Benville upon 
a small platform, near the door of the war^ouse. After 
waiting some time, the braves, all arrayed in their most 
captivating costumes, issued from their tent with two lit- 
tle boys, whom I had not seen before, painted and dress- 
ed as chiefs. It was a singular spectacle. They looked 
like fiends that had escaped from the infernal regions. 
Milor whispered to me that the three warriors in black 
were the braves who had scalped the three Ojibways, 
and thus I came to know that Kenville was directly in- 
strumental in keeping up the sanguinary feud with that 
nation. Each of these fellows bore one of the poles I 
had seen the preceding evening, with a scalp depending 
from it. Upon reflecting upon the part I was playing in 
this ceremony, I began to wish that I had given them 
the tobacco, and had excused myself from this great 
honour, for news flies very quick through the Indian 
country, and I might find it difficult upon a future occa- 
sion to justify myself with any living Ojibways I might 
fall in with. 

Having formed a ring they began singing, but their 
music was very inferior to that of the night before, for 
want of the female voices, and their dancing was bad, 
consisting of the old step and the old antics, something 
resembling what we may. suppose would become the 
fabulous drunken satyrs of old. To cut the performance 
short, therefore, I told Benville to throw them down 
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about 12 lb. of tobacco, with some other things, and to 
state that it was a present of friendship to the braves. 
Near to ns was standing a circle of elderly chiefs, not 
belonging to the braves, one of whom now jumped up, 
and addressed them and myself in a sort of song, in 
which many complimentary things were addressed to my 
generosity. To the braves he said, that, as I had come 
so far to see them, they must dance on like brave men, 
and show me that they were men to make a favourable 
report of. He sang, that when he was a young warrior 
he had taken scalps from the Ojibways, and for that 
reason he should like to smoke some of my tobacco. I 
therefore threw him down a roll, and told Renville to tell 
them that I was the friend of peace ; that both they and 
the Ojibways were the children of Wakon, as well as 
myself, and that Wakon ordered us all to love one 
another. Another old chief now arose, and said that 
I had spoken the truth, and that for that reason he 
should like to smoke some of my tobacco. Having given 
to him, another and another arose to tell what feats they 
had performed ; and one aged man became so excited with 
acting and reciting some daring act he had performed, 
that all, both old and young, full of enthusiasm, arose 
and began to dance together, just as old ladies sometimes 
do in a family party. They were fairly overpowered by 
their animal spirits, and conducted themselves as if they 
had been drinking. It seemed to me that even Milor 
and Renville were catching the inspiration ; and as I had 
not much confidence in the scaffold we stood upon, I 
descended to the ground, and in the midst of the excite* 
ment made my retreat to the upland, to take a walk. 

On my return I was called to another entertainment 
at Renville's, of bear's meat and potatoes ; and maple sugar 
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was placed upon the table. Having eaten as many pota- 
toes as I had a fancy for, I tried one or t^nro more with 
the maple sugar, bj way of a dessert^ without being at 
all sorry for it afterwards ; and the fitir-haired young girl 
being in the room, I asked some questions about her 
&ther, who, I learnt^ was a Scotch trader, of the name 
of Jeffrey. He had died and was buried there, leaving 
four young children he had had by a Nahcotah woman, 
of which this girl was the eldest. The mother had 
brought them up in the Indian way, and, like Kenville's 
children, they spoke no language but Nahcotah. Women 
of this class generally become the wives of white traders, 
or of half-breeds, there being perhaps some sympatbf 
between them ; and although they are sometimes aban- 
doned, they certainly escape the fate of the hard-worked 
full-blood Indian woman. Whilst we were at this 
meal, the manager of the dance of the braves came in, 
dressed in an old British uniform coat ; he was hro&er 
to Renville's wife, and Milor said he was considered to be 
a brave man, and was of great use to Benville. He was 
in high spirits, and evidently well satisfied with the per- 
formance of the morning. 

The Indians, when left to their own humour, sore 
laughing, jocular persons, fond of jokes and fun : but a 
traveller can only see them in their natural character 
when he is behind the scenes; in the presence of 
strangers they affect an indifferent, incurious character,* 
which is the reason why they have often been repre- 
sented as a grave, reserved people; but at such times 
they are actors. 

Towards evening, the three heroes in charcoal came 
to the fort, and afterwards went round the village, to 
announce that a great dance was to be performed by the 
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women, in honour of the day. I knew what this meant ; 
but, as I had an imopened package of magnificent large 
printed handkerchiefe. of a veiy showy kind, which had 
not yet been seen, I felt confident that I should come 
off very well with the ladies. This dance differed from 
the other only in this, that the men first made a small 
circle round the scalp-poles, whilst the women formed a 
laiger one outside, sidling around as they did before> 
with the men singing and beating the drums to them. 
The air which the women sang was pleasing, but the 
general effect was not equal to that of the preceding 
evening: the men first gave out the words, which 
formed a consummate glorification of themselves and 
their superlative bravery. In the scalp-dance, how- 
ever, the day of my arrival, the men, after praising 
themselves, broke out into a most exaggerated eulogium 
of the unfortunate . devils whose scalps were the subject 
of their triumph : they were the bravest men that ever 
lived ; the prodigies of valour they were famed for were 
unutterable, and, of course, the heroes who could subdue 
these Hectors were equal to Achilles. In this par- 
ticular case, however, Milor informed me that two 
of the scalps had belonged to a couple of Indians that 
had been shot from an ambush, and that the third had 
been taken from a woman who was with them, and 
whom they had tomahawked; so that poor savage na- 
ture, with all the virtues that some writers have 
imputed to it^ makes but a sad figure in a fair esti- 
mate of human worth. From the experience I have 
had of the unwashed masses of mankind, I am inclined 
to think that real virtue is a very great stranger in all 
those strata of society, where that inestimable blessing, 
education, is wanting, and which is so essential to raise 
man above the condition of the Indian. 
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I soon became heartily tired of these dances. Wben 
the novelty of this monstrous sort of painting and 
dressing has passed away, the performance is ajB tedious 
as a bad ballet at a minor theatre. Nor are the 
Indians estimable in themselyes ; even these Nahcotahs 
— ^who are considered amongst the most decent of 
the nations— are idle, selfish, and insolent, and have 
boasted themselves into the belief that they are the 
superior beings they vaunt themselves to be. Li'Amirant, 
who is a friend of the Ojibways, fit>m having resided 
amongst them, says that he knows a dozen of that people 
that would lick aU this village. It is probable that tiiey 
are all alike, Ojibways and Nahcotahs; and that man, 
in his wild state, is a dirty, selfish, conceited animaL 
The women certainly are not as bad and disagreeable 
as the men ; they are obliging, civil, and conversable. 
The very old ones, of whom I have ahready spoken, are 
anything but attractive : this is not the case with the 
young ones ; they are often handsome, exceedingly well 
made, have fine full bosoms, and are quite lively and 
playful. Unfortunately, however, they are so frowsy, 
that they rarely, if ever, appeared to me desirable. 
Woman, if not brought up to cleanliness, is never what 
she ought to be ; therefore, after all, " fix it how you 
will,'' as the Yankees say, it is mainly amongst the 
educated classes we are to look for examples proper to 
keep up the respectability of the human family. 

During this afternoon a numerous band of Nahcotah^ 
came in from Minday Eatatenka, or " Big Stone Lake," 
the women bending to the ground beneath their burden^ 
and the men strutting along with the most insolent air, 
and bearing nothing at all, except their guns, bow and 
arrows^ kc. They had a great many indifferent-looking 
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horses^ with a panier on each side, the poles of their 
skin tents resting on the paniers, and trailing on the 
ground in parallel lines, united by cross pieces, extending 
beneath the tails of the horses. Upon these it is the prac- 
tice to fiGLsten the youngest children, with other articles be- 
longing to their tents, as well as skins^ if they possess any, 
for the purposes of trade. But the heaviest burdens are 
carried by the poor women. The moment they reached 
the village, the women went to work to set the lodges 
up ; and if anything had been discovered to have been 
dro{^)ed on the road, the patient squaw was the person 
who had to go for it In the meantime, the lordly brutes, 
for whose comfort these females were trudging, came one 
and all to the fort, each having a dirty blanket or bujOUo 
skin, with the hair inside, on his back, the hair peeping 
out at the top, as if it were a tippet. At a distance, an 
Indian thus dressed looks well, for he carries his person 
erect, and keeps up various well-studied attitudes ; but, 
on approaching him, the illusion is dispelled, for you 
behold nothing but an Indian with a dirty cow-«kin next 
to his naked body, and that perhaps smeared over with 
mud 

As there was to be another scalp-dance at nighty and 
as it was dear I was to be honoured in one way or 
another as long as I had anything to give away, I set 
about a negotiation for some horses to pursue the re- 
mainder of my journey, it being scarcely practicable to 
go any further with the canoe ; and whilst Renville was 
engaged in this service for me, I called upon some of the 
principal ladies at their teebees, to make them parting 
presents. Soon after this the scalp-dance began again, 
and we had a perfect Bartholomew £ur of it over again ; 
nothing but dancing, singing, yelling, and beating of 
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drams until near ten at night Worn out with it^ I left 
them at an early hour, intending to go to bed, but^ on 
reaching the warehouse, I found Milor there waiting to 
speak to me. 

It appeared that some of the squaws had taken into 
their heads that I was going to return to Lac qui Parle 
from the Gdteau du Prairie, to stay all the winter ; and they 
had come to the conclusion, that, if I wintered there, I 
mwt have a wife to take care of my tent, and be very 
agreeable. Milor had been consulted, and had promised 
one of the squaws to deliver a message on her part, which 
was, that if I would make her a present she would arrange 
that very important matter for me. I told Milor that 
really it was uncertain how the journey would end, but 
for the sake of amusement I wished he would desire her 
to point out to me which of the squaws, she thought a 
suitable companion, and how much I should have to pay 
for her. In commencing a n^otiation for marriage 
amongst the Indians^ the custom is reversed from that 
which obtains in civilized society, and, instead of asking 
how much the lady will bring towards making the pot 
boil, you ask how much you are to give for her to boil 
your pot. Amongst these simple people the ladies have 
no fortune, ^* et les Messieurs font tons les frais de leur 
bonheur.*' 

Milor came back in half an hour, and said there was 
the daughter of a chief called the Prairie on Fire, (it 
would have been an odd name for the daughter,) that 
was washtay (** good'') in every sense of the word ; that 
I probably remembered her, for I had given her a 
handkerchief, and when I spoke to her she had laughed. 
I told Milor I had given so many away, that I could not 
remember who had gotten them; upon which he asked 
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me if I did not remember a young girl, with large 
vermilion spots on her cheeks, that sometimes walked 
with Renville's daughters. I now remembered her as 
one of the ezclusives of the nation, a belle, in fact, of 
the first order, and a match only for a considerable 
personage. I became curious to know, therefore, upon 
what terms an alliance could be formed with the aris- 
tocratic daughter of the Prairie on Fire. Milor now said 
that the squaw had informed him that I should first* 
have to give her two pair of blankets as the negotiator ; 
then three pair of the very best blankets to the young 
lady's mother ; 1 5 lb. of tobacco to her brother ; a rifle and 
a horse to her father ; and that, as she was his daughter, 
it would be expected I should make him a present of six 
rat-traps besides. 

This, I suppose, would be considered a fair settlement 
upon a young squaw of the first pretensions ; but set- 
tlement it is not, in the proper sense of the word, for 
no part of it goes for the use of the girl herself. If 
she has any particular good qualities, every member of 
the family spunges out of the futuro as much as he can 
get; and, indeed, it is stipulated that all the children 
in the family are to have something or other ; and all 
this without the slightest return, for when the purchase- 
money is paid, the mother of the bride takes her to 
the tent she is to inhabit, with nothing but a dirty 
blanket thrown over her shoulders, and turns her into it 
in the same state that the worms go to their mates. 

* This provident disposition seems to be universal in the United States ; 
for in all trials for small debts in the townships of the northern states, when 
the magistrate asks the jury, ^ Gentlemen, who do you find for 1" the 
foreman answers, <' We ^nAfint for ourselves !'* which is sixpence for each 
of the jury at every trial. 
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Unfortunately for the further prosecution of this tender 
arrangement, it was unfeelingly nipped in the bud by 
the hard-hearted Renville, who, finding he could make a 
good job out of me by the hire of his horses, came to 
tell me that he had procured me a sufficient number, as 
well as a cart used in the fur trade, and that I could 
depart whenever I pleased. I, therefore, that there might 
be no misunderstanding with the illustrious family of the 
Prairie on Fire, sent Milor with a present to the old squaw, 
and a message, that, if I came to live there, I would 
employ her, and no one else, in my matrimonial arrange- 
ments, but that at present I was not going to pitch my 
tent anywhere. I further enjoined Milor to make her 
clearly understand that it was for the gratification of his 
own curiosity that he had asked her these questions, 
for I was not only desirous of not giving offence to the 
Indians, but to the missionary, who, if he had heard 
of the old squaw's benevolent intentions to me, and 
Milor's interviews with her, might have put a bad con- 
struction upon what wajs founded upon mere curiosity, 
which Huggins certainly would have done. 

October 3. — Having determined to depart for Lake 
Travers this morning, I went to breakfast with the mis- 
sionary and his family, who inhabited a part of Eenville's 
building, that was, unhappily, too close to the large tent 
of the braves. During the praying and singing before 
breakfast, the Indians were drumming, screaming, and 
laughing in the tent in the most outrageous manner, 
an annoyance it was impossible to escape from, and 
which made Mr. Williamson exceedingly anxious to get 
into the log-house he was building, about a mile from the 
village. Huggins was in a very sad taking : besides his 
usefulness to the missionary as a farmer, it was his busi*- 
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ness to set the psalms when they were preparing to sing ; 
and this morning, before he had got through the first 
line, the brayes, hearing the drawling, broke out with 
their drums and yelling, and fairly overpowered us. I 
was sorry for this, as I perceived the Indians did it 
maliciously; but still I could scarce at times refrain 
from laughing, for, in proportion as Huggins screamed 
at the top of his voice, to make himself heard, the 
braves increased their yelling, so that truly it would 
have been better for us to have desisted, and have sat 
down quietly to break£Etst. But Huggins was not of that 
opinion, and, as soon as he had got through the first 
verse, exclaimed, ''Them ar critturs is as contrary as 
the sarpints can be ; but I guess we 'U try the next/' 
And we did try it, with no better success ; so the mis- 
sionary closed our morning service with a short prayer, 
and we went to our repast. Mrs. Williamson said that 
when any of the Indians in the tent awoke in the night, 
they always began drumming; and, as Huggins said, "They 
han't no marcy upon nobody, and it ain't bearable no 
how." But the life of a missionary amongst such rude 
savages must always have a great deal that is painful in 
it; and in this particular case, judging from what I saw, 
there is little hope of converting this village, where 
Renville's braves have so decidedly the upper band. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

LEAVE LAO QUI PARLE. — EXPOSED TO THE DANGER OF BEING FROZEN TO 

DEATH. EXCELLENT CONDUCT OF MILOR. REACH A FEW TREES, AND 

MAKE A FIRE. 

At 8 A. M., preparations being made for my departure, 
I shook hands with these worthy people, who, I dare say, 
were not unhappy at my departure. My arrival had 
given a stimulus to the passion which Indians entertain 
for all sorts of dissonant noises ; and if my going away 
procured them any cessation of the horrid disturbances 
that my coming had produced, they must have been 
delighted to get rid of me. Ttenville had procured me 
a charettey or cart, to carry the tent, baggage, and pro- 
visions : I was to ride an old grey mare, with a foal 
running alongside; one of the Canadians was to drive the 
charettey and Milor and the rest were to walk. The 
morning was exceedingly cold, and our road was along 
the prairie, parallel with the lake. All the country in 
every direction, having been burnt over, was perfectly 
black, and a disagreeable sooty odour filled the atmo- 
sphere.. At the end of five hours of a very tedious march 
we reached a stream called WaJibOptahy which may be 
translated Ground^nt river, the savages being in the 
habit of digging up the Psoralea esculenta, a nutritive 
bulbous root which grows here. The stream was about 
thirty feet wide, and had some trees growing on its 
banks. Having built up a good fire, the men proceeded 
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to cook their dinner, whilst I strolled up the stream and 
collected some very fine unios, although I found it 
bitterly cold wading in the shallow water to procure 
them. 

Having fed our horses on the grass near the stream 
which had not been burnt over, we started again for Les 
Orossea Isles, which we were instructed were distant 
about seven leagues, at the foot of Big Stone Lake. 
During the first two leagues, the strong sooty smell of 
the country gave me a severe headache, and the weather 
became so cold that I was very uncomfortable : the fire, 
however, had hot extended beyond this distance, for, in 
about an hour and a half from our departure, we came 
to the grass again, and I fortunately got rid of my 
headache. Our cavalry was exceedingly pleased by the 
change, the horses repeatedly winnowing to each other, 
as if to express their satisfaction. I here perceived 
a live gopher, or geomys, feebly running in the grass, 
and dismounting caught it. It apparently had stray- 
ed from its burrow, and had suffered from the weather. 
After examining it I let it go again, as it was im- 
possible to take care of it, and I did not like to con- 
sign it to the men, as I knew they would kill and eat 
it, for they spared nothing. 

As the evening advanced it became excessively cold, 
and a sharp wind, accompanied with frozen sleet, set 
in from the north-east : this soon became so thick, 
that I could scarcely look up, much more see anything 
in the direction in which I was proceeding. Secur- 
ing my person and ears as well su9 I could with my 
blanket-coat, I left it to the mare — who Renville 
told me had been more than once to Lake Travers — to 
take her own course. At length the sleet became so 
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dense, that I lost sight of everybody except the little 
foaly which generally lagging behind in the wake of its 
dam, occasionally trotted up to her when in her great 
anxiety she called for it. I never saw greater marks of 
maternal feeling in an animal than in this poor creature 
to her young one. 

As we advanced, my situation became exceedingly 
painful : the frozen sleet came in streams upon my &ce 
and eyes when I looked up ; my feet and hands were 
so cold, that I had scarcely any power over them ; my 
whole exterior, as well as the head and neck of the mare, 
was covered with a glazing of ice ; night was advancing, 
and we were without a guide, upon a dreaiy and shelter- 
less moor of very great extent, and far beyond our 
present day's journey, with no prospect of an abatement 
of the storm. In the course of a somewhat adventurous 
life, I have occasionally had to meet with serious pri- 
vations, and to look danger rather steadily in the face;, 
but I had never been where there was so slight a chance 
of any favourable change. I had not even the comfort 
before me that every bleak moor in England offers 
under similar circumstances to the imagination, — some 
kind of shelter to receive us at last, if we were not 
overpowered by the inclemency ci the weather. It 
became absolutely necessary to consider what it was 
best to do, if overtaken before dark by a deep snow. 
My first thought was, not to separate myself from my 
party, which I had not seen for some time, for they had 
the cart, and the tent, and the provisions ; and if we 
failed in our attempt to reach the few trees that grew 
near Grosses Isles — the only chance we had of finding 
materials to make a fire — ^we could at any rate bum the 
charettef eat something, and cover ourselves as well as 
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we could with the tent. This we inevitably should 
have to do if we missed the station we were aiming at, 
and of which there was imminent danger, as it was 
too thick for us to discern any trees at a distance. I 
therefore stopped the mare for a while, and turned our 
backs to the storm, which seemed to be a great relief 
to us both. I had not heard the yoices of the men for 
some time, but I knew the cart was slowly following me, 
and I thought it best to wait awhile ere I advanced 
towards them, as it was quite possible that I might de- 
viate from the direction they were advancing in, and 
separate myself from them altogether. In about a quarter 
of an hour the voices of the men answered to the shouts 
I had from time to time made, and soon after they 
joined me, all of them covered with ice and icicles. The 
men were afraid we had got into the wrong track, having 
passed one or two that forked different ways, and this 
would have been a most serious misfortune. Upon ap- 
pealing to Milor, who was covered with ice, his answer 
was, ^' N'ayez pas peur. Monsieur ; n'ayez pas peur.^ I 
was well aware that this opinion of a sagacious guide 
like himself, trained to all the difficulties and incidents 
of Indian life, was better than that of the others, and 
I had more confidence in his prudence and in his conduct 
than I had in them ; but still I was not without fear 
that darkness would overtake us ; and if it had been left 
to myself, should have been inclined to attempt to set up 
the tent whilst it was daylight. 

But Milor kept walking on before the charette^ acting 
up to his character of guide in the most thorough man- 
ner. I determined, therefore, to be governed altogether 
by him, and taking my place in the rear of the charette^ 
thought, that^ as I had now joined my party, I would 
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alight, and endeavour, by running a little, to restore the 
circulation of mj limbs ; but mj feet and hands were so 
benumbed, that I found it even difficult to dismount, or 
to stand when I reached the ground. As to the poor 
mare, she had icicles depending from her nose, six or 
eight inches long, which I broke off; and holding the 
bridle under my right arm, and averting my &ce a little 
from the storm, I tried to run and draw her into a gentle 
trot, but it was all in vain ; she was too anxious about 
her foal, which was tired and becoming weak, and could 
scarce come up to her when she called to it Full of 
anxiety as I was about myself, I could not but admire 
the solicitude of this good mother for her young, so 
earnestly does the voice of nature plead even mth the 
inferior animals ; that voice which God has planted in 
ourselves, no less for the safety of the species we are bound 
to protect, than to express the intensity of the love we 
bear to our offspring. 

After trying in vain to get the mare out of her snail's 
pace without at all improving my own situation, I per- 
ceived that I must be making lee-way, for I had lost sight 
of the charettey so I determined to mount again and push 
her into a trot ; we had got up a quasi-trot in the 
morning, and I hoped I might succeed in doing it again, 
but it took me a long time to do it. I was so benumbed 
that I could not regain my seat in the saddle until I had 
made several efforts, and then the adjusting my blanket- 
coat, and the covering my face to protect it from the 
cutting sleet, lost me so much time, that I was in a worse 
situation than ever,-Hseparated from my party, night 
approaching, and somewhat apprehensive that in the grey 
light that was beginning to prevail I might wander from 
them, and be unable to rejoin them. Being already half 
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frozen, and feeling rather faint at my stomach, it was 
clear to me that in that case I should certainly be frozen 
to death. Getting on as well as I could, and ruminating' 
very unsatisfactorily upon these possible consequences, 
the storm began to abate, and the wind veered to the 
north-west: the mare knew this, and gave immediate 
signs of it by improving her pace. As we went on the 
weather began to clear up ; and as I was straining my 
eyes to look for the charette^ I heard the horse which 
drew it neigh several times ; to this the mare immediately 
answered, and soon after came a cheer from the men. 
Milor was soon seen advancing to meet me, with the joyful 
intelligence that the trees at Grosses Isles were in sight. 
He said the horse in the charette was the first to see 
them, and to announce the discovery by neighing; so that, 
although horses have not yet reached the art, as some 
asses have done, of making long speeches, yet the epithet 
of dumb animals is not altogether appropriate to them. 

All our anxieties were now at an end, and we soon 
terminated this distressing ride, and reached a spot near 
a marsh, where three or four trees were standing. Fortu- 
nately for us there was some dead wood on the ground, 
and some wild grass for the horses, which we immediately 
proceeded to tether and turn loose, that they might 
choose their own bite, for the night was too cold for them 
to stray fiir. Whilst the men were collecting wood, and 
pitching the tent, I endeavoured to produce a light ; but 
my fingers were so benumbed, that after breaking several 
matches I gave up the attempt, and began to run back- 
wards and forwards, and strike my hands together, to 
restore my natural warmth. The sickness at my stomach, 
from exposure and inanition, now increased upon me, and 
I felt persuaded that I should have perished if I had been 
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obliged to lie out on the prairie without a fire. At length, 
the men having got a fire up, I gradually recovered from 
my indisposition, and having eaten part of a biscuit^ felt 
much better. I was sorry, however, to receive bad 
accounts from the men about the water, which we so 
much wanted to make soup for themselves and for my 
tea. It appeared that the only water that was to be 
obtained was from a hole in the swamp, and tiiiat it was 
as black as ink. On inspecting it, it was so thick and 
difiigusting, that I thought it impossible to use it ; but 
remembering the saying of an old French fellow-traveller, 
*'que tout est bon, quand il n'y a pas de choix,^ and 
knowing that nothing but a cup of tea would thoroughly 
revive me, and unwilling to send Milor a mile in the dark 
to Big Stone Lake to obtain clear water, I determined to 
make the best I could of it 

I had a lai^e pot therefore filled, and boiled it, skim- 
ming it as the black scum came in immense quantities to 
the top ; and having exhausted it of everything of that 
kind that it would yield, the very notable idea struck me 
to put a quantity of it into my kettle with some black 
tea^ and boil it over again, which I did : and really, when 
I poured it out it looked so like strong black tea^ and 
was so good and refreshing, that I soon forgot eveiything 
about it, except that it had restored me to life and 
animation. How many dead newts, and other animals^ 
that had perished in the desiccation of the swamp that 
had attended the late drought, went to form this tear- 
broth, would not be easily calculated ; but I forgave them, 
and the sires that b^ot them. 

Whilst we were at our meal, a haif-perished Nahcotah 
Indian came to our fire, whom I saw at the dance of the 
braves the day before. I remembered him the moment he 
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came up, from his having attracted my attention during 
the dance by firing his gun over the heads of the dancers^ 
and then presenting it to one of the braves. Milor had 
informed me that it was not unusual upon such occasions 
for savages who look on to become so excited as to give 
evetything away that they have. This was what this 
poor devil had done ; he had parted with his gun and all 
his Uttle property, and was now going a journey of six or 
eight days to the Shayanne river to kill buffiilo, without 
any arms, and without anything to eat by the way. Some 
one had given him an old pistol, without a lock to it ; and 
seating himself by the fire without saying a word, he 
after a while pulled it out^ and asked Milor if I would 
repair it^ and give him some powder and ball 1 I told 
Milor to inform him that people could not make 
locks for pistols when they were travelling on the prairie 
in such stormy weather; but that I would give him some- 
thing to eat, and directed the men to give him some of 
the pork and biscuit out of their pot, which he seemed to 
enjoy very much. 

Feeling once more comfortable after a hearty supper, 
I entered my tent, and remained there to a late hour 
bringing up my notes, which I had had few opportunities 
of doing at Lb^o qui Parle. Before I lay down, I could 
not help contrasting the cheerless prospect before me 
at suuHset, and the suffering I experienced, with the 
cheerfiil state of mind and body I had now returned to, 
and for which I trust I was most sincerely grateful to 
Qod, who had preserved me in continued health and 
safety. I felt completely wound up again, and ready to 
go on for any length of time, especially with the rea- 
sonable prospect of a good night's rest before me. 

Such are the agreeable excitements attending this kind 
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of life> to those who can enter without prejudice into the 
spirit of it. Certainly whilst your progress is successful, 
it is delightful. Tou have plenty to eat, and you enjoy 
what you eat; you are amused and instructed: it is true 
it is often cold, but then it is not always so. Tou encamp 
when you please ; you cut down as large a tree as you 
please, and you make as large a fire of it as you please, 
without fearing an action of trespass. Tou kill deer out 
of any park you are passing through, without being 
questioned ; and you have the rare privilege of leaving 
your night*s lodging without calliag for the landlord's 
bill. All law and government proceed from yourself; and 
the great point upon which everything turns is the suc- 
cessful management of the party you are the head of. 
Prudence, consistency, firmness, and a little generosity 
now and then by way of condiment, will carry such 
a traveller through everything. 

But there is a reverse to the picture. Days and nights 
exposed to cold soaking rains; want of food and water; 
unavoidable exa^eration of danger ; painful solicitude 
for those dear to and absent from you, and most anxious 
moments when you occasionally feel that prudence is 
scarcely sufficient to ensure your safety. Even the in- 
tense and curious impatience to push on in the &oe of 
apparent danger, makes you at times feel a remorse 
on account of those whom you are leading into it. Such 
are the contrasts of feeling by which the wanderer in 
these distant r^ons, still unvisited by a ray of civiliz- 
ation, is frequently agitated. 

October 4. — I arose refreshed by a long and sweet 
sleep ; and now it became a question whether I should 
make myself cleaner or dirtier by washing in the swamp- 
water. I tried a little of it, however, and finding it 
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without a bad smelly went on, and contrived to believe I 
had washed myself. It looked less inviting by daylight^ 
but not knowing what sort of luck we might have ftirther 
on, I boiled and skimmed a certain quantum, and filled 
two bottles with it, for it was by no means certain that I 
should meet with water where we should stop to breakfast. 
We started at 7 a. m., and having made about three leagues, 
passed some trees, intending to stop at a considerable 
grove we saw about a league oS; but the track wheeling 
suddenly to the left, we rode on in the keen north-west 
wind, three leagues further, to a lake, that appeared in 
the distance like burnished silver. On reaching it, all of 
us very much fatigued, we found indeed that it was not a 
mirage, but, although a lake or pond in the wet season, 
was a large area covered entirely over with carbonate of 
lime, as white as chalk, and without a drop of water in it. 
This was a great disappointment to the men, and I gave 
Milor one of my bottles of black tea. A few willows were 
growing on the margin of the area, and we managed to 
get up a tolerable fire. What had added greatly to our 
belief that it was water which we saw as we were ap- 
proaching it, was an immense number of white wild 
ducks with black-tipped wings, as well as wild geese, 
hovering over the place, themselves probably as much 
baffled as we were. The shore was covered with planor- 
bis and lymnea of a large size, shewing how much the 
water when the pond is full must be impregnated with 
lime : indeed, from the circumstance of its being a gra- 
nitic country, it is probable that a spring highly impreg- 
nated with calcareous matter may exist somewhere in the 
area, but I had no time to pursue any investigation of 
this kind. # 
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REACH THK SUMMIT LEYKL DIVIDING THE WATERS WHICH FLOW INTO THE 
GULF OF MEXICO FROM THOSE FLOWING INTO HUDS0N*8 BAT. MIGRA- 
TION OF MUSK-RATS. — TWO BUFFALOES KILLED BT ONE DRAFT OF AN AR- 
ROW. — ^LBAVX LAKE TRAVERS. — BUFFALO SKELETONS. — REACH THE SOURCES 
OF THE MINNAT SOTOR ON THE COTEAU DU PRAIRIE.— MILOR ADVISES OUR 
RETURN. 



Soon after leaving this place we saw the G6teau du 
Prairie for the first time on our left, looking veiy high. 
The name it bears is appropriate enough for its appearance, 
for, considering the prairies as an ocean of land, without 
any other horizon than that which appears at sea^ an 
elevation like this cSteaUy which stretches up and down 
the country, stands in the relation of a coast to the 
universal low level. 

The remaining part of our ride was bitterly cold, but 
a little after 2 p. m. I saw a few scattering trees, which 
Milor said were growing near Lake Travers ; and before 
three o'clock we reached an edge of the prairie from 
whence I looked down upon the valley below, in which 
was Lake Travers, with real water in it, being the 
most southern source of the waters that flow into Hud* 
son's Bay. The sources of the St. Peter's being close 
on our left, we were now on the summit of land that 
divides the waters flowing into the Gulf of Mexico 
from those flowing into Lake Winnipeg and Hudson's 
Bay. Near to the bank of the lake were some buildings 
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called a fort^ this being a trading post. I rode do?m 
the slope of the prairie to them, and there found Mr. 
Brown, (the identical Mr. Brown who is mentioned at 
page 253 as having abandoned his two wives,) the re- 
sident factor of the American Fur Company, who re- 
ceived me very cordially, and assigned me quarters in 
his house. As soon as I had got my luggage brought 
in and my toilette made, I walked down to the It^e, 
and found its waters very dead and turbid. The drought 
had lowered its level to such a degree, that the channel 
by which it communicates with Bed River, that flows 
into Lake Winnipeg, was dried up, and Lake Travers 
had consequently become stagnant. I found several spe- 
cies of anadonta and unio, some of the latter of the 
same species as those inhabiting the St. Peter's, which 
is accounted for by the circumstance of the south end 
of this lake being only divided from the north end 
of Big Stone Lake by a low isthmus, two miles broad, 
so that when the waters of Lake Travers are high, 
they flow into Big Stone Lake. 

Lake Travers has received this name from the French 
from its lying d travers, or across the country, being 
at right angles with the course of the St. Peter's : it is 
about twenty miles long, and runs N.'E. by N. by com- 
pass. It is probable the French have transited this 
name from some Indian term signifying the same thing, 
for Indian names are always significant of some natu- 
ral circumstance, from the necessity of giving descriptive 
designations to localities. There were a few Indian 
lodges about this post, but not enough to make the 
place noisy. Being able now to converse a little with 
the natives, I visited some of the lodges, but^ upon 
inquiry, found there was not a chief amongst them. 
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Whilst I was chatting with some of the women, a Ca- 
nadian named Francois Fr^nier, who acted in the ca- 
pacity of interpreter to Mr. Brown, came to me, and from 
him I acquired a good deal of geographical and other in- 
formation about the country betwixt Lake Travers and 
the Missouri, as well as that further to the north. He 
informed me that the G6teau du Prairie was a beautiful 
upland country, containing an immense number of small 
lakes, some of which contained well-wooded islands, 
where the Indians in the season take great quantities 
of musk-rats. These animals, he ajssured me, sometimes 
migrate, and are often met at such times on the prairies 
in incredible numbers. I have very little doubt of the 
truth of his statement, for all the American animals, 
both large and small, posse^ss — what is most probably an 
acquired intelligence — the sense of bettering their con- 
dition by emigrating from districts where their food is 
becoming scarce. I remember, when in the Indian coun- 
try in Upper Canada in 1807, meeting with the most sur- 
prising quantities of fine glossy black-skinned squirrel^ 
with singularly beautiful bushy tails : they had spread 
over an immense district of country, and were evidently 
advancing from Lake Huron to the south. 

This man farther informed me that three days' march 
upon the G6teau — which is only five leagues from Lake 
Travers — would bring me to the river Ghagndeshahy or 
** White Wood," a tributary of the Missouri, which has 
been named by the French Rividre Jacques; and that 
four days further would bring me to the Missouri. 
Upon one of the day's march no water could be met with. 
The Shayanne river was only two days from Lake Travers; 
and Pembindu, or " Red River,'' where the British colony 
is, could be reached in ten days. All this was prairie 
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country with occasional trees and small lakes. The in- 
formation was very interesting, as none of us had any 
practical knowledge of the country ; and after conversing 
a little more with him, I started with my hammer to 
look for rocks in place, and to consider with myself 
what it was best to do, in what direction to advance, 
or whether to advance or return, being somewhat dis- 
concerted by the fact that all the upland water of 
the country was stagnant, and that probably in most 
instances we should find the lakes desiccated. It was 
a great object with me to advance to the Missouri ; and 
so great was my anxiety, that I returned to my quarters 
earlier than I intended, to consult Milor. 

October 5. — ^I rose early, after rather a hard lodging 
upon Mr. Brown's floor, and went out to look for some 
¥ro.ter. Fortunately there was a good spring near the 
fort, but it was too hard to wash with ; so I went to 
the lake, where, although it was certainly not drink- 
able, yet I never met with such fine, slimy, viscous stuff 
as it was for my purpose, scarcely wanting any soap at 
all. On my return, Mr. Brown very kindly invited me 
to breakftist, and being rather tired of my black tea of 
the last day, I gladly assented. But I made a poor 
exchange of my own humble resources for his, which 
^re of the coarsest kind, and as dirty as they were 
coarse : a few broken plates, placed on a filthy board, 
with what he called coffee, and maize bread to cor- 
respond. As I swallowed this disgusting food, I con- 
soled myself by reflecting that it saved one repast out 
of my own stock. Upon inquiring of him who was his 
cook, he told me that she was a Nahcotah woman, the 
widow of that brother of Renville's whom the Chippe-- 
ways had murdered, and that Renville had sent her here 
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to live, and lament her widqwhood. When she came 
into the room to remove the plates, I observed that she 
wa3 tall and well made, wiUi all the remains of a 
handsome woman. Like many others, she had been the 
favourite Indian wife of an American trader, and had 
had a daughter (by one Lockwood), — a pretty young girl, 
about fourteen, who afterwards came with some squaws 
to get handkerchiefs from me. 

The moment I saw this woman, I perceived she bad 
been accustomed to white people, and, upon subsequently 
inquiring her history of a squaw to whom one of the 
lodges belonged, I learnt that Renville had adopted her 
as one of his wives, and had sent her here to live in the 
cabin which he inhabited when he came to Lake Travers. 
As this, however, did not happen very often, Mr. Brown, 
who was distressed with a restless penchant for ladies, 
had done her the honour to remove her to his cabin, 
but this only en attendant, until he could persuade her 
daughter, the young beauty of fourteen, to live with him 
as his wife. He had made her various presents, but 
such was his notoriety for abandoning his ladies upon 
short notice, that she had hitherto resisted his cajole- 
ments. The girl was perfectly delighted when I present- 
ed her a handkerchief and some strings of beads ; nor 
did I forget the mother, who took an early opportunity 
of asking Milor if I was going to stay all the winter; 
but whether she had an eye to herself, or to Prairie 
on Fire No. 2, I had no opportunity of ascertaining. 
Mr. Brown was evidently not very anxious Hiat I should 
stay long with him ; innocent as I was of offence, he 
saw that the women had commenced their intrigues, 
and was annoyed by it. As long as he had been the 
only person there, things went on quietly, and he oould 
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take his own time to carry out his plans of domestic 
happiness ; but the arrival of my party had awakened 
amongst the women all their love for finery and intrigue, 
and it was evident that things would get into a mess of 
some kind or other if we staid. I determined, there- 
fore, both for this reason and the more important one of 
losing no time, upon departing immediately. 

After breakfast Mr. Brown shewed me some very rare 
furs he possessed, several very fine grizzly bear skins 
{Ursus ferox)^ one of which was a bright yellow, a 
rare variety. He had also an exceedingly large and 
rich otter skin, which, viith many other things, I pur- 
chased of him. But my most valuable acquisition here 
was made from an Assiniboin chief, who came in about 
an hour before I departed. This was a fine bow, made 
of bone and wood, with a cord of very strong sinew. 
The chief had performed a feat with it for which 
Wanet&h, a Nahcotah chief, had been celebrated. He 
had killed two buffaloes that were galloping on a pa- 
rallel with his own horse at one draft of his arrow, 
it having passed through the first, and inflicted a mortal 
wound upon the second. The chief was very unwilling 
to part with it : we tried him several times in vain ; and 
at length I offered him five gold pieces, or twenty-five 
dollars. "Mdhzazhee! H%ahr "YeUow iron! No!'* 
he replied. At last Mr. Brown produced some brilliant 
scarlet cloth : the sight of it overcame his reluctance ; 
it would make such beautiful leggings, and his squaws 
would be so delighted with it I So I gave him three 
yards of the doth, and he delivered me the bow, a qui- 
ver of arrows, and a skin case, which contained it. Mr. 
Brown, of course, got his share of the amount, though 
he acted very feirly with me. Money is unknown to 
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these savages, and thej place no value upon it. He 
would not have taken twenty of these gold pieces for 
his bow, but thought he had made a good bargain with 
it for the cloth, although I have no doubt Mr. Brown 
would have sold it to any one for ten dollars. It was 
an afiair of barter, where both parties were satisfied, 
which, under similar circumstances, is^ perhaps, the best 
definition of value. 

After acquiring as much information as I could at 
this trading post, I ordered the baggage and tent to be 
placed once more in the charette^ and, remounting my 
mare, turned our faces to the G6teau du Prairie, shaping 
my course to the south end of Lake Travers, where there 
is a valley about one mile wide, down which its waters 
pass in the rainy season to Big Stone Lake. At this 
time the channel was dry, and, seeing a considerable 
Indian village about half way down it, I rode there, 
but its inhabitants were all out after buffitlo, in the 
neighbourhood of the Shayanne. Seeing several mounds 
on the west side of Lake Travers, I proceeded in that 
direction, passing a great many stones that had been 
painted red by the Indians, as I afterwards understood, 
for their amusement. Having got upon the upland west 
of this valley, I followed the course of the north-west 
fork of the St. Peter's, on the brink of a deep ravine that 
it had worn, leaving the south-west fork to the left. We 
were now approaching the sources of the St. Peter's, 
where we could not have used our canoe, for the stream 
in the ravine in no place exceeded two yards in width, 
and in many places was almost dry. Having found a 
convenient place to cross the charette^ I waited till the 
people came up, and, getting it down into the ravine 
with some difficulty, we contrived, by digging down the 
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banks a little, and throwing bushes into the stream, to 
make it passable, and, having all crossed, proceeded 
towards the Goteau. Here we found the prairie com- 
pletely black, having been thoroughly burnt over; and 
soon we came to where the ground was strewed over with 
countless bleached skeletons of bufialoes. 

The poor improvident Indians, when they meet with 
powerful herds of these animals, and have a favourable 
opportunity of destroying them, kill as many as they can, 
frequently several hundreds in a day, and all for the sake 
of the skins, with which they liquidate their debts to the 
insatiate trader, leaving the carcases to rot on the ground 
and a£[ord food to the prairie wolves. This had been 
the scene of one of these buffalo battues. At some 
future geological period, when another deposit is made on 
this part of the terrestrial surface, it may be that these 
remains may be discovered, and produce theories and 
conjectures as to the cause of the destruction that will 
greatly interest mankind, or whatever kind may then 
exists until some Buckland redivivtis^ finding the barb of 
an arrow in the rib of one of them, will, with the same 
power of genius and fancy that once illuminated the 
obscurities of the Eirkdale Cave, people these prairies 
over again with butchering Indians and flying buffiiloes. 
It was impossible to ride amongst these skeletons with- 
out thinking of the condition of the Indians, who are 
now paying for their folly in unprofitably destroying 
and frightening the buffaloes away, by having now to 
perform the most tedious journeys in the winter, to pro- 
cure meat for the subsistence of their &milies. 

Pleased at having one of the great objects of my 
journey — the Goteau du Fndrie — so near to me, I rode 
on several miles in advance, on its east flank, and got 
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insensibly entangled, towards evening, in a paxt of the 
countiy consisting of naked sand-hills, evidentlj thrown 
up by the wind. Hoping to find a grass praiiie beyond 
them, I rode on in a N.N.W. course, until the whole coun- 
try before me was nothing but sand, with here and there 
a leafless bush growing. Having alighted, and tied the 
mare to one of them, I got to the top of one of the 
loftiest sand-hillS) to look for the charette. Nothing was 
to be seen but the G6teau and sand-hills ; not choosing, 
therefore, to trust myself in the dark where there was 
neither wood nor water, nor anything to eat, I turned 
back and took a south-west course, in the hope of cross- 
ing the track of the charettey the general course of which 
I had agreed upon with Milor. At any rate the course 
I now took would bring me to the Goteau in a part 
where I had observed some trees growing, from which 
I had drawn the inference that water would be found 
there. Just as night was setting in, I came to a small 
ravine, where there were some bushes and dry wood, 
plenty of grass, and a little clear water trickling down, 
upon which I lost no time in alighting and tethering the 
mare, and made a fire, heaping sticks and grass upon it 
to make a large volume of smoke, for I was quite sure 
that Milor would keep a good look-out for me, and it 
was yet light enough for a column of smoke to be seen. 
Here I remained a couple of hours alone, changing my 
smoke to a bright fire, but being obliged to come to the 
conclusion that they had made their bivouac where they 
could not see my signals ; and darkness having set in, I 
was reluctantly compelled to think I should see no more 
of my party that night. It being my own . fault, I had 
nobody to blame but myself ; so making up my mind to 
bear my privations as well as I could, and to pass the 
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night where I was^ I first took a hearty drink of waten 
then putting the saddle on the ground for a pillow, I 
arranged as well as I could a place to lie down upon, 
and muffling myself up in my blanket-coat, and plac- 
ing my feet to the fire, I lay down and tried to deep. 
But it was in vain. My mind was too busy. I had 
yet to determine whether to pursue my journey to the 
Mandans, or to turn back. This depended very much 
upon the men ; they might not be willing to go, as many 
of them had families. I felt no inconvenience from hav- 
ing eaten nothing, an advantage I owed to a confirmed 
habit that has grown out of my manner of life : in fact, 
I never am hungry, or feel a desire to eat, until I have 
tasted the first mouthful, when I always eat anything 
that I like with great relish, but with moderation, and 
this only once during the day, after a slight breakfast. 
I had no concern on my mind about the charette^ because 
I knew that in the morning one of the parties could not 
fail to see the other's smoke. Some of the stories I had 
heard of certain vagabond Indians frequenting the 
Gdteau, who never failed to scalp those whom they could 
overpower, crossed my mind, and perhaps made me less 
desirous to Ml asleep ; but I had long ago made up my 
mind to do the best I could for myself upon every 
exigency, and, therefore, thinking that enough for the 
day was the evil thereof, I dismissed those thoughts, and 
turned to the more grateful occupation of carrying myself 
in imagination across the vast distance which separated 
me from my family. Whilst I was thus occupied, I was 
roused by a sudden yeU, and starting to the ground I 
answered it with another, for I knew it was Milor, the 
very master who had taught me the yeU with which I 
responded. He had been to various places where wood 
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and water were to be found, to look for me ; and having 
got upon the slope of the Goteau to give him the best 
chance of seeing my fire, he had at length discovered it 
I was touched with the old man's fidelity, for he told me 
that his intention was to have passed the whole night 
looking for me, and I believed him. He said that the 
place the men had selected for their bivouac was not near 
so good as the one where he had found me, so I told him 
to return, and bring totUe la boutique with him. In a 
little more than an hour they made their appearance 
with the charette ; we got the tent pitched, a good fire 
built, and I was not at all sorry to see the fiying-pan at 
work again. I made a most hearty meal, and soon went 
to sleep. 

Some say that late dinners and suppers are unwhole- 
some, which is very likely to be the case where these 
are luxurious meals ; but when, at the dose of a day's 
severe exercise, the traveller finds, that, after a simple 
and moderate repast, he can sleep soundly, and rise 
without being troubled with dreams^ it may perhaps be 
taken as a proof that the practice is a salutary one, and 
consistent with natural suggestions, such as those which 
lead animals to eat their grass until they lie down for the 

night. 

After a refreshing night's rest, I arose in excellent 
spirits : the morning was serene and beautiful; and strik- 
ing our encampment, we got the charette in motion soon 
after 6 a. m., and began to ascend the Goteau by a very 
gentle slope. Having reached the crest of this upland, 
and seeing a fine bold eminence, distant about a mile 
and a half, I rode thither, and had a magnificent view 
of the country from the top. The Coteau du Prairie, call- 
ed in the Nahcotah tongue Chhra Tanka^ or the '' Great 
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Hills,*' is, looking to the west, in everything like the other 
upland prairies, only a stage of elevation above them. 
Before we approached it, it had the appearance of a lofty 
range. Major Long's party, in 1823, who saw it at a 
distance of from thirty to forty miles, estimated it at 
1000 feet high ; but, as I have before observed, where 
there is nothing to compare an object with, it always 
appears of greater magnitude than it is. A knoll on the 
prairie, at the distance of two miles, will appear to have 
an elevation of 200 feet, and yet when you reach it, it is 
scarcely fifty feet above the general level. The ascent 
from the prairie below to the top of the C6teau was 
perhaps two miles and a half long, by a slope so gentle 
that in no place did it appear to exceed 250 feet to the 
mile, which would give 625 feet elevation for the summit 
of the Goteau, nor did I think it exceeded that height. 

I found the surface of this upland very much broken 
up into knolls and inequalities ; and in these depressions, 
small lakes or ponds, with a few trees growing near them, 
are found in great numbers. As I was riding along, I 
started a grey rabbit, with black-tipped ears and a white 
tail. I remarked, also, that there were no skeletons of 
bufiy oes, as in the plain below ; and, from the great defi« 
ciency of grass on the C6teau, I inferred that it would not 
be frequented by these animals. The surface wajs ex- 
cessively rough and hummocky, so much so, that the 
men got the eharette along with difficulty, the wheels 
constantly coming to the ground with a violent aScousse. 
One of these wooden wheels, ill adapted to such rough 
work, was already gaping and giving signs of weakness ; 
and if the cha/rette broke down, it was clear to the appre- 
hension of every one, that the hutiriy consisting of the 
tent, a hamper, a trunk, two bags of provisions, one 
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heavy bag of mineral specimens, a large package of curi- 
osities, and the cooking utensils, would, sarre what we 
could get upon the horses, have to be carried upon 
the shoulders of the men. I heard nothing from 
the men but "Ge sacr6 G6teau va nous flamber au 
premier abord.'* Meantime we pursued our course, my 
mare floundering amongst the hummocks, Milor march- 
ing steadily on after me, and the men wondering where 
I was going, now that we had left all the trading posts 
behind, and ^acr^ing the C6teau and the day that they 
left their homes. 

This was a state of things that could not last long, 
not longer than the charette at any rate, and therefore 
I consulted Milor. He said, if we were obliged to carry 
the butin, it would take us at least three weeks to reach 
the Mandans, and that there was one part of the route 
where we should be three or four days without water. 
That we might advance to the Chagndeshahy and scoop 
out a tree canoe, and descend in it to the Missouri ; but 
what should we do with the charette and the horses ? 
He said that .the men were all desirous of returning to 
their families, as they never left them for the winter 
without an understanding to that eflfect, and making pm- 
per arrangements for them ; they therefore considered me 
bound to take them back to their homes, the which if I 
did not do, he did not know what might happen. The 
snow, he said, would begin to fall in a week or t^i days 
at farthest, and the men could not travel with the hutin 
in the snow; indeed we might be caught in a deep 
snow, and find it difficult either to advance or retreat. 
And he finished by saying, ^' Monsieur, si cela lui plait 
soit, pourroit peutetre retoumer aux postes militaires 
avant le commencement de Thiver ; qu'il avait beau temps 
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pour cela. Mais si cela ne lui convenoit pas, il pourroit 
renvojer les gens au Lac qui Parle ; qu'ils y trouveroient 
le canot pour retoumer chez eux, et qu'il accompagneroit 
Monsieur ou il voudroit. Que Monsieur n'avoit qu'a com- 
mander." Such was the prudence, good sense, and 
fidelity of this excellent man, that I had become attached 
to him, and was unwilling to desist from pursuing my 
journey to the Mandans whilst I could have the benefit 
of his judicious guidance ; but it was so late in the year, 
that, even if I had sent the men and charette back, and 
had undertaken to cross the country with* him, we might 
have had to encounter very serious difficulties, carrying 
our own provisions, and liable to be surprised every day 
vrith a hostile change in the weather. I remembered the 
painful evening of the march from the Wahboptah to the 
Grosses Isles, and the practical conviction I received of 
its being possible to be frozen to death ; and believing it 
to be my duty to act with prudence, I told Milor that 
I was well satisfied with what he had said, and that he 
might direct the men to turn the charette round, for 
I should go to Big Stone Lake. This news was received 
with great joy* 
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RBAOH BIO 8T0NK LAKS ON OUR RBTURN. — SYMPTOMS OF WINTER. ^IMMEMRS 

MASSES OF GRANITE, PROM WHENCE THE LARE TAKES ITS NAME. PRAIRIES 

ON Fire. — supposed origin of the word ^ Missouri." — reach the wab- 

BOPTAH. — egregious PRIDE OF THE MALE INDIANS. 

We now proceeded to the south along the crest of the 
Goteau, and from different points I had some exceedingly 
fine views of the country beneath me. Lake Travers was 
spread out in all its length ; and to the south-east was 
another lake, called Minday Wointzeah, or ^' Rush Lake." 
Big Stone Lake was not visible, but, from particular in- 
dications, Milor knew exactly where it was ; and we agreed 
to descend the G6teau, and try to make the lake in season 
to encamp there by daylight. We accordingly took leave 
of the Coteau and made for some trees at a distance, 
where we saw a smoke, thinking some Indians might be 
there. On reaching the place, we found that the smoke 
was occasioned by some embers of the prairie fire ; and 
water being at hand we commenced preparations for 
breakfast ; but the wind suddenly rising, the fire began 
to increase, and very soon such volumes of smoke came 
down upon us, that we were fidrly driven off the ground 
just as everything was ready. As it was impossible to 
make our repast amidst a dense smoke, which began to 
extend upon a long line, we had only time to get the 
charette in motion, and snatching up the things, to 
make rather a confused retreat. My provision-basket was 
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hastily rapacked and sent off; Milor bore off my boil- 
ing tea-kettle, and I followed him with the fiying-pan, 
keeping it as well as I could in a horizontal position; 
— not from a particular penchant for taking a long 
walk with a hot frying-pan in my hand, but because I 
should have had some misgivings about its contents if 
such a fellow as L'Amirant had taken possession of it 
After some time we gained a place where we were less 
annoyed, and getting through our repast not very com-* 
fortably, pursued our journey upon an E.S.E. course. 

We had now to travel several hours over burnt 
ground, and my head-ache returned very painfully. At 
length, to the delight of my mare, I reached short sweet 
grass again, and dismounted to let her feed. Whilst I 
was waiting the arrival of the charette I was exceedingly 
amused with the movements of one of those antelopes 
which rove over these prairies. The graceful creature 
came bounding on in a singularly elastic manner towards 
the place where the mare was browsing, and where I was 
lying on the grass. Sometimes it reared itself up on its 
hind legs to get a good look at us, and then, if I lifted up 
my head, would wheel round and fly away with surprising 
speed; then again it would return and repeat its elegant 
motions. 

These beautiful creatures often become the victims of 
their curiosity ; for when the hunter conceals himself be- 
hind a knoll and waves a piece of cloth tied to a stick, 
so insatiable is their propensity, that they frequently ap* 
proach too near for their own safety. This antelope, and 
some, flocks of brown plover, were the only animals I saw 
during this ride. Having refreshed the mare, and see- 
ing my party at a great distance coming slowly along, I 
mounted again, and with my sick head-ache went weary- 
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ing along, making for some trees I had for a long time 
seen in the horizon. I think I never was more heartily 
tired with a ride than I was upon this occasion ; it seemed 
as if there was no end to this interminable prairie. But 
the ride, like all other things, did come to an end ; for 
about 5 p. M. I suddenly came to an abrupt and lofky 
bank, and looking down, beheld one of the most beautiful 
lakes I had ever seen in North America, describing for a 
great distance very graceful curves, with fine bluffs about 
200 feet in height, and well-grown woods covering the 
slope beneath me down to the water's edge. I saw at 
once that this sheet of water was the remains of the river 
that once occupied the whole of this valley, just as Lake 
Pepin occupies the mean breadth of the Mississippi at Uie 
present day; the breadth of this lake, which is about 
two miles and a half, corresponding to the general breadth 
of the valley of the St. Peter's. 

Having tethered my mare, and found an excellent 
situation for our bivouac somewhat down the bank, I 
lighted a fire and heaped some grass upon it as a signal 
to Milor. I now descended the slope to the bottom, with 
the intention of reaching the shore of the lake ; but I 
found it impossible to get close to it, there being a great 
breadth of swamp betwixt the lake and the shore filled 
with canes eight feet high, so that it was impossible to 
see the state of the bottom, or to procure any unios. On 
my return to the camp I found a fine spring of cool and 
clear water ; and the party having come up just about 
this time, I directed one of the men to it ; and having 
pitched the tent and built up capital fires, we all made a 
very hearty and cheerful repast. A refreshing cup of 
tea cured my head-ache, so that I was able to devote a 
couple of hours to bring up my note -book before I lay 
down to rest. 
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October 7. — On rising at the dawn of day I found the 
spring water in my tent frozen across the pail, an une- 
quivocal sign of what might be expected soon. At half- 
past six A. M. we were all again in motion, and gaining the 
upland, had a very beautiful ride along the west bank of 
this charming lake. Everywhere I found the soil of the 
richest quality; that on the adjacent prairie was generally 
black and fertile, so that this may become a delightful 
neighbourhood, if the country ever should be settled by 
people who know how to make a proper use of such ad- 
vantages. I found the general direction of the lake to 
be north-west and south-east, being nearly at right angles 
with Lake Travers. Midway it bends east and by south. 

In about a couple of hours' riding, I came upon an old 
charette track leading in the direction of an island in 
the lake, where there was an Indian village : it led across 
several deep gullies in the prairie, one of which formed 
an extensive cove of about 100 acres of land, reaching to 
the shore of the lake. The soil was exceedingly fertile, 
and the whole place was a perfect wilderness of trees and 
briars, with a fine stream of water running through it. I 
saw the remains of several lodges, but they did not appear 
to have been inhabited for a long time. On the south 
side of this curious cove, and near the top of the upland, 
I found some sepulchral mounds, one of them of a large 
size; and as it commanded a fine. view of the lake and 
cove below, I made a sketch from hence. 

At half-past nine a. h. we left the main prairie, and 
descended a convenient slope to the edge of the lake to 
breakfietst. Here, on the bea^h, I found great quantities 
of unios and anadontas ; and whilst I was engaged opening 
some of them, a beautiful large black marten came to* 
wards me, but ran off as soon as I stirred. On communis 
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eating this intelligence, the men left their avocations, and 
full of zeal and noise, set about his capture ; but the for- 
tunate animal had got into his hole and baffled them. We 
therefore left this place without the trophy, which even I 
was a little anxious to secure as a remembrance of the 
locality; and, pursuing our way, came at 1 p. m. opposite to 
some large islands, with teebees upon them, but we saw none 
of their inhabitants, who were probably at Lac qui Parle. 
We soon came to where the grass -was very high ; and as I 
was urging my mare through it, she almost placed her 
fore-foot upon a prairie wolf, who crouched and snapped 
his teeth, but sneaked off to his burrow as soon as he had 
recovered from his surprise. I could have shot him with 
a pocket-pistol if I had had one, for he was quite under 
my stirrup. In the course of the afternoon we descended 
again from the prairie, about a mile from the south end of 
the lake, where it was covered with tens of thousands of 
wild fowl, that made a noise like thunder when they rose. 
I never saw greater numbers together. 

Big Stone Lake terminates in a plain flat marsh, and, 
by my computation, is about thirty-six miles long, and 
two miles broad. The northern part of its course is north 
and south, the central part east, and the southern part 
deflects to south by east. From the termination of the 
lake the valley continues with the same breadth to Lac 
qui Parle, but the channel which connects the two was, at 
the period of my visit, and owing to the drought, not 
even navigable for a canoe. From the point where we 
crossed it, Milor estimated the distance to Lac qui Parle 
to be fifteen leagues. We crossed over to the east side, 
about two miles from the termination of the lake, and 
soon after came upon a countless number of masses 
of granite in place, occupying an area of three or four 
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hundred acres of land. I got upon several of them that 
were at least twenty-five feet high. They were not boul- 
ders, though, viewed from a distance, they might, being 
isolated from each other, be taken for such. Many of 
them were separated from the rest fifteen to thirty yards ; 
and what power could have removed the intervening por- 
tions, it would seem hopeless to conjecture at present. I 
certainly never saw a more curious spectacle, and per- 
ceived at once that the Indians had named the lake 
Ea-taienha, or " Stones-big," from these masses. I after- 
wards saw similar masses in the valley for six or eight 
miles further down ; and in one place I remarked that the 
valley betwixt the blu£fs was about five miles broad. All 
this vale must have been at some period filled with water ; 
indeed, I have no doubt that its whole line from the head 
of Lake Travers must have formed a mighty river. 

As we proceeded we found the country on fire, and had 
to ride more than once through places where the grass 
was vigorously blazing. Upon these occasions, I remarked 
that the mare was very anxious about her young one ; 
indeed, at one time the grass was so high, that the foal 
got a little singed. When the prairie is burning, and you 
are advancing to it, you can generally, by watching your 
opportunity, select a point to get through the line of fire 
to the burnt land on the other side of it, without injury. 
But where the grass on a dry rich fertile soil is as high as 
a man, it is very unsafe to attempt to meet the advancing 
conflagration ; for a gust of wind will throw the fire in 
every direction, and perhaps cut oflF your retreat ; and if 
you attempt to force your way through, the volume of 
smoke may be so powerful as to stifle both yourself and 
the animal you ride. Upon such occasions, the safest 
way is always to turn back until you get to short grass. 

VOL.1. D D 
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But, under any circumstanoe.% nothing can be more dis- 
agreeable than passing from dean healthy grass through a 
line of fire to a dreary burnt plain, smelling strongly of 
soot, and without one verdant ^t upon the dingy sur- 
&jce. As to myself, the odour of the smoke always pro- 
duced immediate headache, and if obliged to endure it 
a long time, it increased until I was in great pain. I 
became quite of opinion upon this occasion, that, if Milor 
and myself had undertaken to go alone to the Mandans, 
and had had to encounter fire in the prairies, we could 
not have accomplished our intention. 

About 5 P. M. we encamped on the left bank of the St. 
Peter's, on a dean grassy place, and found the stream not 
more than four inches deep, though I aftenirards learnt 
that it was navigable for canoes betwixt the lakes when 
the water was high. We had passed in the course of the 
day the Zoozoo Wihpahdah, or " Sandstone River,** which 
comes into the St. Peter's on the right bank, and which 
in the wet season is a considerable stream coming down 
from the Goteau. Opposite our bivouac was another 
stream from the G6teau, called Ghhra WaJkon, or '' Mount 
of the Great Spirit :" it takes its name from a lofty 
mound on its left bank up the country, which goes 
by that name, from a tradition of a miraculous nature 
respecting some Indian chief. The word chhra is pro- 
nounced rapidly, with a strong guttural burr, and signifies 
in the Nahcotah tongue any lofty hill. 

WhUe at Lake Travers I met with a rather intelligent 
Indian hunter, who was weU acquainted with that part of 
the country ; and inquiring about that portion of it which 
lies nearest to the Missouri, I asked him how the Nahco- 
tahs called that river ; when he answered Minnay Shd- 
shoh Chkrdyy which is literally " Water muddy Hill." I 
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was puzzled at fiist^ bat wben I came to understand his 
description of the country, I thought it not unlikely, 
that, as all the Indian names we are acquainted with 
are corruptions from the French, the word ^ Missouri '' 
might have its origin in these three words. By itself it 
is not an Indian word, and therefore it is a fair inference 
that it is a corruption. This man said, that^ in crossing 
the country to the CJuxgndiskah, you first came to 
Chhraytanka ('' Great Hill''), which b the general name 
for the G6teau du Prairie; that tiiere was then a se- 
cond chhray to cross : beyond that riv^ was a third 
chhray^ called Mmnay Skoshoh Chhray^ because you could 
see Mmnay Shoshoh^ or ^ Muddy Biver " (which is what 
is now called Missouri), from it By abbreviating the first 
word, *'Minnay,'' of its lajst four letters, and afterwards the 
others, according to the practice of the French, the word 
Mi-sh(Hray is produced. It is far from being improbable 
that such is the origin of the word " Missouri/' the river 
having perhaps received that name from those French 
adventurers who first traversed the country from Lake 
Travers to that fine stream. 

The appearance of the line of fire on the prairie was 
very pleasing this night, and detained me a long time 
from my rest. In every direction the horizon presented 
brilliant spots^ resembling the lamps in an illuminated 
garden, and would have made a curious and rare picture. 

October 8. — We struck our camp about 6 a. m.,^ 
and had a tedious ride over the dreary burnt prairie, 
having to cross an extensive morass into the bargain^ 
from which we extricated the charette with difficulty. 
At the end of about five leagues we reached our old 
bivouac on the Wahboptah, where we found two In- 
dians and their squaws, with a rather pretty girl of 
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twelve years old. The poor creature was the daughter 
of a French trader called Marting^re, and had been 
abandoned by her father. Soon after our arrival thej 
took up their line of march for Lake Travers, the two 
females and the young girl almost bent to the ground 
with their heavy burdens, whilst the two males, totally 
regardless of the distress of the women, strutted on, 
with the air of princes, without any load whatever. So 
much for the unsophisticated and noble-minded savage, 
as some have been pleased to describe him. I gave the 
poor females some pork and biscuit, and desired Milor 
to tell them not to give their heroes the slightest por- 
tion of it. Whilst the men were breakfasting I went 
into the Wahboptah to get a few more unios ; but the 
water was so cold that I was glad to get out of it 
again, and put on dry stockings by the fire. 



j 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

REACH LAO QUI PARLE.— AN INDIAN IIARRIAOB. — DEPENDENCE OF TUB IN- 
DIANS UPON THE TRADERS. RE-EMBARK ON THE MINNAY 80T0R« — IM- 
MENSE QUANTITIES OF WILD FOWL. REACH MR. M00RE*8 AND FIND PAH- 

KAH8KAH THERE. 

Hatiitq made a hearty repast we proceeded with 
a bright cheerful sun. My mare now got into a capital 
humour: she knew she was near home, and with her 
foal went on .in a quick ambling trot, as if purposely 
to show me what she could do when she chose. At 
3 P.M. I reached Renville's fort again, and was glad 
to learn that the greater part of the noisy savages 
were gone upon various expeditions. Having refreshed 
myself with a complete change, I made all the arrange- 
ments for descending the St. Peter's the next day, 
having done which I went to RenviUe's in the evening, 
and made my last dirty meal there. Whilst we were 
at table I was surprised to hear some one groaning out 
some canticles to an air that was evidently meant for 
our national anthem of '^ God save the King," a tune 
which has been adopted at the old French missions. 
This proceeded from a sort of kitchen belonging to the 
house; but, as it is not etiquette to appear curious 
about the domestic manners of Indians when you are 
amongst them, I made no observation. After the meal, 
however, on going to the outside of the fort, I heard 
a most appalling and lamentable howling issuing from 
the woods on the border of the lake; and calling to 
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Milor, he informed me that the distressing sounds came 
from a squaw, whose daughter was going to be married, 
and that it was usual upon such occasions for the mother 
to express her sorrow for the loss of her child I never 
heard a more woeful lamentation ; it seemed to arise firom 
the veiy inmost soul of the woman, and the effect was 
surprisingly increased bj its proceeding from a wood in 
the darkness of the night. Ariosto could not have 
wished for a finer bass note to compose one of his 
vivid cantos upon. 

Milor further infonned me that the daughter thus 
lamented was at that moment in Renville's house, and 
that the happy bridegroom was Renville's stupid heavy 
son, who had bargained with the mother for her daughter 
to live with him as one of his wives. This ^regioos 
dolt of a fellow had already one wife, a good-looking 
young woman, who had brought him several children. 
To be sure a jumble of this kind could only be met 
with in such a state of society : a savage brought up 
by French missionaries singing canticles in the 96'' of 
W. longitude, in North America, to the tune of " God 
save the King,"" as a religious preparation for a bigamy ; 
and a mother, after screwing all she could get out of 
him for her daughter, going to the woods to scream 
in the dark as if her heart was broken. I remembered 
a tolerably good*looking Indian woman bringing in the 
potatoes to our evening meal, who appeared to think 
about nothing but her potatoes ; but I now learnt that 
she was this man's first wife, and that she had already 
been to the teebee where the girl lived who was now 
to be married, to conduct her to her own husband, 
and that she had left her sitting in the kitchen listen- 
ing to his frightful canticles. The consummation, it 
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appeared, was not to take place until after a week's 
howling and singing, the first wife having the benefit of 
her husband's sweet society in the meantime. No wonder 
that Huggins called them Vln^stines^ and all sorts of hard 
names, for certainly nothing more ^gregiously^absurd can 
be imagined. 

The little Frenchman who acted as Renville's clerk 
came to see me when I went to my mattress at the ware- 
house, and I had some interesting conversation with him 
about the condition of the Indians. He confirmed the 
observations I had already made, that the Indians had 
entirely lost their ancient independent condition; that 
the race can no longer exist without blankets, guns, 
ammunition, and clothes for their wives, themselves, and 
their children ; that upon all these things the traders 
put their own price, always increasing it when skins are 
plentiful, and seldom lowering it when the season is un- 
productive ; that the Indians are always in debt to the 
traders, at least one year in advance — ^these last being 
obliged to advance them an outfit before they commence 
their hunting. Without this the Indian could not leave 
home on his now very distant expeditions, and conse- 
quently there would be no trade. 

Sometimes the Indian dies in the trader's debt, and 
its amount is lost ; the profits, therefore, must be in pro- 
portion to the risk which is run. No doubt the trader is 
vigilant, and takes care of his interests, but I certainly 
heard of no instance of the Indians being defrauded; 
perhaps it would be difficult to do this, although the 
Indians cannot write. The fact is, there is no money 
account betwixt them, it being kept in skins, and the 
Indian always remembers how many skins he owes to 
the trader, and that he must bring them to him the next 
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year, or forfeit his credit. An Indian who breaks his 
engagement is never trusted again ; and the understand- 
ing among the traders being general, an Indian cannot 
deceive one and then go to another. Some of them 
attempt to do this, and soon become vagabonds, espe* 
ciallj if they can get rum or whiskey to drink ; but 
the excellent r^ulations of the Government of the 
United States, in regard to the introduction of ardent 
spirits, seem to have entirely excluded them from this 
part of the country. At present the fur trade of the 
American Indians appears limited to musk-rat and buf- 
falo skins : every year will diminish the supply of these 
last ; so that, from the superior advantages which the 
Hudson's Bay Company enjoy, and their very liberal 
conduct to the Indians, it is probable they will soon 
engross all the fur trade of the north-west country. 

The following account against one of the best hunters 
amongst the Nahcotahs is rather curious, and was ex- 
tracted by me from the books of the American Fur Com- 
pany at this place : — 



Conte de TdhMywahkeeagn {" Le 

Sinkcpdy 
(" Peau de Rats"). 

1 Blankette couvert de 7 

laine 3 points . 70 14 

1 Couvert drap . . 70 2 

1 Broyois . . 20 1 

1 Do. rouge ... 25 2 

1 Capot ... 50 10 

1 Blankette 1 point 25 2 

1 Mitasse ... 30 10 

1 Do 20 1 

I Ceinture . . 6 1 



Vent de la Tonnerre "), 

Siokcpay 
(« Peau de Rats "). 



M^sures poudre 
S. B. plomb 
B. Tavelle . 
Dare . 
Couteau . 
Pierres k fusil 
Cassetetes 
Torquettes de tabac 
Cheoiise . 
Fusil . 



70 
28 

8- 
15 

8 
11 
30 
10 
30 
150 

676 



To say nothing of other debts he might have, the 
Wind of the Thunder, to liquidate this account alone, 
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was under the necessity of putting 676 musk-rats to 
their last squeak ; and it is in this way that the white 
traders have converted these heroes of nature into a 
race of rat-catchers, amongst whom I understood T&h- 
tayw&hk^eagn stood very high as a good and success* 
fill hunter, which I found was no small praise to a mo- 
dem Indian, meaning, in &ct^ that, he took care of his 
family and kept his word. 

Octot^er 9. — We were up very early, and hustling to 
get off, and, being apprehensive that the river might 
be too low to get a heavy canoe down it, I sent the 
charette, with the heavy luggage, to Travers des Sioux 
by land, where the shallows terminated. Having taken 
a friendly leave of the missionary party, and recom- 
mended to Huggins to abate his dislike to the Philis- 
tines, who, I assured him, would never be converted by 
unkindness, I proceeded in fine spirits to the landing- 
place, and found my good old canoe afloat, with the men 
already in it. The population which remained at the 
place came en masse to see us depart, and amongst the 
rest was the new bride from Renville's, an exceedingly 
plain woman, with coarse, strong features and high cheek- 
bones. Before I stepped into the canoe, I distributed 
some handkerchiefs and beads amongst the youngest 
girls there, telling them they would live the longest to 
remember me, and, about 7 A.M., pushed off from the 
bank, delighted to find myself in the comfortable canoe 
again, where I could sit, and observe, and write, and 
read at my leisure. 

Gliding with the current, and plying our paddles oc- 
casionally, we went quickly along, and had only made 
a very few miles when I observed the Tetrao in con- 
idderable quantities on the edge of the river's bank, 
for the country being burnt up for a great distance in 
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the interior, they had come to the unbomt lowland 
dose to the water, where there were seeds of yarious 
kinds. We killed a sufficient number of them from the 
canoe, and, on picking them up, found thej were heayy 
birds, weighing about 2 lb. each. The men would wil- 
lingly have waited until we had loaded the boat with 
them, but I told them that every hatf-honr we lost would 
bring us nearer to a snow storm ; that I did not mean to 
eat those we had killed, but intended to carry them as 
a present to the commandant of Fort Snelling, and that, 
as they had plenty of pork to last them until they got 
back to their own country, the best way would be to eat 
it. Knowing that they had plenty to eat^ they cheerfully 
assented to what I said; and we pursued our way amidst 
the most delightful weather, making, with the aid of the 
current^ at the rate of from six to seven knots an hour, 
except when, tempted occasionally by the beautiful unios 
that were half buried in the clear sand, I stopped the 
canoe for a few minutes. It was a charming day's 
work, taking it altogether; and about half-past four p.m. 
we stopped for the night at a very comfortable place, 
where we set our regular establishment of frying-pans 
and kettles a-going, as in old times. 

October 10. — I rose at peep of day after a comfortable 
night's rest, and had the canoe gummed, it having leaked 
in consequence of being dragged over some shallow places 
the day before. Again we found the moor-fowl ranged in 
rows along the banks of the river, and, bs it was a very 
difficult thing to restrain the men, we stopped a short 
time to kill a few of them. The trees had now nearly 
lost their leaves, so that our tenure of the fine weather 
was at best precarious ; and, remarking this to the men, 
they applied themselves vigorously to their paddles. We 
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reached the first rapids before 9 a. m.» down which we 
passed very pleasantly ; the men shewing a great deal of 
skill, and accomplishing in ten minutes what it had taken 
them three hours to do when we ascended the river. We 
reached the portage about 9 a. m. Here I landed, and 
walked across in twenty-five minutes, pacing the distance, 
which I found to be 300 yards. The men were in such 
high spirits at the prospect of returning home, that, hea- 
vily laden as they were with the hutin^ they only took 
twenty minutes more than myself to cross it. The 
morning was sunny, and the heavy masses of lamellar 
grcmite, which, like those near Big Stone Lake, had the 
appearance of gigantic boulders, although they were 
merely outliers, looked very imposing on this treeless 
prairie. 

The canoe having come round, and the party being 
united again, we were all very well disposed to breakfast, 
but we found it so inconveniently hot on the prairie, that 
we embarked and dropped down the river until we came 
to a shady place, where the grass was not burnt up. The 
whole of this part of the country had been fired, either 
through accident or design, since we ascended, an occur- 
rence which Milor informed me was certain to take place 
annually. The Indians^ some of whom are found wan- 
dering in every part of the country, often leave their 
fires, as likewise do the traders, to be blown about by the 
winds. In very dry seasons, a few sparks dropped from 
a tobacco-pipe are enough to set an extensive district in 
a blaze ; but in most cases the natives fire the prairies to 
prevent the buffalo wandering too far from them, — ^a prac- 
tice which answers their purpose for awhile, but, like 
everything that the untutored and improvident wild man 
does, is found very inconvenient in the end, for once on 
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fire^ the prairies are often burnt for greater distances than 
the Indian has calculated upon, and thus he loses sight of 
the buffido for a long period of time. They hope that 
the fire will stop at such a river ; but although that would 
generally be the case if the grass was uniformly low, yet 
now and then on the rich bottoms it is high and thick, 
and the conflagration rages to such an extent, that flakes 
of fire are sure to be blown across, and communicated to 
the other side. Had they but a little foresight^ and 
would leave the grass unburnt, the bufGEdo would move 
from one part of the prairie to another, and return to 
that which they had first depastured. But his wants 
oblige him to procure skins, and the Indian goes the most 
ruinous way to work to supply the trader with them : 
the candle of his existence is in &ct lighted at both ends, 
and must soon be burnt out. 

At half-past three p. m. we came to the Pahjeetah 
Zeezeehdhy twenty-five leagues from Lac qui Parle. The 
left bank of the river here was literally alive with Tetrao 
coming to feed and drink from the burnt prairie ; they 
were so large and fat, that they looked like bam-door 
fowls. We stopped a short time to pick up a few of 
them ; but having no means of roasting them, and being 
obliged to boil them, I found them so insipid that I cared 
no longer for them, except when fried with the ham, 
which I found the best way of preparing them. My rice 
was exhausted, which was a misfortune, the pillau being 
an excellent and convenient dish, as my men had already 
discovered, and had not scrupled to rob me of the rice I 
had laid in for my own use, to make pillaus for them- 
selves with what L'Amirant called 'Mes sacr^ chats 
sauvages.^' About sun-set we came to a nice sweet clean 
place, and established our camp there. 

October 11. — We left our encampment at half-past 
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five on a soft beautiful morning, and passed quickly down 
a great many of the rapids which had detained us on 
coming up» stopping to breakfast at 10 a. m. on a large 
flat granite rock. In an hour we were afloat again, and 
soon got into a clean grassy country, where the river was 
shallow. Finding the canoe grounded frequently, I put 
three of the men ashore to walk, enjoining them to keep 
up with us^ and soon after looking back, I saw the vaga- 
bonds amusing themselves with setting fire to the prairie. 
I took them on board as quickly as I could, and bitterly 
reproached them with their misconduct, recalling to their 
recollection how much they had been annoyed by the 
burnt prairies near Big Stone Lake ; but what I said 
made no impression upon them, men of their race and 
cast caring for nothing beyond present enjoyment. We 
stopped awhile near the Hahhahh to overhaul and re- 
pair the canoe» which leaked ; and having cleared the 
cascade without difficulty, passed the Ghagnshyapay 
before 4 p. m., and soon after reached the cache we had 
made on the 27th of September, which we found undis- 
turbed : having transferred it to the canoe, we dropped 
down a little farther to a clean dry batture, or sand-bar, 
where we made our bivouac for the night. 

October 12. — Nothing could be more beautiful than 
the succeeding morning; and pushing ofi^ at half-past 
five A. M., we soon came to a low sedgy part of the river, 
where there was a great deal of smoke, and an incredible 
quantity of wild ducks, many of them with exceedingly 
beautiful plumage. This was too much for my French- 
men ; the paddles instantly stopped, and all exclaimed, 
" Ah que terrible de canards." When our expedition first 
commenced, they were accustomed to express their ad- 
miration and surprise by those emphatic b— — s and s s 

they so much delight in ; but, as I had positively objected 
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to their being used when I was in the canoe, they had 
gradually taken to the word '^ terrible/' Everythiiig 
now was '^terrible/' Having supplied ourselves abun* 
dantly with the ducks, we hastened on, and in a short 
time became perfectly enveloped in a dense smoke that 
soon gave me a headache ; even the men were exceedingly 
annoyed with it, for it got into their eyes and nostrils, 
and some of them withdrawing their paddles to wipe 
their eyes, exclaimed, *' Ah, monsieur, que la fiim^ est 
terrible/' " Yes," I replied, " et vous autres, vous etes 
des imbeciles terrible ; car c'est le memo feu que vous avez 
allum^ hier, et qui a gagn6 sur le pays dans la nuit" 
This was so evident to them all, that during the rest of 
the journey it was often a subject of bitter reproach from 
their companions to the three fellows who had committed 
the wanton act 

By hard paddling we at length got out of the smoke, 
and reached Mr. Moore's trading post an hour after sun- 
set, where we encamped. He had got into his new 
dwelling, and we found him busily employed receiving 
parties of Indians who had returned from a distance, 
bringing packs of musk-rat skins. I observed several of 
them arrive heavily laden ; throwing their packs down, 
they uttered a few words^ and immediately lay down at full 
length on the floor. He told me that he never gave them 
anything to eat, lest, expecting anything, they should 
become idle and troublesome : by establishing this prac- 
tice, he gets rid of them as soon as their business is trans* 
acted. Some of these poor creatures had walked seventy 
miles in the course of tiiat day, and had still to search 
for the band they belonged to, before they could obtain 
anything to refresh themselves with. I learnt from one 
of them that this was a good rat season, but that some- 
times they had very ill luck, for if the frosts set in before 
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the small lakes and ponds were filled with the rains, they 
were often frozen to the bottom, when the rats perished 
in their houses, which occasioned a scarcity in the succeed- 
ing year. 

Pdhkahshdky the half-breed white-haired girl, whom 
I saw on the 24th September, was here : she was on* a 
dirty sort of bunk, laid upon some skins, with Mr. 
Moore's Indian children, but I at once recognised her by 
her hair. She was certainly a very pretty maiden, but, 
under an old filthy buffalo hide, did not look as sen- 
timental and romantic as when I first saw her fiazen 
locks modestly hiding behind a tree. I gave her some 
biscuits, and asked her if she would like to go with me 
imd liye mth the Esontanhaha (''Long Knives"), where her 
fsither was ; and her answer was, that I had given her coos 
coos (^'pork") as well as biscuits, when I saw her on 
coming up. 

I perceived that Mr. Moore, who formerly resided 
several years at Lake Travers, knew the country well. 
He informed me that there were no banks at the head 
of Lake Travers^ the countiy presenting a flat marsh, 
covered with tall aquatic grass, which continues some 
distance to Otter4ail River ^ a stream that flows out of 
Otter-iail Lake into Bed Eiver oiLake Winnipeg. He also 
stated that the Indians had cut the figure of a buffalo 
out of the sod there upon a laige scale, which had occa- 
sioned the French voyageurs to name the locality '' Le 
Lieu oil ils font le Boeuf.'' This had produced an error in 
the maps of the country, a lake called Buffalo Lake being 
designated where the figure is cut. Mr. Moore further 
said that the Coteau du Prairie slopes down, and loses its 
elevation in the general prairie to the north in about lat. 
46% within a day's march of the head of the Shaya/nne 
and of the Ghagndeshah; the sand-hills I fell in with 
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abounding all along the east flank of the G6teau, with a 
prairie country extending as far as the Assiniboin river, 
destitute of trees, except where water is found. 

October 12. — The wind had been very high in the 
night, and apprehensive of a change in the weather, 1 
rose at the earliest peep of dawn, intending to start 
before any of Mr. Moore's party were stirring. Passing 
near his door, whilst the men were striking the tent, I 
observed through the window two Indians, — men at least 
thirty-five years old, and who had come in at a very late 
hour the preceding night, — already using their mirrors, 
and rubbing vermilion into their hair with great assi- 
duity. They knew that a Sontankah was there, and 
intended no doubt to astonish him, for they consider a 
dirty head, well rubbed in with vermilion, quite irre- 
sistible ; but their toilette was thrown away, for we were 
all in the canoe before half -past five a. m., and paddling 
stoutly along, for I observed the barometer sinking fast. 
Having breakfasted at one of our old bivouacs, we con- 
tinued our course, every man plying his paddle with 
vigour, and at 3 p. m. passed the Warhqjoo, or " Liards," 
where we found the country on fire on both sides. Stop- 
ping for a very short time at a clean place for the men 
to eat a morsel, we hastened on to a proper encamp- 
ment, where we were glad to stop, having made by com- 
putation twenty-three leagues, each of us having laboured 
hard with the paddle all the day. The fire was raging 
on the other side of the river, within five hundred yards 
of us, and obliged us to keep an active look-out. 

EST) OF THE FIRST VOLUME. ' 
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